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Mil. GCADSTONPf. 

A STUDY PKQM LIFE.' 


CHAPTER I. 

BOYHOOD. 

Ok ^Ir. Gl-idstoiio’is uiauituld moods there was uoue 

more c'Airmiug' to the House of Coiinnoos than that 

in which lie sometimes chatted with it on a Tuesday 

or a Friday night. This happened in days when 

such opportunities were still reserved for private 

members. Neither the Leader of the House nor the 

Leader of the Opposition had direct CfrncVm in what 

was going loji'ward. Ordiuaiy men-' in Mr. O-Iad- 

stone^s position would ha\j been glad to make the 

most of opportunity for comparative rest. For him, 

l^rlianientary debate, of whatovc’’ character, was, up ' 

to the Last, iiTesistiblo. Being present, he listened 

with flattering,; even dangerous^, interest to whom.- 

soever might be speaking, however persrvnaUy on* 

important. Tlie hon. member, chilled by in&ttefntioil 

in other j^^rts of tl^e House, might, in Mr. Gladstone* 

absence, have earlier concluded his remarlf^s, Fiudiir, 

» 

him an attentive, apparently an entra^oaa, listanei 
ha went on to the-fnllest limits of his , 
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That was one consequence of conscientious habit 

on the part of the great Parliamentarian. Another, 
* ^ • 1 
not •Aifrequfcnf*), was that he hinnself was drawn into 

the debate, forthwith lifting it to thC height of his 
own stature, luring into the fray other J’arlianiejdcoy 
giants vylio haci entered the House ifmocent of inten¬ 
tion t(? take ]>art'in the'( irrent proceeiliugs. Com- 
plhiut was made by stern, unbending business men 
that debate was Aus imnecessarily proloii,god. Coin- 
ponsatioii was forthcoming when, as sometimes haj)- 
pened on these occasions, Jlr. CrliulstoiK! indidged in 
a vein of reu?iuiseenee, chatting about old times and 
faded faces. With elbow leaning on the brass-Oound 

A 

boXjhe spoke, in low conversational tone, of Canning, 

O^Connell, Lord Aberdeen, 8ir James Gralnun, Cob- 

den, and otliors whom lie had known and worked with 

in years lonpf past. The scene ever recnihjd Priam 

sitting at the H-Usu gate in- cepipany with tlio seiiioi's 

of the Trojan race, wJio ' ' t 

Leaned on the walls and haskod before the sun, 

Cliiefa wJio no more in bloody cuya^^e, 

But wise through time and narrative with a^e. 

In summer day;* like*grasslH»j)pers rejoice. 

• 

This charming lapse into ftftrospect i as sometimes 
occurred to Mr. Gladstone outside the;House of Com- 
mons/ supplying his -future bif^gr.ipher with peeps 
Into his past, of otherwise unattainable precision and 
.’aphic force. Bom‘in LiverpiK^ji on thci iiytli of 
j^cember, 1809, he ^ revisited the city oi^ity-three 
5 ars later to the very;jH^nth. It was on tiie 3rd of 
jembor, 1892, a memorable stage in a ^marvellqua 
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career. Once more, after being flung into an,appar¬ 
ently bottomless pit, Mr. Gladstone,, undismayed^ 

lightly carrying the weight of fouiiKCOfe ^earsf had, 

^ • # 

practically single-handed, his worst enemies those of 
his own household, stubbornly fought his way back 
to power. Consbrvative Liverpool, having *clono its 
best to defeat the abhorred statosnlau at the-polls, 
welcomed the honoured son, affectionately onSdowiSg 
liim with citizenship. 

it was the good fortune of the writer to ho present 
on this occasion, as, indoed, he has, with verv few' 
exceptions, chanced to be within hoariiig of all the 
important speeches made by JMr. Gladstone in Parlia- 
inent and beyond its doors during llio Ia.st twenty 
years. A man of singularly strong affection, Mr. 
Gladstone has through his longlife clung to Ids native 
town. ‘'I am hard|y a Liverpool man,'’ he once said, 
‘‘ hut 1 was a Liverpoof boy.” Standing the plat¬ 
form in St. (leorge s Ilall,* facing &n enthusiastic 
crowd, memories‘of long ^»'o teemed in the brain of 
the youngest citizen. ^^]\Iariy long yeai-s,” he said, 
in full, rich voice tliat made music in the furthest 
recoiffees of tile many-pillared hall, “ have separated 
mo from familiarity with the comlnunity of Liverpool, 
and Liverpool herself has, within these yeqys, multi¬ 
plied and transformed. vVheu my rocollectiofis of her 
were most familiar, she was a* town of one hundred 
thousand*^ persons, and Hie silver efoud of smolse 

which floated above her resembled that which might 
. wytyo oT the 
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dountry. I refer to the period between 1810 and 

1820, and it is especially to the latter part of that 

period thal^ r^iemory extends. 1 used as a small. 

boy to look southward along Ahore from my father’s 

windows ’at Seaforth to the town. In those days 

the space betvreen Liverpool and Seaforth was very 

differently occupied. I'our miles of the most beautiful 

saads that I ever knew offered to the aspirations of 

the youthful rider the most delightful method of 

finding access to Liverpool, and he had the other 

inducement to pursue that road, that there was no 

other decent avenue to the town. Bootle I remember 

a wilderness of Sandhills. 1 have seen wild roses 

growing upon the very ground which is now the centre 

of the borough. All that land is now partly covered 

with resid ences and partly with places of business and 

industry. In my time but one single house stood 

upon the space between Himror-e brook and the town 

' 

of Liverpool. J rather tbink it Vas associated with 

the name of Staiham, if m j memory serves me right, 

the name of the town clerk of Liverpool.” 

Here is a marvellous memory. He sees again the 

solitary house standing between the now ^ong-defiled 

Rimrose brook and the silver cloud of smoke which 

% 

lay over (the potentialities of Liverpool, and even re- 
memberr ?he name of the resident. 

Mr. Gladstone’s earliest recorded recollection was 
bl.a visit-^paidcompany with lift mother^ to Mrs. 
Hannah More. I 'believe,” he says, " 1 was four 
years old at the time, and I remember that she pre* 
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senteci me with one of her little books—not nninter- 
esting for children—and that she told me she gave jt 
mo because^ had just come into the «,woi/ld«and she 
was just going •out.'^ fl^uinah Moref was born in 
1745, the year when prince Charlie won Edinburgh 
and triumphed at Prestonpans. Eound*hor ‘cradle 
thei’e must have been whispered £alk of Cullodeu, an 
epoch with which that hand-shake with Hannah ^ore* 
linked the grefsitost figure of the "closing years'of the 
nineteenth century. 

Mr. Gladstone has personal recollections of a later 
war which had its Culloden for a Ear greater soldier 
than diaries Edward Stuart. lie visited Edinburgh 
when ho was five years old, and distinctly remembei’s 
hearing the glass in the windows of the Royal Hotel, 
at which his father stayed, rattle to the roar of the 
guns of the Castle as they annonuced one of tho steps 
in the progx*ess of Napoleon to Elba. JTe ^(ioes not • 
identify the particular Vccasionr It was* in all prob¬ 
ability the surrender of Ihir.’s to the allies, which 
took place on the 31st of March, 1814. 

A still earlier reminiscence Mr., Gladstone once 


confided^ to md.' He told me that, sprawling about 

on the nursery fioor at an age that could not have 

exceeded eighteen months, he ol^tained, and d!t the 

time he was speaking retained over a lapse of eighty 

% 

years, a vivid recollection of the pattern of his nurse’s 
di-ess. . . * t 

Of another member of the domestic household in 


Rodney Street, Liverpool, M?. Gladstone has a chariti- 
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ii^ story. She was a Welsh girl, fresh from her 
mountain home, and confident that all the universe 
meved K>i:^Qd ^nowdon. It was just after Waterloo, 
and all the tatk was of sieges and battles, routs and 
victories. 'ITie patriotic Welsh girl made so clear to 
the little Liverpool boy-the prominent part Wales had 
played in the' Peninsular War, that he never forgot 
it. She told me,” Mr. Gladstone says in a voice 
still unconsciously awestruck, ‘^thiW Sir Wat km 
William''\VVynn sent millions of men to figlit Bouey.” 

** I am not slow to clo.im the name of Scotchman,” 
Mr. Gladstone told a delighted audience at Dundee 
during one of the Midlothian Campaigns, "and, evou if 
I were, there is the fact staring me in the face that 
not a drop of blood runs in my ^eins except what is 
derived from Scottish ancestry.” Nevertheless, con¬ 
tiguity to Wales, early in life and late, has endeared 
the Principijlity to him. ‘^My boyhood,” he told an 
audience gathered at Wirrrl”’ was passed at the 
mouth of the Mersey (’n sight of Wales. lu those 
days I was a fervent admirer of Moel Vamman 
and other Welsl^ mountains. But as to getting into 
Wales, as to getting from Liverpool to Birkenhead, 
that was a formidable affair. You wouJd have to hunt 
about! to hire somebody with a liltle boat, and he 
would have had to put off from the Liverpool side and 
contend with the strong tide of the Mersey as best he 
could. In point of fact, we? used to look aqross the 
Mersey in those ‘days from the Lancashire coast to 
the Cheshire coast very Inuch qs a man looks now— 
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Qr lather perhaps with mbre sease of distaiace than it 
iriati looks now—fromtho Cliffs of Dover, or from the 
pier at Follfbstone, across to the Coaigt of yranoc?/* 
Here is anothw^glimpse of prehistofic Wales in¬ 
teresting to the sojourner at Rhyl, Llandudno, and 
« • 

the long line of baithing-tnachine towns that to-day 
cluster on the north coast. ^'.T remember,’^ says J^r. 
Gladstone, " paying ray first visit to North Wales,‘jjra- ’ 
veiling along ^^ho North Wale's coast as kir as 
Bangor and Carnarvon, when there was no such 
thing as a watering-place, up such thing as a house 
to bo hired. for the j)urpo.so of those visits that are 
now paid by thousands of people to such multitudes 
of points all along the coast. It was supposed tiiat if 
ever any body of gentlemen could bo found sufficiently 
energetic to make a railway to Holyhead, that railway 
could not possibly pierce the count ry, and must be 
made along the coast, audi,!. if carried along th« coast, 
could not possibly bo nfr de to pivy. So firm was that 
conviction that—I .very wel^ recollect the day—a 
large and important def)utation of railway leaders 
went to London and waited upon Sir Robert Peel, 
who wasjihen Prime Minister, in order to demonstrate 
to him that it was totally impossible for them to 
construct a payingfline, and therefore to impress hpon 
h^B mind the necessity of his agreeing to gpve tliem a 
considerable grant out of the oonsolidatod funcL * Sir 
Robert Peel was a very vircjimspeot statesman, and 
pot least so in those matters in which the public purse 
'was concerned. He encouraged them to take a moi% 

B 2 ; 
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sanguine view. Whether he persuaded them into a 
more sanguine tone of mind I do not know. I'his I 
know, the rail,way was made, and we no^/ understand 
that this hurflble railway, this impj^ssible railway, as 
it was'then conceived, is at the present moment the 
mosU productive and remunerative part of the whole, 
va^t system of the North Western Company. 

Iifi*. Gladstone perfectly remembers the old coach¬ 
ing system, the decay of which before} the irresistible 
advance of the steam engine he speaks of not without 
regret. “ The system was,^' he says, “ raised to the 
highest degree of perfection, far exceeding that or 
anything of the kind to be met with on the Conti¬ 
nent.^’ At Eton, between the years 1820 and 1880, 
he went to and from school and home by coach. 

N 

The coaches were changed at Birmingham. ‘‘ Our 
coach,” he says, “ used to arrive at Birmingham about 
three or fopr o’clock in the morning, when we wei*e 
turned out into the open sire'it till it might please a 

r 

new coach with a new^equipment to appear. There 
was no building in the town, great or small, public or 
private, at that period, upon which it was possible for 
a rational being to fix his eye with snfeisfactiftn.” 

Of later date arc his recollections of Edinburgh. 

I knew Edinburgh in the days olr'Lord Moncreiff, of 
Dr. Gordon, of Dr. Thomson, of Bishop Sandford, and 
of many very remarkable men. I had the honour of 
having sporffc many weel^s in* Edinburgh and its neigh¬ 
bourhood with a fnan whose name will always remain 
illustrious as perhaps tlfe most jdistingnished sou and 
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greatest ornament of tbe Presbyterian system—I 

mean Dr. Chalmers. I have heard Dr. Chalmers 

0 • 
preach and lecture, and I think I have heard him 

converse. Being* a man entirely of Scotcli blood, I 

am very much attached to Scotland and like even 

the Scotch accent. ^But not the Scotch afleent of Dr. 

Chalmers. Undoubtedly in vreaching and delivery 

it was a considerable impediment. Notwithstanding* 

that, it was all t)verborne by the power of tho man in 

preaching, overborne by his power which melted into 

harmony with all the adjuncts and incidents of the 

man as whole; so much so tiiat, although I ’^ould liave 

said that the accent of Dr. Chahners was distasteful, 

vet in Dr. Cliabners himself 1 would not have altered 

•/ 

it in the sinallest degree.^’ 

^‘li is iiardly an exaggeration to say,” Mr. dad- 
stone observed, speaking at Dundee in 1890, ‘^that at 
tho time when 1 was a yotith of ten or lif<*eei 4 years of ' 
age, tlioi-c was Jiardly anythii?g that was beautiful 
produced in this country. I *emembcr at a period of 
my life, when I was about eighteen, I was taken over 
to see a silk factory in Macclesfield. At that time 
Mr. HuSkisson* whoso name ought always to be re¬ 
membered with respect among all sound economists, 
and tho Government of Lord Iiiverpool had* been 
making the first efforts, not to break down—^thdlt was 
reserved for their hagpier followei^—but to lessen, to 
modify,or perhaps I should say to mitigate, a little if *» 
possible the protective system. Down to the period 
of Mr. Huskisson silk handkerchiefs from France wdhe 
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proliibited. They were largely smuggled, and no 
gentleman went orer to Paris without, if he could 
m&nage^'it, bringing back in his pockets, his purse; 
his portm,ant§au, his hat, or his grcat-coat, handker¬ 
chiefs 'and gloves. But Mr. Huskisson carried a law 
in I which, ill' lieu of this prohibition of these French 
articles, a duty of thirty per cent, was imposed on 
the 17 !, aud it is in my recollection that there was a 
keener detestation of Mr. Huskissou, and a more 
violent passion roused against him in consequence of 

that mild, initial measure than ever was associated in 

< 

the other camp, in the Protectionist camp, within the 
career of Cobden aud Bright. I was taken to this 
manufactory, and they produced the English silk 
handkerchief they were in the habit of making, 
and which they thought it cruel to be competed with 
by the silk handkerchiefs of France, although even 
before <they» were allowed'^to compete the French 
manufacturer had to pay the tifie of t|iirty per cent, on 
the value. It was in that first visit to a manufactory 
in Macclesfield that—1 will not say I became a Free 
Trader, for it was ten or fifteen years later when I 
entered into the full faith of that pdiioy—hut from 
what I saw then there dawped upon my mind the 
first I'ay of light. What I thought when they showed 
me these handkerchiefs was, ^How detestable they 

really ai-e, and what in the world can be the object of 

<» 

(Coaicing, nursing, cod 41 ii?g manufacturers, to pro¬ 
duce goods Huch'^as those which you ought to be 
asliamed of exhibiting.’ •*' 
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Sir Bki.’nabd Burke, who has great success in tracing 
t'ar-roachiiig lineages for men who achieve greatness* 
has been able^o find the blood of Henry III. pf Eng¬ 
land and Robert Bruce, King of Scotland, in the veins 
of Mr. Gladstone. Stdl more interesting, possibly 
more authentic, is a memorandum I find in’a note 
addressed to mo by the late Mr. W. H. Gladstone. 
Writing from Hawarfien Rectory, under date Novem¬ 
ber 13tL, 1881, he says: Through my mother's 
mother, who was a Neville (Mary, daughter of the 
second Lord Braybrooke) my father becomes con¬ 
nected with Lord Chatham, Mr. Pitt, ^d l^r. Gren¬ 
ville, former Prime^Ministeis?, anfi Mr. ^Vindham, 
former Chancellor xjf the Exchequer." 

Mr. Gladstone’s father was a merchant in Liverpool, 
whither he had gone from Leith, where Thomas Glad¬ 
stone, grandfather of William, had established him¬ 
self as a corn-merchant. The Giadstonea have, as 

• * 

far as records A been remarkable for large families. 
Mr. Gladstone’s great-grandfather (who, by ilje way, 
spelled his name “ Gledstanes”),had eleven children. 
His fourth son, Thomas, hs^d sixteen; and it will be^t 
indicate the social and commercial position of Mr. 
Gladstone’s grandfather fc) record the fact that he' 
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was able to " do something ” for his seven surviving 
sons as they successively started in business. 

’jiohn Qladstone, the father of William'Ewart, did 
not hide his ti,lent in a naplcin. At„an early age he 
settled In Liveipool as a sort of dork in the house of 
Corrio' .& Co», a firm in .which he. presently became 
a partner. When, some sixteen years later, the firm 
c£ Corrie, Gladstone & Bradshaw was dissolved, John 
Gladstone took into partnership his b^^other Robert, 
and began with fresh ardour to extend his commercial 
operations. The new firm were axuong the earliest 
traders ’ Avith Russia, and they snatched at tlie East 
India trade when the monopoly of the old E.as'c India 
Company was broken down. But their principal 
business was with the West Indies, Avliere John Glad¬ 
stone held large sugar plantations—a circumstance 
which, as we shall see, had a good deal to do with 
moulding the^ early pdhtical .career of his illustrious 
son. ». * 

Mr. Gladstone was proudly fond of his father. 
When he sojourned in St. James's Square in the 
closing years of his residence in London he had hung 
up in the dining-room a portrait of his •father, Urought 
from Hawarden, one of his few personal possessions 
in the hireA mansion. Speaking abdut him at Leith, 
where Mfohn Gladstone had served an apprenticeship 
in his‘father’s office, he said: “1 will not dwell at 
Jtength upon the personal portraiture of my father, I 
may presume perhaps to say this, that while it is only 
for*the world to look upon'him mainly in the light of 
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nn active and successful merchfint, who, like many 
mercliants of the country, distinj^uished himself by 
an cnergetiI? philanthropy, so far as his chiidren are 
concerned, when* they think of him th(^y-can remem¬ 
ber nothing except his extraordinary claims up6n their 
profound gratitude land alfection.’^ » 

In a later year the illustrious son drew this graphic 
picture X)f a strong individuality: “ILiseye wnSs not? 
dim, nor his *iatural force abated, lie was,full of 
bodily and menial vigour. AVhatsoever his hand 
found to do, he did it with Ips might. Ho could not 
imder.stand or tolerate tliO'^e who, perceiving an ob¬ 
ject to‘be good, did not at once actively pursue it. 
With all this energy he joined a com‘sj)ou(ling 
warmth and, so to speak, eagerness of affection, a 
keen appreciation of humour, in which ho found a 

rest, and an indescribable frankne.ss and simplicity 

* * ^ 

of character, which, crowning his own qvalitws, made 
liim, I think (find ^ strive ♦to think impartially), 
nearly, or quite, the most inVjresting old man I have 
ever known. 

The Gladstones as a family always had a super¬ 
abundance of' energy, which carried their action 
beyond the limits of, their private concerns. AVe 
find some of the*earlier heads of the family i^spon- 
■ Bible Kirk elders. John Gladstone, brought into 
contact at a critical epoch with .tho active life of a 
growing community like Jthfit of Li'frerpool, soon*, 
began to take a prominent parlf in public affairs. 
When, in 1812, Oanping foftght a famous electiorfin 
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Liverpool, he threw' himself heart and soul into the 
■ advocacy of the cause of the great Minister, He 
adiresse^ public meetings on his behalf/ and it was 
from the balcatay of his house in Rodney Street that 
Mr. Calming spoke to the enthusiastic crowd who, as 
the result of the election, bailee? him member for 
Liverpool. 

• T^liere was in the house at the time a little boy 
destine^ to fill a larger space in his^ry even than 
Canning. William Ewart Gladstone was in his third 
year at this time, and doubtless from some upper 
windoT^^ looked out with wondering eyes on the tm‘- 
buleiit crowd, and heard the Minister talking of 
Catholic Emancipation and other strange matters. 
In fact, we have his personal testimony on this in¬ 
teresting point. On the 29th December, 1879, on the 
occasion of his reaching bis seventieth year, Mr. 
Gladstone received at* Havj^irden a deputation of 
Liverpool gentlemen, jvno brought hearty congratu¬ 
lations and a costly present. .In the course of 
'his acknowledgment he said: “You have referred 
to my connection with Liverpool, and it has hap- 
pened to me singularly enough to have the incidents 
of my personality, the association of my person¬ 
ality, if I may so speak, curiously divided between the 
Scotch ^extraction, which is purely and absolutely , 
Scotclf as te every ^’op of blood in my veins, wid, on 
the other hasd, a nativity in* Lit^erpool, which is Uie 
scene of ray earliest recollections. And very early 
those recollections are, f#r I remember, gentlemen, 
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wliat uono of you could possibly recollect: I re¬ 
member the. lirst election of Mr. Canning in Liver-' 
pool.” * \ 

That was in liS12^ a f^ cry to 187(h The review 
becomes the more imposing when we i-eflect 'what a 
foremost part Mr.'^ladstonq had taken fin mpuldicg 
the momentous events that have happened between 
the two dates. “Washington,” he once said, “is tft 
my mind the,])urest figure in history.” But of all 
the great men with whom Mr. Gladstone has at one 
time or another come into personal contact, ho pro¬ 
bably retained the gp-eatest admiration and reVerence 
for Canning. “ T was bred under the shadow of 
the great name of Canning,” he one night told the 

House of Commons. “ Every influence connected 

# 

with that name governed the politics of my childhood 
and of my youth. With Canning I rejoiced in the 
removal of religious disabilities, and iii^the character 
wdiid'li he gave to 5ur policy abroad. With Can¬ 
ning I rejoiced fu .the openipg he made towards the 
establishment of free commercial interchanges be¬ 
tween nations. With Canning, and under the shadow 
of that*great name, and undiu’ the shadow of the yet 
more venerable name pf Burke, my youthful mind and 
imagination werJ impresfeed.^’ « 

John Gladstone entered Parliament .some, years 
later. I do hot know whether Jm hoard the hiaiden 
speech of the member*for,Newark, but he certainly 
eat in the same Parliament witlf his son, and lived 
long enough to seg the ifcvgnificeut promise of. his 
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youth partially realised. In 1845 Sir Robert Peel, 
partly in recognition of personal merit, doubtless in 
coWplim^t to the brilliant young colleagao who was 
the bright pafticnlar star ol' his Miristry, made the 
elder Gladstone a baronet. Six years later, in the 
year of-the Great Exhibition, Sir Jrjhn died, mourned 
by troops of friends, full of years and honours and 
fiches*. 

The title went to Thomas, his eldest, sou. Whilst 
he lived no one out of the limits of ihe county 

of Kincardine knew or heard of Sir I’hoiuas Glad- 

< 

stone. ' Sometimes during the l-’arliamentary Session 
people j)assing thi’ough the lobby o! the House of 
Commons were startled at the sigln of a tall s])are 
figure, with a face singularly likti ]\Ir. Gladstone’s, if 
one could imagine it with the fire gone out. A quiet, 
retiring country gentleman, Sir I'homas Gladstone, 
on rare vjsits.to London, fli<t 4 >d about the precincts of 
the House of Coihmotvs, silent,^nnnoticing, and un¬ 
noticed—a sort of wraitl^ of his brother. 

There was another brother, who lived in Liverjiool, 
and maintained the commercial relations of the Glad- 
stone family. This was Robertson, a man wlio, though 
he took a fair share of the work of local government 
in the flown, did not aspire to deal w^bh affairs outside 
the linaits of the borough. There was an occasion, 
not likely to be forgotten by Mr. Gladstone’s detrac¬ 
tors, Avhen Robertson, mo^sjed tvith honest indignation 
and fraternal love, Anployed a maladroit trope when 
discussing the public posiflion of,his brother. After 
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ttiiH ne was confirmed'in his natural inclination to 
retirement from participation in political affairs, and 
in 1875 thSro passed away from human ^ight ,ft>r 
all time the colc-ssal burly figure which, with hands 
hidden in stupendous waistcoat pockets, long strode 
the streets of Livefpool. 

We have hardly got William Ewart Gladstone out 

• t ^ 

of petticoats yet, but having gone thus far in detailed* 
descx'iption obhis family belongings, it may bo''con- 
veuient finally to dispose of this branch of the subject. 
In 18:J‘J ho married Miss Catherine Glvnne, daughter 
of Sir Stephen Glyniie, of Hawardeii Castle,' Flint¬ 
shire, which became in tune the most familiar postal 
address in the world. He had eight children. One, 
the second daughter, died in 1850. His eldest 

I 

daii^hi'Or is married to the head-master of Welling¬ 
ton College, a younger one to the Rev. Mr. Drew. 
A third, unmarried, is IVincipalof Ntnvnhain College, 
Cambridge. 

O t 

Of his four sons the eldes>t, William Henry, sat in 
one House of Commons as member for Whitby, in 
another representing East Worcestershire. A man 
of gentle and retiring disposition, he did not take 
kindly to the turmoij of politics, and when oppor¬ 
tunity presenteef itself, gratefully withdrew^* The 
second son is Rector of Hawarden. In 1875 the 
torrent of abuse to which Mr., Gladstone w!ls sub¬ 
jected, took, in a som(!f»vhq^ obscure London weekly 
paper, the line of accusation thfit^the ex-Premior had 
presented his sou,^ordaii*3d in 1870, to one of,the 
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richest and easiest livings of the Church. Thia 
was a statement that might well have been passed 
0 V«r in ^ilenc!^. It touched Mr. GladsAone to the 
quick. Ho ■'^rote: ‘^^This 'easy liv«’ng entailed the 
charge of 8^000 peojile scattered over 17,000 acres, 
and fast inereasing in number. *" 'riio living ih no!- 
in the gift of the Crown. I did not Tn-osont him 
«fco the living or reconiraond him to bo pro'-onted. Ho 
was nc\t ordained in j.870. My relatiows,” ho proudly 
and truthfully added, ''have no specitil onuso to thank 
me for any advice given by me to the- Si'Vereign in tho 
matter* of Church patronage.” 

His third son, Henry, followed the early' family 
traditions by entering upon commurcial pursuits, 

spending some years in India. Ho married the 

* 

daughter of Lord Kendel, and still stands {i[)art 
from politics. Th(‘ only born politician among the 
sons is the youngest.* Mr. Herbert Gladstone made 
his first appearance in .the politfeal arena by gallantly' 
contesting Middlesex in,4pril, 1880. Defoatf'-d there, 
he was rctm’ned for Jjeeds two months later, and 
still represents a Leeds division in the House of 
Commons. For a while ho acted as Private Secretary 
to his father the Premier, tljough he received no 
salary? He became in succession* a Lord of the 
Treasnry and Financial Secretary to the War Office, 
the Secretaryship .to the Home Office being tho 
Jiighest post • to which ^Omnipotent father j)ro-» 
mpted him. Updh Mr. Gladstone’-s retirement in 
1804, colleagues who hfld long worked trith Mr. 
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Herbert Gladstone made haste to do him fuller jufe- 
tioe, promoting him to the position of First Commis¬ 
sioner of W8rks. , P 

A singularly naodest record this of tht? family of an 
Ulustrious statesman, four times Chief Minister of a 
nation ’'vhoso wedSth is illimitable, whoso .power 
reaches to the ends of the ear^h. We are, happily^ so 
accustomed in lingland to find our statesmen free’ 
from the chin-gie of nepotism, thfit we take Mr» Glad¬ 
stone’s innocence as a matter of course. But few 
more suggestive cha]>ters ^ his history could bo 
written than that whicli shows the son of a man, who 
has made many bishops, rector of the family parish 
in Flintshire; one ot his daughtoi’s married to a 
school-master; a second herself a school-mistress, 
whil ; another of his sons long sat at an office 
desk. 

When not in Loncloi* engaSred in Ministerial or 
political business, Mr.'Glad.stoae has dwelt among his 
own people in his Fliutshiup home. Of Hawarden 
Castle, its histoi’y and its belongings, I may cpiote 
furtlier from an interesting cornraunication addressed 
to me in* 1881 by the late Mr. W. H. (rladstoue:— 

The estate of Hawa);deu was purchased by Serjeant 
Glynuo trom the^ agents of Sequestration aftAr the 
execution of James Earl of Derby in 1651. It*came 
first into the Stanley family in, 1443, when it was 
granted by Henry VI. td Sif '.fhomas Stanley, Comp-.^ 
troller of his Household. This ^rant was recalled 
in 1450, but in 1454.it was* restored to Sir Thomas, 
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aftorvrairds Lord Stiinloy. After his death 
to his Second wife, Margaret Countess of Eichmost^J^ 
0^ whose decease it returned to Tlioifias Baid of 
Derby, and rSmained in thaf family till 1G51. 

On the Restoration, when the Commons rejected 
the Bill for restoring the estates of those lords which 
had boon alienated in thp late usurpation, Charles Earl 
%f Derby compounded with Serjeant (rlynne for the 
property of llawaruon and granted »it to him and 
his heirs. 

The old Castle was po;isess(*d by the Fai'liament in 
1G43, iioing betrayed to Sir William Brerotou, but 
was besieged sotm after by the Royalists, a'nd sur¬ 
rendered to Sir Michael Earnley, December 5th, 1643. 
ITie Royalists held it till 1615, when it was taken by 
(jencral Mytton. It was soon after dismantled, and 
its further de.striiction effected by its owner, Sir 
William» (ily^me, in lOGo. • 

'I'hero is no traditios of the Sfarls of Derby making 
the Castle thoir re.sidenfe subsequent to the death of 
the Countess of Richmond; but it is certain that it 
was not rendered untouable till dismantled by final 
order of the Parliament in 1647. • 

The Glynn© family were first heard of at Glyu 
Llyvoh, in Carnarvonshire, in 156/. • A knighthood 
was eonferred on Sir William, father of Seijeant, 
aftervyards Chief Jwitice, Glynne. Sir William, son of 
t«the Qhiof Jui^ticQ (who^alito a&t in Parliament |or Car¬ 
narvonshire ia 166fc), wan created a Baronet in 1661, 
^tariug his fathePa lifettme. u^bout this date the 
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fazn0y b(ji6»tne oozinectcd with Oxfordshire, and did 
not reside at Hawarden till 1727, when Sir Stephen, 
second Baromot, built a house there. A new gne w^, 
however, built slyjrtly after, in 1752, l^y Sir John 
Glyuue, who, by an alliance with the family of Raveiis- 
rroft, ac<iuire(l the adjoining .property of .Bioatllane. 
This liouttH, then called Broadlane House, is the 
kernel of the present residence known as Hawunfen < 
Castle. Sir John Glynne (sixth H.ironet) applied l^m- 
self to improving and develojiing the property on a 
larore scale by inclo''ing, draining, and jdantmg ; and 
under liini the estate grew to it^i present asjiect and 
dimensions. ('Fho park contiiiiis some 200 acres; 
the plantations cover about 5U0. The whole estate 
is upnard-. of 7,000 ) In 1800 the house, built of 
brick, was mm h euliirged aud cased iu stone in the 
castellated style, aud under the name it now bears. 
Further improvements, w* rt> made by l^ie l#te Sir 
Stephen Glynne iu Itfdl. ’ TJk^ new bloek, fiowever, 
Containing Mr. (xladstone's study was not addevl till 

1804. 

* Mr. Gladstone's room has throe windows and two 
fireplaces and is completely liued with bookcases. 
There are* three wntiug-tables in it. The first Mr. 
Gladstone uses fof political, the second for litfcrary 
work (Homeric aud other), when engaged upon such. 
'Fhe third is occupied by Mrs. Gla^tone. The ^oom 
has bu.sts and other libone^es of Sidney Hubert, 
Duke of Newcastle, Tennyson, Oanuing, Cobden, 
Homer, and others. ^ In a corner may be setm a. 
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specimen of an axe from ^ottingbam^ tbe blade of 
^ wbicb is singularly long and narrow, and conti-asts 
'^strongly with the American pattern,''to which Mr. 
Gladstone ':k much addicted. *■ 

Mr. Gladstone sold his collections of china and pic¬ 
tures in 1874, retaining, howeve/r, those of ivories and 
antique jewels, exhibited at Sou h Kensington and 
elsewhere. 

His library contains over 10,000 volumes, and is 
very rich in theology. Separate departments are 
assigned in it to Homer, Shakespeare, and Dante. 

Chief portraits in the house are those of Sir Konelm 
Digby, by Vandyck, an ancestor of Honora Conway, 
Sir John Glynne’s wife; Lady Lucy Stanley, daughter 
of Thomas Karl of Northumberland, mother to Sir K. 
Digby^s wife; Jane Warburton, afterwards Duchess 
of Argyll, great granddaughter to Chief Justice 
Glynile; Sir William ,Glynne, iirst Baronet, ascribed 
to Sir Peter Lely; Onief Justice a young 

man and another in hcs judicial robes; Lady Sandys, 
grandmother to Sir William Glynne’s wife; Lady 
Wheler, daughter of Sir Stephen Glynn; Sir John 
Glynne with Honora Conway his wife, holding a draw¬ 
ing of the new house at. Brocdlane; Sir Eobert 
Williams, of Penrhyn, who married a daughter of the 
Clfief Justice; Catherine Grenville, afterwards Lady 
Braybrooke and mother of Lady Glynne; Mrs. Glad¬ 
stone, by Saye; Ladyc Lyttelton, by Say e ^ the late 
Sir Stephen, by 'fioden; Mr. Gladstone's own portrait, 
by W. B. Richmond ^ Viscountess Vane, wee Hawes; 
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Oliarles Uenrictta Maria his Queen, and Charles 
II., copies from Vandyck; and s<‘veral others, one 
attributed to Gainsboroug’h. There ^re busts 
Pitt, Sir John OHynne, Rev. Henry (Wynne, Mrs. 
(rladstouo, Mr. Gladstone by Marochetti, and other 
statuary. *' 

The lote Sii Stephen left,* good Iopographifal 
library, mid himself compiled an account of nearly all 
the old parish chinches in the kingdom. He*died^ 
much beloved .mid lamented, in 1874. 
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MEMBKK FOR NEWARK. 

Mb. Gtladstone had not reached his twelfth birth¬ 
day when he arrived ‘at Eton. The date of his entry 
i^ the sohool-book,s is September, 1821. Fifty-seven 
years later he returned to Eton and lectured to the 
newer boys. “ My attachment to Eton,” he told them, 
''increases with the la^se of years. It is the Queen 
of Schools,” Among his contemporaries was that 
Selwyn, afterward Eishop of Lichfield and missionary 
in New Zealand, to whose splendid life his old school¬ 
fellow long time later found occasion to pay a glowing 
tribute. Mackworth Praed, Chauncey Hare Towns- 
hend, F. H. Doyle, and A. H. Hallam were also at 
Eton Vtritli Mr. Gladstotn^. t 

The lad learned all that was to* bo learned in the 
Eton of those days.* School studies left him many 
spare hours, and his rostle.ss energy found more or 
less adequate"channels of escape in literature. He 
started a College journal, the Eton Miscellany, and 
chjefly wrote it himself. He wa^ equal to either prose 
or verse, embarking, inter alia, upon a tremendous 
popm laudatory of Richard Coeur de Lion. There are 
some lines in tbi^ schooj-boy flight which, without 
violence, mighty be "adapted to Mr. Gladstone's out¬ 
break, at the time of the Bulgarian Atrocities, from a 
briefly enforced staUb of quifttude. “ Who foremost 
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now?” the jacketed small boy asks in this tremend¬ 
ous poem— 

Who ffiremost now tlio deadly spear to dart, ^ / 

And strike the jav’lin the Moslein’s fi^rt; 

Who foreniost now to climb the ’leaguers wall, 

The first to triumph or the first to fall ? 

But the young poeV of this date had no prophetic 
• vision of the future. His thoughts were full of 
Richard “ stalking along the blood-dyed plain and 
“ bathing his hands in IMoslcm blood.” • * 

The yonth Jel’t Eton in December. 1827, and after 

studying for six months witli. Dr. Turner, afterward 

% 

Bishop of Calcutta, went to Christ Churchy Oxford. 
How weir he worked is evidenced by the fact that, 
going up for examination in 1831, ho gained the highest 
honours of the Univepity, graduating Double First. 

In the course of time lie came to represent his 
Alma Mater in the House of Commons, in time to 
be dismissed peremptorily, if not with ignominy. It 
was characteristic ^of him that, going down to Man¬ 
chester just after his defeat at,Oxford, he made the 
earliest use of his unmuzzled opportunities to sing 
the praises of Oxford. I have,” he said, “loved the 
University of Oxford with a deep and passionate 
lovej and so I sha^ love it to the end. If my affec¬ 
tion is of the smallest advantage to, that great, fbat 
ancient, that noble institution, that advantage, such as 
it is, and it is most insignificant, Oxford will possess 
as long as, I live.^^ • . , 

Newman was a great force at Cfxford when the 
future member for the Jluiversi^y was undergraduate. 
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" At that time,” Mr. Gladstone says, " before the era 
of the controversies with which he is connected, New¬ 
man, with his deep piety and his remarkable gifts of 
mind, was a\^at object of** interest* He was looked 
upon rather with prejudice as what is termed a Low 
Churchman, but was very muc?i respected for his 
character and his known ability. He was then the 
‘ Vicar of St. Mary's at Oxford, and used to preach 
theVe.t Without ostentation or effort, by simple ex¬ 
cellence, he was constantly drawing*'undergraduates 
more and more around^him. Newman's manner in 
the pulpit was one about which, if you consideiv^d it 
in its separate parts, you would arrive at very un¬ 
satisfactory conclusions. There was not very much 
change in the inflection of the voice; action there was 
none. His sermons were read, and his eyes were 
always on his book. All that, it may be said, is against 
the efficacy lol preaching. But taking the man as a 
whole, there was a Bta.mp and seal upon him. There 
was a solemn music an^ sweetness in tlio tone. There 
was a completeness in the figure, taken together with 
the tone and with the manner, which made even his 
delivery such as 1 have described it, and though 
exclusively with written sermons, singularly at¬ 
tractive.” 

Naturally Mr. Gladstone was attracted during his 
residhuce in the ITuivorsity by the opportunities of 
debate offered by the .OxfUrd Union, in which he 
rapidly rose to thsd proud position of president. The 
, outer world at this time was mojirod by the passion of 
Parliamentary ^efonp. Lord John Bussell had jnyt 
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brought forward in the House of Commons the first 
Ministerial Measure of Reform. The Oxford Union 
had, of course* something to say on this mon^entous 
question, and it is«nterestmg to find in iihe minutes 
of the Club an amendment, moved by William Ewart 
Gladstone, to the efitet that The Ministry has un- 
wiholy introduced and most unscrupulously forwarded 
a measure which threatens not only to change our form 
of government, but ultimately to break up the,very 
foundatiuu of social order, as well as materially to 
forward the views of those who are pursuing this pro¬ 
ject throughout the civilised world.*’ 

Mr. Gladstone was in Italy when the summons came 
lu obedience to which he placed his foot on the first 
rung of the ladder of fame. It was the year 1832. 
The Reform Bill had just been passed, and the United 
Kingdom was in the throes of expectation as to what 
might lollow on the summoning of the fir^ Reformed 
Parliament. It was the Duke of .Newcastle, registered 
owner of the borough of Nqjvark, who was instru¬ 
mental in bringing Mr. Gladstone into the House of 
Commons. In a conversation which took place upon 
the hustings on the day of nomination, there is some¬ 
thing eminently cl||aracteristic of Mr. Gladstone as he 
was known to a later generation. ^ ’ • 

A matter-of-fact elector, who probably did uofcreut 
his house or shop from the Duke, asked the ^ung 
candidate “Whether heVas,not the Duke of New¬ 
castle’s nominee ? ” This was an* exceedingly em- 
bariUBsing question. , If the^candidate said “No,**^ 
he would belsonvioted, within eyery ijian’s knowledge. 
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.of a falsohood. If he said “Yea,” what a farce was 
this DominatioTi and bustle at the poll 1 Hut Mr. 
(llfidstoite, thcwigh an exceedingly young bird at this 
d ue, was noV to be caught by chafi. lie asked the 
honourable elector to do him the favour of defining the 
term nominee. The unw'ary elector fell into the trap, 
and Mr. (Iladstono wji ^,.of course, able to declare that 
in such a sense he was vot the Duke’s nominee. Asa 
mattei^of fact he certainly was, and the prepoud(‘rance 
of the Duke’s influence was indicated by his being 
returned at the head of• the ]K)11. 

Mr. Glad.stOiic’s address to the electors of Newark 
has peculiur value as iud'''nting precisely the poliiic'al 
platform from which the great social, religious, and 
political Liberator sprung. It is ah ^ interesting as 
showing how this marvellously subtle mind is able to 
make the wor.se ayip' . r the better reason, and how 
ingenioiIsJy he argues to .conYince the electors of 
Newark and hirnsolf.' The dooumcjit, dated 9th 
October, 1831, runs tliua:— 

Having now completed my canvass, I think it my 
duty as well to remind you of the principles on which 


I have solicited your votes, as freely to ;\ssure my 
friends that its result has ed md success beyond a 

4 X •. I V 

doubt. I have not requested your favour on the ground 
of ad]berence to the opinion.s of any man or party. 


further than such adherence can be fairly undorst»>od, 

''from tbe conviction I havh not besitated to avow, that 

«» 

we must watch and resist that uninquiring and undis 


orimihating desire for cha^ige among us, which threq^tens 
to produce, along Vith partial good, a melancholy pre 
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ponderance of Tniscliief—wliicli 1 am persnaded would 

aggravate beyond ('om])nfation tlin decp-Jseatod evils of 

onr social stjtte, and tlic heavy burdciii^of our indus- 

trial classes—whirh by disturbing our pillce, destroys 

confidence, and si rikos at the root of prosperity. Thus 

it has done already!* and thus we must therefore be- 

*> 


lieve it will do. For the mitigation of those evils we 

• % 

nnist^ I think, look not c*n]y to particular measures, 


but to tlio r(*storntion of sounder f^vnoral principles. 


iTK\an t'spccially lliat principle on which, alone the in¬ 


corporation of Ib'lip'ioii witli.ihe State, in onr Consti¬ 
tution, can be defended ; thal Iho duties of*go\'oruurs 
are strictly and ]^ecn1ia:*ly religious, and ihnl Ici^isla- 
turcs, like individuals, are bound to ('arrv throiudioui 
their act.'? the spint of the higli truths they liave ack¬ 
nowledged. Principles are now an-ayed against onr 


institutions, and not by truckling nor by tomporiziog 
—not b}’' oppression or^cornipf ien—but 1^ jw^'junples 
they Tuust bo iney. Among llieir lirst rc.‘?uU slioidd bo 
a sedulous and spooia] altentiijm to tbo intori'>ts of tlm 
poor, founded upon the rule thal tliose who aro the 
least ahle to take care of themselvos. slniuld he most 


regarded by others. Partioul.irly it is a duty to en¬ 
deavour by every ^eans Ibat labour tna}'^ reech o ade- 
(piate remuneration; wLicb, un.lia]')^hly among .several 
classes of our fcllow-countrynjen, i.s not now the ?;ase. 
Whatever measiires, therefore, wli^tlier by correction 
of the poor laws, allotmonV rf cottage* ground, or ’ 
otherwise, tend to promote this ol)ject, I deem en¬ 
titled to the warmest* support, with all such as are* 

* 

calculated to receive sound ruorftl coifiiuct in any class 
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of society. I proceed to the momentous question of 
slavery, which I have found entertained among you in 
that can<^d and temperate spirit which akne benefits 
its nature, or promises to reifiove its difficulties. If 1 
have not recognised the right of an irresponsible 
society.to interpose between me {irnd the electors, it 
has not been from any disrespect to its members, nor 
from unwillingness to answer theirs (sic) or in any 
othei questions on which the electors may desire to 
know my views. To the esteemed s^retary of the 
society I submitted my reasons for silence; and I 
made a point of stating these views to him, in his 
character of a votei’. As regards the abstract lawful¬ 
ness of slavery, I acknowledge it simply as importing 
the right of oue man to the labour of another; and I 
rest it upon the fact that Scripture, the paramount 
authority ijpon such a point, gives directions to the 
persons gtant^ing in the relation, of master to slave for 

4 ^ a 

their conduct in the ^relation y whereas, were the 
matter absolutely aud necessarily sinful, it would not 
regulate the manner. Assuming sin as the cause of 
degradation, it strives, and strives most effectually, to 
cure the latter by extirpating the former. We are 
agreed that both the physical and the moral* bondage 
of thef slave are to be abolished. Tie question is as 
to the order, and the order only; now Scripture 
attack^ the moral qvil before the temporal one, and 
^the temporal through ifj^he «moral one, and I am 
content with the order which Scripture has estab¬ 
lished. To this end I desire to see immediately set on 
foot, by impartial ^nd tjpvereign authority,*® universal 
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and efficient system of Christian instruction, not in¬ 
tended to resist designs of individual piety and wisdom, 
for the religious improvement of the negroei^ but to 
do thoroughly wh&t they can only do psa-tially. As 
regards immediate emancipation, whether with or 
without compensation, there ai*e several minor reasons 
against it; but that which weighs with mo is, that it 
would, I much fear, exchange evils now affecting thh"*' 
negro for others which are weightier—^for a noloSpse 
into deeper debasement, if not for bloodshed and in¬ 
ternal war. Let fitness b^{ made a condition for 
emancipation; and Jet us strive to bring him to that 
fitness by the shortest possible course. Let him enjoy 
the means of earning his freedom through honest, in¬ 
dustrious habits ; thus the same instruments which 
attain his libei-by shall likewise render him competent 
to use it; and thus I earnestly trust without risk of 
blood, without violation of property, with uniynpaired 
benefit to the nqgro, and with the utmost speed which 
prudence will admit we sha]! arrive at that exceed¬ 
ingly desirable consummation, the utter extinction of 
Slavery. And now, gentlemen, as. regards the en¬ 
thusiasm ^with which you have rallied round your 
ancient flag, and welcomed the humble representative 
of those principles whose emble^p. it is, I truA that 
neither the laspe of time nor the seductions of.pros- 
perity can efface it from my memory. To ifly op- 
ponenta my acknowledgments, are due for the good-,^ 
humour and kindness with which thpy have received 
me; and while I would thapk my friends for their 
cealous an^ unwearied exertions «n my favour, I 
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briefly, btit emphatically, assure them that if promises 
be an adequate foundation of confidence, or experience a 
reasonable groiyid of calculation, our victory is sure.” 

Mr. Gladsflbne’s maiden speech iJt the House of 
Commons was made in defence of the doTiiestic in¬ 
stitution of slavery. It was a *\)urniiig’ question 
at the tim(* he entered, Parliament, and liis views 
^ere naiurally tinged by ilie circumstance ihat his 
Eatluh- »wned many slaves in Dcmei’ara. To denounce 
the institution of slavery was to impugn (he humanity 
of his father. In fact, .a personal reference had 
been made^ to Mr. John (Gladstone in the course 
of the debate on the aboiitioi} of r,la,very.' We 
next find him appearing as the advocate of that 
estimable body of politicians, the FriunneJi of Liver¬ 
pool, who were ihrealtmod with extinction couseqiu'nt 
upon a too open exercise of their alleged right to do 
what they likwd with their own^-that is to say, to <ret 
as much as possible for Aheir votes. We fnithcj- find 
this uncompromising youi^ Tory resisting an attempt 
to deal with the temporalities of the Church of Ireland 
and opposing Mr. Jlumo in his (dfort to open the 
Universities to Nonconformisis. 

Sir Kobert Peel had taken note of ^he young mem¬ 
ber fot^ Newark, and^when, in the last days of 18:>4, 
he unrfertook to form a Ministry in succession to that 
of Lord Melbourne, he offered Mr. Gladstone the post 
pf Junior Lord of the Tresiyury*. This was a tolerable- 
success for a young man in tho twenty-fifth year of 
hi^ age, and at the close his second Ptwliamentary 
Session. But it v^p,s th§ prelude to even rapid 
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advancjement. 1‘arliament had scarcely met for the 
Session of 1835, when he was installed in the office of 
Uiidcr-Secretary for the Colonies. ^ » 

Hei'o is a chS.rming' leaf of autobioj^raphy contri¬ 
buted by Mr. Gladstone in the conrsc of a letter pre- 
faciutt a Lite of tUfc Earl of Abei’deen : “ On an even- 
iug in the month of January, 1835, 1 was sent for by 
Sir Kobcrc Peel, and received from him the offei^ 
which 1 accepted, of the Under-Secretaryship dl* the 
Colonies. I'’i-uiu him I wmiit on to Lord Aberdeen, 
who w.i.s thus to be, in otludal home-talk, my master. 
1 imty confess that I went in fear and trpmbliug'. 1 
knew Lord Aberdeen only by public ruitiour. Dis¬ 
tinction of itself, naturally and properly, rather alarms 
the young'. I had heard of his high character; but 1 
had also heard' of him as a man of cold manners, close 
.and oven haughty reserve. It was dusk when I en- 

teretl his room—the one on the first t'looi',jwiLh the 

* * 

bow-will (low Ij^okiag to tlio^ PLirk—s(^ tbac I saw 
his figure rather than lii% countenance. I do not 
recollect the matter of the conversation; but T well 
remember that, before I ha,d been tlireo minutes with 
him, all my apprehensiorns had melted away like snow 
in the sun. I pamo away from that interview, con¬ 
scious indeed—^as who could fai^ to he conscibus ?— 
of his dignity, but of a dignity so tempered by a pecu¬ 
liar purity aud gentleness, anid so associated with 
impressions of bis kindness^ afid even friendship, that J 
believe I felt more about the wondbr of his being at that 
time so misunderstood by t^e outer world, than about 
the* new duties and responsibjlities*of my new office.” 
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The young Minister lost no time in bringing in his 
• first Bill, a measure designed to improve the condi¬ 
tion of passengers in merch,ant vessels. The Ministry 
was, however, too short-lived for tfiis humble effort to 
be added to the accomplishments of the statute-book. 
Mr. Gladstone's young hopes received a temporary 
blow from contact with the queistion of the Irish 
Church, which exercised so important an influence 
on lafer stages of his career. It wa^ on a resolution 
containing the nucleus of the Irish Church Bill of 
1809 .that the first Ministry of which he formed a 
member was defeated, and forced to resign. 

4 

For the next five or six years Mr. Gladstone re¬ 
mained in opposition with his great chief. But though 
out of office he was not idle. He spoke frequently i n de¬ 
bates, and the growth of his position in the country is 
testified to by the fact, that in 1837,being in his twenty- 
eighth'yoar,*'he was invited to'*stand as the Tory can¬ 
didate for Manchestef. He declined*the proposal, but 
was ne'^ertheless run, aifd polled a considerable number 
of votes. It was at this period of his career that Lord 
Macaulay described him in a famous sentence as “ a 
young man of unblemished character, and of distin¬ 
guished Parliamentary talents, the rising hope of 
those stem and unbending Tories who follow reluc- 
tantTv and mutinously a leader whose experience 
and eloquence are' indispensable to them, but whose 
cautious temper and infiderate opinions they abhor.'' 
This was, as everyone knows, written ajiropos of Mr. 
‘Gladstone’s essay on “ Che State in its Relations with 
the. Ohurch"; a*worlf the theory of whi^ Macaulay 
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lias described as based upon tbe proposition tbat the 
propagation of religious truth is one of tho chief ends 
of government. <, 

This pious political tract gave groat joy to Oxford, 
to which fountain of blessings spiritual, social, and 
intellectual,^^ it was dedicated. Oxford did not forget 
the compliment when, eight,years later, a change in 
the political opinions of the member for Newark ne¬ 
cessitated liis looking out for another seat, in other 
directions than that of literature and the Church, the 
rising hope of the stem, onbending Tories ■justified 
the description of the Edinburgh reviewer. We find 
him at this period lending the weight of his eloquence 
and the force of his genius to stopping the progress 
of Reform in whatever direction it was urged. He 
opposed a Ministerial scheme for dealing with the 
Church rates in deference to the views of Dissenters. 
He passionately def/.’ioded negro apprenticeship, the 
last vestige of -slavery permitted in the West Indies. 
He opposed a scheme of na6ional education in which, 
• as Lord Morpeth put it, “ it was declared to be the 
duty of the State to provide education for Dissenters 
so long as it fingered their gold,” and he fought hard 
in the long battle against the Bill designed to remove 
the civil disabilities of Jews. He was always thorough, 
and being, in these days of partially developed Intelli¬ 
gence, a Tory, he battled under the Tory flag with the' 
same impetuous vigour as in fuller manhood he brought 
to the effort in palling it down. 
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rilAXrKLLOIl OF TIIK KXCnEQUEU, 


In 1841 Sii* liobc'i't Pt'ol wus bac^S in powcr^ bringinjr 
with liim tho “young nian of unbieiiiishod diameter^' 
whom Lord Macaulay, perhaps not altogether without 
spire,»spi)ke of as a rival, but in whom the la7‘ge- 
minded statesman saw nothing but a’prcmiising pupil 
and fiaeiid. To Sir Ro^^ort Peel Mr. (Jladstono had 

r 

transfen-ed some of that enthusiastic homage he had 
in boyhood jmid to Canning. ‘^It is/' he said, speak¬ 
ing at MaiicliiJ'.tcr threti years after the death of his 
old chief, ^'^easy to enumerate maiiy eharaeteristics of 
the greatness of Sir Robert I’eel. It is easy to speak 
of his ability, of his sagacity, of his indefatigable 
iudustiy. Rut there was something yet more admir¬ 
able than the iinmenao intellectual j^udownients with 
which it had plea,sed i^e Almighty to gift him, and 
that was his sense of public virtue; it was his purity 
of conscience, it was his determination to follow tiie 
public good, it was that disposition in him which, 


when he had to choose between personal ease and 
enjoyment, or agij,in, on tho oth'er hand, between 
political power and distinction and what he knew to 
be tile welfare of the nation, his choice was made at 
once. Wlxcii his choice was made no man pver saw 
him hesitate, no hian ever saw him hold back from 
fihat which was necessary to giv^j it effect.^^ 
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Kptnrnin" to tlio subject, spoakin^^ at Snndorland 
in lSt)2, 31 r. (Tladstum* said: “No lapse of time can 
ever efface fi-oin tbo roctkilection of bis confllrviiioii 
the scM'vire lie pfiTorinod, niul tlio diavactcr by \vb!* b 
those s(n‘viros W'to illnstrritc'd and adoi-ned. rv- 
collec'tioM of i)iiblif' Tffr ('an ('vor bo doarov io \ o lhau 
to Inivo been associabul him, and 1o Lave ]i:id 

share in i^iviuy' (‘lT'*rf to liis (‘onvictious din’in;^ IJk) 
course of iioiv more thaTi L>veiilv \ears. ^I’o him 1 o\mj 

•i f 

it that my niiud was first directed to those economical 

ft/ 

and eomniereial (jiicstious, the*dis[>osal and solutMU of 
^’which will (ill so lai*ge ami lumourablo a in tho 

history of the present age. And of him I will venture 
to say that, great as ■were his intelleetnal qualities, 
comprehensive and fai;-sigLled as were his views, dis- 
tiuguislu'd as were tho lirmness and tho courage Avith 
■whieli he sustained lliom, not even those intellectual 
qualities were more rein^irkablo^ in the eyes of tfliose to 
whom he was iutynalely known \han what 1 ivill call 
the S])lenduni- and llu' [lurity (»l^lus jjublio virtues/^ 

To the bai'lianumt saminoned in ]y4J Mr. (lladstoiio 
was ae:ain retiii'ucd as member fur Newark, tliis time 
as the eolleagiK^ of Lord John ^Manners. In the 
Ministry lie held two olllces, that of ]\Iaster of ^he 
Mint and ^ ice-Lresidcjit of the l>oa?d of Trade. 

In tho memorials of Charlotte AVilliams vnn,#AV 0 
find a roinark on ibis circumstance* wbicb throws a 
strong sidw-ligbt on tlie jjiiblfc ’rocognitiun i)f Mr. 
Gladstone’s cliaractcr at tins epoeb. Writing to 
Baron Varnbngen von •Knse, ufidor date London, 
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18tli XovombDr, 1841,” Miss •Williams "Wj-nn reports: 
“ They say Mr. Gladstone has Lecn given two offices in 
order, if possible, to keep him quiet, awi by giving 
him too mrch to do, to prevent him from troubling 
his head about the Church. But I know it will be in 
vain, for, to a speculative mind like his, theology is a 
far more inviting and extensive field than any offered 
■ by the Board of '^I'rade.” 

This is a shrewd estimation of character, the full 
accomplishment of which the channiug letter-writer 
would have witnessed had she lived five years longer. 


and seen Mr. Gladstone, just freed fj’om the Imperial 
cares of office, gleefully buckle on his armour to do 
battle with the Pope for the varKpiisliing of the Vati¬ 
can. In the meantime he found ])k‘nty to do in his 
dual office. 

The Session of IS■12’ was the one which saw Sir 
Robert Pee’ bring in his new sliding scale of Corn 
Duties—a slide wliich^swiftly led to the total abolition 
of the impost. Closely connected with the compre¬ 
hensive Free Trade policy into which the Premier was 
drifting was the Revision of tho Tariff, a hercnleixu 
task, peculiarly adapted to the genius of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone. This was his opportunity for l)ringiug into 
play that etatesman-like view of a >ude field, combined 
with that Consummate mastery of details, which sub- 
Bcqubutly marked his budgets. His speeches bad 
already established for ]iim the position of a debater, 
and oven of an crator. llis Tariffs Bill anS his con¬ 
duct in Curamiltee stamped him as a statearran. 
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In the following year *(1813) ho became head of 
his department, and as President of the Board of 
Trado carried ^in important Bill, coutrol^ng the then 
young domestic iiKtitution of railways. ^Bince the 
y ar 1843 Mr. Gladstone has done so much for the 
p >ople that his comp£ft«atively minor achievements arc 
lost sight of. It is neverthelesg intcrosiing to recall 
the fact that ho was the author of the I’arliamentary 
train which travels the full length of all lines twite'a 
day at a fare of one penny a mile—})erhaps a more 
useful work than his essay on “ The State in its IJela- 
tions with the Church,or even his pamphlet on 

Vaticanism.” 

In 1845 the Government, having determined to 
bring in a Bill dealing with Muvnootli College in 
a way that did not satisfy Mr. Gladstone’s sound 
Church principles, ho resigned, checking for a moiucut 
his brilliant advance. Jlut he was not a ijiau,wliom 
Sir Robert Peel could long spare from his side. Early 
next year he returned to the Ministry ;is Secretary of 
State for the Colonics, and, what was oven more im¬ 
portant, pledged to go the full length of Sir Robert 
Peel’s Free Trade policy, which now reached the point 
of the abolition of the Corn Laws. This progress, 
carrying him far beyond the halting stops of t\e 
Duke of Newcastle, necessitated resignation of His 
seat for Newark. Thereafter, for the whole of this 
important Session, and during the greate'r part of 
the next, he remained without a seat.* When he re¬ 
turned as member for Oxford Com Law Repeal 
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Act was passed; Sir Hobort Peel, liaving done his 
work, was relegated to tlio O])positiou Lenclies, and 
tho W^iigs Lad a lease of power. 

In 1806^ Sir Itobert Peel died', and it scorned to 
some of those who Lad lived and worked with this 
supreme man that any subsequent attempts to form 
. a good Goveriitnent for England would bo hopeless. 
The turbulent individuality of some of Lis lieutenants 
might, fora time, be merged in Lis stronger will and 
more transcendent power. Put he gone, who was to 
lead men like Mr. Gladstone, Sir James Graham, and 
Sidney Herbert ? They would beL.>ng to neither party, 
and standing aloof, tlieir ability acknowledged, and 
their motives above suspicion, they probably exer¬ 
cised more infliamce on the House of Commons than 
either group on the two front benches. In the win¬ 
ter of this year Mr. Gladstone, going to Naples for 
a holiday,* saAv something of tho condition of prison 
life under that enlightened monaj;;ch, Ferdinand II. 
Tlirowing himself with his accustomed energy into 
this cause, lut, through the medium of letters addressed 
to Lord Aberdeen, tlien Premier, succeeded in arous¬ 
ing not oidy in Fiiigland, but throughout Europe, a 
storm of indignation against wliat the then editor of 
the faithful JJmeers called ‘^fe plus digne et lo 
niejlleur des Pois.” Tho immediate result of this 
chivalrous advocacy was not cornulensurato with the 
storm it aroused. ‘Bfit it bore fruit whep Garibaldi 
and a free people inarched into Naples, and King 
Bomba, his priests, hie womeuj; and his Court, ran out. 
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If Mr. Gladstone had died before 1853 he would 
have been accounted a brilliant politician cut off 
before the ripeness of year* had brought him fulness 
of opportunit}’’. itc' had done gr(!at things^ but their 
character was rather critical than constructive. He 
had spoken brillia.ntly) but had not achieved anything 
likely to secure him })ernianeiilr fame. In 1853 tho. 
square peg was happily thrust int 9 the scpiare hol^, 
and Mr. Gladstone became Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer. Ilis remarkable ability for dealing with 
figures, for evolving a comprclfensivo schoine out\)f a 
multiplicity of details, had been shown in tlfe Tariffs 
Bill already alluded to. In 185^ he had disclosed 
in stronger light his mastery over tho science of 
National Finance. • 

At this epoch Lord Derby was Premier and ]\fr. 
Disraeli Chancellor of tho Exchequer. ^ The latter 
had introduced his fi*st budget in an elaborate 
speech, extending over five hours and a quarter. 
Unless it greatly differed frohi all his orations of 
similar proportions it must have been intolerably 
heavy. To one listener, however, it possessed a keen 
and enthralling interest. Mr. Gladstone had not, up 
to this period, entered upon that attitude of pcrsoi^al, 
sometimes acrid, antagonism with Mr. Disraeli whu-h 
subsequent events and relative positions created, •ifo 
had answered and been ansj.vercd by him in ^he course 
of debate. • But tho House and tlu' coyntry had not as 
yet come to look with keen interest for what might 
follow upon a.conflict Ixitweeii‘these two men, who 
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liad no possession in common except genius. Circum¬ 
stances wore rapidly tending toward the creation of 
the condik'on of affairs the Hou^o of Commons and 
the country were long familiar with. Mr. Gladstone 
could never forgive Mr. Disrapli’s hitter attacks on 
his old friend and master. Sir Robert Peel, and had 
■ loudly cheered Sidney ITorbort when, in a moment of 
passionate indignation, that gentleman had pointed to 
the Treasury Bench, whei'O now prosperously sat the 
detractor of the great Free-Trader, and asked the 
House to behold in him a spectacle of humiliation.” 

"Wdicn Mr. Disraeli essayed to deal with finance, 
Mr. Cladstone with fierce delight sprang upon him, 
gn’pping him so sorely that ho made an end of 
him, his budget, and the Ministry of which he was 
the prop, kiord Derby resigned, and Lord Aberdeen, 
being calk'd upon‘to forma Ministry, invited Mr. 

tf * I • 

Gladstone to take tl^e office out of which he had driven 
Mr. Disraeli. Uis acceptance of tfie offer did not, of 
course, finally mark his passage across the groat g ul f 
which separates Toryism from Liberalism. Lord Aber¬ 
deen was at this epoch far removed from what wo in 
these days should call a Liberal. Still, he was certainly 
noA a Tory-^was, indeed, at the other end of the stick, 
inasmuch as the Tories being out, he was called upon 
to succeed them„ and had for colleague Lord John 

Russell. . o ‘ 

* • • • 

Mr. Gladstontfs conversion to Liberalism had been 
slow but certain. ^While yet a member of the 
fsvowcdly Corwervative G-ovemment of Sir* Robert 
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Peel, ho was gradually seeing light. When the shep¬ 
herd died, and the fold was broken iip, he declined 
overtures made to him hy Lord Dcrl^ to jbin tho 
Ministry formed in 1852, nominally as successor to tho 
hcritago of Sir Pobert Peel. He long stood aloof 
from both parties. ’ Probably tho fact that ]\fr. Dis¬ 
raeli had come to be acceptod as a high priest to 
Toryism added the last impulse to his conviction that 
Toryism was a thing not to bo desired or encouraged. 
Accordingly, ho formally ranged himself in the 


Liberal ranks. • , 

On the 18ih of April, 185-3, ho delivered the 
first of what has proved to be a long series of 
budget speeches unsnrjiassed in Parliamentary his¬ 
tory. There are some members in tho present House 
of Commons who have a vivid recollection of tho occa¬ 
sion. Expectation stood on tiptoe. Tho House was 
crowded in every pai-*, and it remained crowded and 
tireless, while f#r the space of*fivo hours Mr. Glad¬ 
stone poured forth a Hood fif oratory which made 
arithmetic astonishingly easy, and gave an unaccus¬ 
tomed grace to statistics. Merely as an oratorical 

display, tho speech was a faro treat to tho crowded 
« 

assembly that heayd it, and to tho iniiumerablo com¬ 
pany which some hours later road it. But tho\ orm 
was rendered doubly enchanting by the subsjanco. 
It was clear that Mr. Gladstone could not only adorn 
the exposition of finance with the glamour of oratory, ^ 
but could control the developments of finance with 
a master-hand. • • • 
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Ilis sclicino win a bold o‘iie.' The young and un¬ 
tried Chancellor of tlio ^^’xchoquor found himself with 
a suiq)lus of soTnething over tl veo-quarteili of a million. 
Tliis was much. But it was*-enough to make 
things pleasant in one • two influc,ntial quarters, and 
ho might have hoped ii.r a fulhar jmrso next year. 'J'o 
have taken this course, to have dribbled away the 
•■tiurplus, practically to have matters where tlioy 
stoodp would, moreover, have saved him an iidimtudo 
of trouble, and relieved him fi uii .i tremendous risk. 
8eoruing those consideralious, plunging into the 
troubled sea with the conlidcnt dai-iiuj- of ueiiius, lie 

increased tfixuUoQj oliietly l»y luanipiiliitiun 
of tlio Inconio Tax^ rind was l]ie"'*l)y enaldedj in a 
wliolesalu manner tluit seems ely less ilian 

magical, to juduce or absolnit'ly aliolish the duties 
on nearly throe huudred aiL/ c of commerce in 
daily iv^e. U’he secret of the li iaiu icr’s necromancy 
lay in that sound principle which lie may bo said to 
have inaugurated in British liiunice, and under lije 
extended application of wJiich trade and commerce 
have advanced by leaps and bounds, lie reckoned 
upon that jn-operty in national liuaiiof known as the 
“elasticity of revenue,^’ now habitually, as a mat¬ 
ter dt ordinary caloulatioii, counted upon to make 
good* deficiencies immediately accruing upon reduc¬ 
tion oT taxation. Thore is nothing roniarkablo in tho 
, adoption of this principlato-tiay, any more thjin tliore 
is in the applicatk)n of a lighted match to a gas- 
hurner when we w%nnt liglit in a darkoued room. But 

« V * 
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in 1853 tlie experiment as novel, and its rosnlts 
as surprising, as would liavo ^een tlio introrlnction of 
a Llazing gasi-cliaudelier in tlie House of Commons 
wlien William Piit jviis c.vpfiiiniug his buflgat of 1783. 

Perhaps the most reirMvkahle thing in connection 
with Mr, Gla(lstono’s,firsfc budget was the confidence 
will) which its predictions were accepted. Evory- 
wherf^ it was applauded, and though Mr. Disraedi, as"» 
liCader of the Ojjposition, sujjporfced .an arnoiidyiest 
against it, his action regai-ded merely as a matter 


of course, 
resolut ions 


i'jqiuilly a matter of i.'ourse, tlie hudget 
were a])])roved, and tlie beneficial feign 


of sound linanec, in>|Ui-. d by r.are genius and directed 


by superlative oue-gv, i'oiilnviih commenced. 

^Ir. Ghulsfono conlinned to be the main strength of 
the Aherdeeii Ministr}', and in liis capacity as Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exclie-jtier he tiunneed the Crimean War. 
In 5, when the (o;,lition fed’tu ])iece!^ and^ Lord 
Palmerston nndertoc'h t*o constnyt a Gov'orninent out 
of the fragments^ Mr. Gladstone (‘(iiitiuiied to hold 
his office—prfimjitly resigning it, when ho foimd 
the patriotic ^Ir. J’oehuck’s motion, lor what was 
known as "The iSchastojiel Committee,^’ was not to 
be withstood by the Cabinet, lie remained out of 


office for somo yt.«irs following, hi.s leisure in^T- 
mitted by work that, would have sufficed other njeu 
for a life’s labour. It was during tlys period ho c^)m- 
pleted and puMished his ‘^^Stiylies on UoiMor and the 
Homeric Age.^* He fulfilled more tlian tho average 
duties of a Member of Parliament, snperaddiug a 
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special mission to tlie Ionian Islands, undertaken in 
1858 at the request o£ Lord Derby, thou Premier. 
"Early fn 1859 the brief Administration of Lord Derby, 
in which Mr. Disraeli had for the second time held the 
ollice of Chancellor of tho Exchequer, came to an end. 
Mr. Cladstono again joined the Ministry formed by 
. LordPaluiorstou,whicIi lasted as long as that Premier’s 
life. ^ 

During tho long reign of Lord Palmerston tho pro¬ 
gress of politics attuned itself to tho beat of the pulse 
of tke aged Premier. ‘There were wars abroad, but 
peace ahd prosperity at homo, and ]\Ir. Clad- 
stono was able to carry out tho scliomo of bold, far- 
seeing finance tho Crimean ^V'ar had interrupted five 
years earlier. The year LSOO saw tho completion of 
the Commercial Treaty with Franco; a fruitful tree, 
which Mr. Cobden and Napoleon III. planted, and 
w^hicli Mr. {.iladstono watered. This same year w'as 
tho last of the I’apcr Duty, tho abolition of wliich 
in 1801 was a final stfoke in that labour for the free¬ 
dom of tho press and the extension of intelligence, 
begun when, in an earlier budget, ho had made an end 
of tho Stamp Duty. 
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“ UNJIUZZLinx” 

The loug* Pavliamciit oE Lonl Piilmcrioton came lo 
an end on tlio Gtli of July/ ]80“). There wai no 
particular reason -why it should have boon prorogued 
then, rather than a month or six months later,*for it 
had com]Jotc(] only 122 days of its seventh year. But 
at that time ]\Iiuistcrs took a view of the possible 
length of Parliaments which finds an interesting illus¬ 
tration in an incidental reference made by Mr. Glad¬ 
stone in his budget speech of 1805. llociting the 
several claims the existing Parliament had upon Iho 
attention of histoiy, ho added, “ lastly, it has enjoyed 
the distinction that, although no Parliament over com- 
pletcs the full term ot its legal existence, yslf this is 
tho seventh timo 3 '’ou have beem called upon to make 
provision for tho financial exi^gencies of the country.^' 
The result of the general election was most impor¬ 
tant to ]\rr. Gladstone, and to tho nation in whose 
life ho had become an important factor. Offering / 
himself for re-oljction at Oxford, he was rejected in 
favour of lifr. Gathorno Hardy, afterwards Loi-d Cran- 
brook, and some time Secretary of State for ^ndia. 
This event created a profound sensation,^ no authority 
being iflore deeply moved than The Times. It is** 
interesting at tliis time of day to quote The Times of 
1865-upon Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Gathorne Hardy*; 
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'^Tlio enemies oE the University,” it was written in 
this impartial and important joumal, “will make the 
most ofnher disgrace. It h^s hitherto been supposed 
that a learried constituency was to some extent ex¬ 
empt from the vulgar motives of party spirit, and 
capable of forming a higher estimate of statesmanship 
tlian common tradesmen or tenant-farmers. It will 
liow stand on record that they have deliberately sacri¬ 
ficed a represcntativfe who combined the very highest 
qualifications, moral and intellectual, for an academi¬ 
cal seat, to party-spirit, p,nd party-sj)irit alone. . . . 
Henceforth Mr. Gladstone w'ill belong to the country, 
but no longer to the University.” 

Great Britain, in one geographical seel ion or other, 
taken care that it shall not be deprived o£ 
the advantage of ]\lr. Gladstone’s pi-esence in its Par¬ 
liament. On this occasion it was South Lancashire 
which, ,perceiving his peril at Oxford, voluntarily 
offered to secure him .a. seat. From thp University ho 
hastened to the manufac[;uring town, and stood before 
the men of Manchester, as he said, “unmuzzled.” 
Even the dullest politicians recognised the significance 
of the events so aptly described in this memorable 
phrase. As long as Mr. Gladstone was politically 
associated with Oxford, the Alma Mater he loved 
with < changeless affection, there was a possibility 
that he might successfully resist the silent forces 
.leading him‘to a more uncompromising. Lib^^al!sra. 
When Oxford snapped the chain ho was free to go 
iyhitlier lie lifted. The^end would, doubtless, inevit- 


has always 
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ably havo arriv'ed. He wonld liave retired from 
Oxford because be was bent upon freeing the Irish 
Church, just as in an eaiilor stage of,his c£*!reer he 
had withdrawn from Newark because he was about to 


join in an assault on Protection. Sooner or later the 
unmuzzling must have been accomplished. Oxford 


elected to make it sooner by several years. 

The unmuzzling process was comj)]eted by an event 
which made memorable the autumn of ISOD. “ Lord 


Palmerston died, and tlio pent-up flood of Liberal life 
rushed downward like a cataract. In a happy phrase 
Dean Church described Palmerston in his closing years 
as " the great graudpni)a to tho English political 
world, whose age was to he respected.'' Grandpapa's 
eyes reverentially closed, tlio time for coalitions and 
temporising was past. Earl Russell succeeded as Pre¬ 
mier, and Mr. Gladstone was named Leader of the 
Hou.se of Commons, sv ill holding the Miuisterittl office 


of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

It was felt that the hour had come for the intro¬ 


duction of a Reform Rill, and in Karl Russell the 


man was naturally found. Tlio slatesmau who had 
taken a leading part in the Reform campaign of 1832 
was largely responsible for tho measure of 18Gfl. But 
it happened that to Mr. Gladstone, as Leader the 
House of Commons, fell the task of introducing the 
Bill, and bearing the hrmnt of the battle that raged 
around it. Thei*o were giants‘in those (lays, and the* 
Parliamentary debates of the Session of 1866 stand 
out in the pages of liapsard, by reason of their brib. 
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liancj and fire. ]\rr. Disraeli led the nnited body of 
tlio Conservatives in an attack upon a Bill wliich. tlicy 
regarded witli holy horror, p,s a long ad\ranco on the 
way to tlio establishment of democracy. 

But iho most dajigerons foes of the Liberal party 
were fo be found within its own h(/iisehohl. This was" 
the year in which l\Ir. Jjowo, fresh from the iiisuHi- 
ye glories of a Colonial Legislature, made his marl¬ 
in CTO,House of Couinions. ^I'ho (error of tlio utter- 
tnost ^fory was far exceeded by tlie ajijirehensioii with 
which ho regardeil this Bill. Speaking of ilr. Clail- 
itono^and contemplating the proliability of the 11:11 
*1being’ carried, he exclaimed: “I court not a singlo 
leaf of the hiurols that may eneirele liis brow. 1 do 
not envy him his triumph. 11 is be the glory of earry- 
ingihe Bill, mine of having to the utmost of my poor 
ability resisted it.” 

It was in this year that the Cave of Adullam was 

f K 

formed, and thea'o was^.crented that immortal party 
of two [Ml*. Ilorsman and !Mi’. Lowe], like the Scotch 
terrier that was so covered with hair yon could not tell 
which was the head and which the tail.” The debate 

I 

on the second reading of the Bill lasted seveml 
days. On the eve of the division it fell to Mr. Grlad- 
stono/s lot to wind up tho debate, •v^hicli lie did in a 
speeali containing ])erhaps absolutely the finest perora¬ 
tion ot the many that sjiarklo in tho train of tho iu- 
^nitude of his orations.. . ' , 

,“You cannot fight against tho future,” he said, 
Corning sharp upon tho Pppositipn, and speaking in a 
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voice wlicro pathos strfigjjlcd with exultation for the 
mastery. Time is on onr side. The groat social 
forces which uiove onward in thoir might and majesty, 

H # 

and which the tui^ulb of our debates does •not for a 
moment impede or disturb—those great social forces., 
#ea gainst you. Tlw'y arc marshalled on our ; 

I 

and the banner which wo how carry in this ligi^t, 
though perhajis at some moment it may droop Of.©r^ 
our sinking heads, yet it soon again will float iij mi^ 
eje of Heaven, and will bo borno by the firm lianas of , 
the united people of the three kingdoms, perliapl^ not, 
to an easy, but to a certain and a not far distan"^ic- 
tory.” 

In the meaTitlmo tho defeat too surely foreseen was 
smcomplished. 'I'lie Adullnmites, coalescing with the 
Conservatives, made it*im]) 0 .s.sib]e to ])ass the lueasuUe, 
which ivas finally thrown out. Tho Ministry resigned, ' 
and the hlarl of Derby, most unhappy of C#ibino^ con¬ 
structors, was again caJlcd upoi^ to form a jlinistry 
from a party in a*hopcless minority. 

In the raco for tho highest office of tho State, Mr. 
Disraeli boat Mr. Gladstone by one lap, as ho had 
outrun him by the same distance when tho Chancellor¬ 
ship of tho Exchequer was tho goal. I’ho Earl of 
Derby held oliico jlst long enough to sec passed^by 
the Ministry of which ho was the head, a Reform Bill 
exceeding in its democratic tendencies any that*had 
been proposed by a respon^iblg I^iberal Ministry. As 
soon as I^arliament met tho following year, Lord, 
Derby retired on the^ pica of ill-health, and Mr. 
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Disraelij wlio luid the previous Session heard him¬ 
self denounced bv his Inter colloaffue. Lord Salis- 
bury, '■as political advontm-er/^ jwid liis policy 
describenVas one of lej^erdoiuaPn,” became leader 
of tho Coi*scrvativc party and Prime Minister of 
England. 

In this Session Mr. Gladstone’s mind reached tho 
final point of conviction that the Irish Church might 
no fcugcr be einlured. Early in tho Session he 
laid upon the table of the House a series of reso- 
jutiops- Tho lirst rouadly declared that, in the 
opinion of tho House of Commons, it is uccos- 
sary that the Established Chm’ch of lrelan<l should 
s. cease to exist as an Kstablishnumt.^* On this 
question Liberals and Conservatives joined issue, 
the* Liberals being united in a degree unusual 
then, not often repeated since. >Succossive divi¬ 
sions ^shoWed that/ the iQaj<'rity were overwhelm¬ 
ingly in favour of thtr disestablishment of the Church. 
On tho question of. Pariiamoutary Reform, Mr, 
Disraeli^s position was not unfairly described hj Mr. 
Lowe. ^Hf/^ said !Mr- Lowe, affecting to paraphrase 
the terms of the Conservative leader's reiterated 
speech, tho Ifouso will deign to take us into its 
counsel, if it will co-operate with us in this matter, 
we'fehall receive with cordiality, with deference, nay, 
oven with gratitu'de, any suggestion it likes to offerw 

t 

Say what you like to as, only for God's sakB leave us 
in our places." " Mr. Disraeli had, as he himself 
^ boasted, educated his ^arty in*** the matter of Parlia-- 
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montary Rt*furin. But in view of such a question as 
the disestahlisliinent of tho Clmrch, parleying was 
impossible. He must figlft; and flndifig fitting 
impossible with Ae Parliament assembled, he 
brought about its dissolution, and appealed to the 
country. 

The answer was sharp and* unmistakable. By 
tremendous exertions, concentrated with all the 
power of personal dislike and jjarty hatred, Ur. 
Gladstone was (^'deated in Lancashire. Elsewhere 
the Liberals haa an overwhelnfing triumph, and Air. 
Gladstone (returned for Greenwich, which hftd done' 
for him in this election the service performed by 
Sculh Laiicasliiro in 18Go) found himself at tlie head 
of an overwhelming inajority—a Prime Minister 
personally more powerful than any who had h#!d 
tho reins of State since the palmiest of Sm 
Robert Peel. • * 
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Invested witli supremo powv;r, witli tlio immediate 
mission of discsbablisliing tho Irish Clmrch, liO set 
.1 himself about the tusk Avith characteristic energy, 
the earliest dp^te ho submitted to’ the new Par¬ 
liament his Bill for the Disestablishment of the 
Church. Tho second reading was carried by a 
majority of 118, in a House, including tellers, of G22 
members, a striking event that disposed of any¬ 
thing like legitimate opposition. 0])position .there 
was, nevertheless, and it was three months before tho 
Bill passed through Committee, during Avhich time, 
statesmen of tho calibre of Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, 
Mr. James Lowthcc*, and Mr. “Tom” Collins rose 
innumerable times to state their opinion that the end 

fm 

of all things Avas at hand, and to hint, as plainly as 
might be within Parliamentary limits, their personal 
opinion of the author of so much evil. 

The next Session (1870) was primarily devoted to 
the Irish Land Bill, this year added to the atatute- 
bof'lib In addition, the Elementary Education Act was 
passed, hardy fruits of a Session disturbed and in- 
terwipted by interpellations and debates on the policy 
of the Government with r^sspect to the war between 
France and Prussia. The next year saw ®passed the 
Army Regulation Bill, embodying the Abolition of 
Purchase, which latter Mr. Gfadstone finally accomp- 
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lished, in opposition to the House of Lords, by 
invoking the Royal Warrant. The Ballot Bill, also 
brought in this Session, waS thrown out by the Lords. 
In the following year it was brought in again, and 
being put in the forefront of the programme, was 
carried. A less happy fate befell the Irish University 
Bill, which brought about a new Cave of Adullam,. 
and was thrown out by a coalition betAveen the 
extreme Liberals and tho watchful Conservatives. 
A majority of three in a House of 573 declared 
against the Covernment, whcT’o'iipon Mr. Gladstone 
I'esigned. Tho Queen sent for Mr. Disraeli,’and in¬ 
vited him to form a Ministry. But the Leader of 
the Oppofjition, with a prescience loudly murmured 
against at the time by hi« impatient followers, declined 
to hurry events, Mr. Gladstone returned to office, 
and the Session pursued its course* ^ 

But tho end was not Tar off.- Mr. Gladstorfe had 
lived fast and travelled far. He tad accom})lishcd in 
four Sessions an amount of woA: formerly estimated 
as tho full allowance of four Pai'liainents. He had 
done all, and more than all he had promised, far more 
than might reasonably have been antici])atod on 
entering office. Thg^usual symptoms that folloW!i»«n 
repletion began to manifest themselves. Tho House 
of Commons was restless, discontented, and ill- 
humoured, while tho country, waxing fat, began to 
kick. The ’Premier was not constitutionally tho kind 
of man for meeting and overcoming such a crisis. 
He had always been at*a disad\^ntago^as compared 

* * E 2 
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with Ills great riv'al in respect of personal manner. 
He was too much in earnest to pay a just mea¬ 
sure of attention to tliOso little courtesies which 
count for much even in the goverainent of an empire 

on which the sun never sets. It would be an ex- 

< 

aggeration to say that Lord Ileaconsfield was never 
in earnest. It is uucjaestionahle that he was never so 
much exhausted by earnestness that ho forgot to pay 
those petty homages which cost so little, and to the 
leader of a party are worth so much, 

Mr. Gladstone’s gazte was fixed far above heads of 
niortal inen, and the natural consequence was that 
when he moved about his daily work he frequently 
knocked up against his own friends and trod upon 
their corns. The average of personal popularity was 
not made up by any of his colleagues. Some, not¬ 
ably Mr. j Lowe and Mr. Ayrton, were viewed with 
strong personal dislike by the public, whom they in 
their turn unmercifullv snubbed. •Mr. Gladstone, his 
colleagues, and his policy began to be assailed from 
all sides. Foreign policy, being necessarily less sus¬ 
ceptible of full comprehension than any other ramifica¬ 
tion of Constitutional Govcrmrient, has always been 
peculiarly attractive to the morq^^ignorant among us. 
It is a largo question, upon which small intelligences 
like to swell and puny poi'sons love to strut. Mr. 

i 

Gladstone’s foreign policy^ was assailed with persistent 
clamour. But^ the' most dangerous symptom of ap¬ 
proaching decay was found in the vitality of sections 
ranged under the cctamon bknner of Liberalism, 

This spirit began to manifest itself for the first 
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time in tlie Committoo on" the Education Bill, when 
the Nonconformist body spied under Mr. Forster’s 
muffler the heal’d of a Deiiominationalist.. In imkinsr 
a last protest on the third reading of the^ill, Mr. 
Miall affirmed that the Nonconformists could not 
stand this sort of thin§ much longer.” 

Mr. Gladstone was sitting qiyetly, even listlessly, 
on the Treasury Bench, when this threatening speech 
WJis made. He had not intended to'joininthe dcl*ate* 
the matter having been already talked out over many 
sittings. ^Moreover, the Bill was not in his charge, 
but Mr. Forster’s. When these words fell on»his ear, 
he cpiickly rose from his recumbent position, and 
those looking on knew that a, scene was imminent. 

As Mr. Miall resumed his si’at, the Premier sprang 
to his feet, the thunder rolled and the light ning 
flashed. “ I hope,” he said, in those slow, carefully- 
accentuated tones whicl> marked the rarery-r«aT-hcd 
white heat of his passion, “ my ht^iourablo friend will 
not continue his support of 4he Government oiu> 
moment longer than he deems it consistent w'ith his 
sense of duty and right. For God’s sake, sir, let him 
withdraw it the moment he thinks it better for the 
cause he has at heart that ho should do so. So long 
as my honourable friend thinks fit to give us his sn}>- 
port w’o will co-operate with my honourable friend for 
every purpose we have in common.* But when wo 
think his opinions and flernands ’exacting, when we 
think he looks too much to the section of the community 
he adorns, and too little «to the interests of the people 
iP-t large, we must then recollect thaf we are the 
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Government of the Queen, and that t\ioso who h.ave 
assumed the high responsibility of administering the 
affairu of tips Empire must endeavou* to forget the 
parts in 'the whole, and must, in. the great measures 
they introduce into the House, propose to themselves 
no meaner or narrower object than the welfare of the 
Empire at large.” 

In the Session of 1872 the growing lassitude of 
Earliaineut was shown on thi| second reading of the 
Ballot Bill—a measure of the first importance, for the 
division on the second reading of which the united 
strenuous exertions of the Whips could muster an ag¬ 
gregate voting power of only IGd, ‘ The third reading 
was carried by 276 votes against 218; figures which 
show that Mr. Gladstone still had a substantial 

I 

raajorily in the House. By the Licensing Act, intro¬ 
duced and passed ,this Session, the popularity of the 
Government received a fresh blow. It was reserved 
for the Irish University Bill to coigpleto the destruc¬ 
tion. The majoritytagainst the second reading of 
this Bill was very small, and was made up of sections 
not likely to reunite under any probable circumstances. 
Mr. Gladstone, as has been shown, resumed office 
when Mr. Disraeli declined to have his hand forced. 
But ho never really recovored''"from the blow thus 
sljiuck. 

The Session' flickered to an end amidst constant. 
wrinigles and an aggravating disregard fpr authority. 
In vain ]\rr. Ayrton had been cast overboard. In 
vain Mr. Lowe repented in bis own pei’son the useful 
purj)oses of Jonah. The Ministerial ship would no^ 
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right, lying in the trough* of the sea, an object of de¬ 
rision from the fickle public who five years earlier had 
helped to lafinch it amidst demonstrjitions the 
wildest enthusiasriJ. Buffeted abroad, assfliled from 
within, angry, dispirited with existing circumstanees, 
hopeful of the verdict of a nation whose behests he 
had splendidly fulfilled, Mr. Gladstone suddenly cut 
the Gordian knot. On the 24th of January, 1874, just 
on the eve of the assembling of Parliament fof the 
customary Session, the country awoke to find Parlia¬ 
ment was dissolved. It was through the medium of 
an address to the electors of Greenwich that ihe start¬ 
ling news was communicatod. There was considerable 
vigour in the lengthy document, and Mr. Gladstone, who 
a few mouths earlier^ upon the resignation of Mr. 
Lowe, had returned to his old ofifico of Chancellor of 
tho Exchequer, promised a renewed exhibition of the 
magic with which tho country was once farailia*, now 
to be directed t(^ the extinction of the Income Tax. 
But between the linos it was n<»t difficult to read that 
the great statesman was weary and sick at heart. 
^Gf,” he said, “ the trust of this Administration be by . 
the effect of the present elections virtually renewed, I 
for one will serve you, for what remains of my time, 
faithfully. If tho confidence of tho country be taken 
from us, and handed over to others whom you fiiay 
deem more worthy, I for one shall‘accept cheerfully 
my disttiissal.^' “ • * 

There was no presage of victory in such a call to 
battle. But in his gloomiest ijoments Mr. Gladstone • 
could tiot have anticipated the filll depth of the reverse 
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of foi*tune awaiting him at the poll. IIo liimsolf 
narrowly escaped defeat at Greenwich, coming in 
second, the head of the poll being reserved for an 
estimable ^ut obscure Conservative. Elsewhere, all 
along the line, the Liberals were defeated. Broken 
was the phalanx, which within'seven years, dating 
from 1867—two years in opposition and five in office— 
had achieved a record of work rarely equalled, never 
bfeaten. They had ‘ abolished the compulsory Church 
rate. They had transformed a nominal Reform Bill 
into a real measure. They had abolished the Irish 
Church, reformed the Irish Land Laws, settled the 
question of Scotch Education, and far advanced the 
cause of education in England. Purchase in the 
array had been abolished, and the pathway of promo¬ 
tion thrown open to the foot of merit. The Ballot 

Bill Ivad been carried; the judicature of the , country 

€ 

X'oforiuqd religious tests finally aljolislied ia the 
universities; the esf^^imates reduced, whilst the de- 
fensive forces of the country, both military and naval, 
had been appreciably increased. 

This was a claim upon the gratitude of an electorate 
which eemsed likely to meet with abundant reward. 
But Mr. Gladstone had lived long enough to learn the 
bitter lesson that gratitude is unknown in politics. 
When the gains and losses were counted up, it was 
found that'Mr. Disraeli, meeting Parliament in 1874, 
was almost exactly in the ^ame position as Mr. Glad¬ 
stone had been* when meeting Parliament in 1869. 
The pendulum, having; swung violently to one side, had 
in return nearljf reached the same altitude on the other. 
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THROWING UP THE SPONGE. 

The new Parliamonff opened on the 5th of March, 1874, 
with Mr. Disraeli in the seat whpre through six eventful 
years he had watched Mr. G ladstone throned. For the 
first time in his political history* he was not oMy'^ in 
office, but in power. In the Sessmn of 1873, Mr. Glad¬ 
stone being defeated on the I»ish Education Bill by the 
action of the Nonconformist conscience, Mr. Disraeli 
had, to the manifest chagrin of some of his supporters, 
declined to take office. His prescience was magnifi¬ 
cently justified by th§ swiftly succeeding event of the 
general election. Four years earlier, in a private 
letter which nearly a quarter of a century later saw 
the light of day, Mr^ Fronde wrote: “I haw been 
among some of ^he Tory magnftes lately. They dis¬ 
trust Disraeli still, and will n«vcr again be led by liiin. 
So they are as sheep that have no shepherd. Lord 
Salisbury’s time may come; but not yet.” * 

That was, as many still living know, and as a multi¬ 
tude of written testimony proves, the attitude towards 
Disraeli of the party he had at length, with infinite 
patience and consummate skill, led out of the wilder¬ 
ness. When in 1852, Disraeli, made Chancellor of the 
Exchequer by the audacious Lord Derby, gave his ■ 
first Parliamentary dinner. The Sat M’day Review, 
the or^an of blue-bloed Toryism, celebrated the evonti 
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in miicli appreciated verse^of which one stanza lingers 

in the memory:— 

And o’er them all in jewels ** 

N(^ knowm front real in any li<;ht, 

And Sfc. John’s clothes as "oo& as new, 

Enrapturoil sat tlie "lorious Jew. 

For Disraeli the plucky fight against jealousy and,dis- 

j 

traction was over. Loncj a pariali among the aristo- 
•tiratic pai’ty, he was now to become its idol, soon amid 
uvivci’sal acclaim to take his seat among them as Earl 
of Beacousfiold. The dramatic interest of the episode 
was completed by the ^act that, coincidentally with 
his supremo elevation, came about the ruinous fall of 
his great adversary. 

There was much curiosity as to what part Mr. 
Gladstone would be disposed to play in the transformed 
scene on the jiarliaraoutary hoards. It is possible 
that, even at this early date, some of his friends had 
been isaade 'awai’e oi bis iut(}.nlion of withdrawing 
from tho conflict. jTt was a habit of bis mind, 
whenever he met with rpbufT in tho political arena, to 
contemplate ntlircMnont. In Committee on tho Ileform 
Bill of 1807, ho, then the Leader of the Liberal 
party in tho House of Commons, brought forwai*d a 
series of amendments which, Lad tho whole of the 
party voted with him, would ha'<fl6 been engrafted 
ill the Bill. But tbero was then, as there has 
boen‘ since, a care. As ]\Ir. Bright put it in a 
, speech delivered a fcjvtdnv^ later, ‘^very sinall men 
who during theii' whole political lives have not ad- 
^vanced the cpicstion of Reform .by one hair’s breadth 
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or by one moment in tiifle, can at a critical hour throw 
themselves athwart the objects of a great party, and 
mar a great *measure that ought to affect the jntercsts 
of the country beneficially for a long time*” 

Mr. Gladstone's amendments were negatived by a 
majoi'ity of twontj»-onc in a House of 599 members. 
He thereupon, in reply tea couvoniont letter from Mr. 
Crawfoi’d, one of the members for the city, threw ftp 
the whole business, declining to'jiroceod with •blocks 
of other amendments of which ho had given notice. 
Earlier even than this he Jiacl begun to talk in the 
“ at-my-timo-of-life ’’ mood that became ^so familiar 
throughout the closing quarter-of-a-century of his 
public life. In 18(31 he wrote: “Events are not 
unwelcome which remind me that my own 
public life is now in its thirtieth year, and ought not 
to last very many years longer.”- In the troublesome 
times of 1873, whom friends were fallin/^ off ^ind fac- 
tion rearing it^ head with fqjller rigour, Mr. Glad¬ 
stone was accustomed constantly to refer to retirement. 
In his diary, Bishop Wilborforce writes under date 
May Gth, 1873: “ Gladstone much talking; how little 
real good work any Premier has done after sixty. 
Peel j Palmerston, his work all really done before; the 
Huke of Wellin^on added nothing to his reputation 
after. I told him Dr. Clark thought it would be physi¬ 
cally worse for him to retire. ‘Dr. Clark dSes not 
know Ijow completely *I should employ myself,’ ho 
replied,” probably with Homer and the Vatican in his 
eye. 
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"WLatever intention Mr. Glaflstono may Lave formed 
vrlieii he found his forces crumbling to pieces at the 
general erection, ho did not at the outset shirk his Par¬ 
liamentary duties. With the opening of a new Par¬ 
liament there was necessity for the election of a new 
Speaker, or the re-election of tho ‘nld one. He was 
still, nominally. Leader of the Liberal Party, and 
upon him devolved in the House of Commons tho 
duty of supporting tho Speaker-elect on taking the 
chair. The House was crowded with an unusual num¬ 
ber of new members, anxious to see all that was to bo 
seen, not least eager to catch a glimpse of the great 
statesman, who, quitting the House in tho late autumn 
master of a innjority that still could muster between 
sixty and seventy, returned to it to find himself in a 
minority of half a hundred. Mr. Gladstone so timed 
his reappearance on the scene that any demonstration, 
friendly*or hostile, was impossible. Members troop¬ 
ing out to the other H^use to hear the Royal Com¬ 
mission road, came baclf to find him on tho Front 


Opposition Bench, not in the place of Leader opposite 
the brass-bound box, but humbly bestowed almost 
under the shadow of the gallery, where Under Secre¬ 
taries are accustomed to sit. It was noted that, con¬ 
trary to his Parliamentary habit, he Had brought with 
him His hat, the fleeting character of his visit being 
further studiously indicated by his carrying a stick, 
and wearing gloves. He was loudly cheered fjrom the 
Liberal side when’ he followed the official proposer 


^and seconder of'the Sp^eaker’s <re-clection. 


But he 

• I / 
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was not to be stirred beyond tho depths of somo 

ordinary courtly remarks, delivered midway down tlio 

*! 

table, bis band resting' on his stick. 

With all bis fervour and bis sonietim(?s torrential 
])assion, Mr. Gladstone is a man whose shortest step 
is ordered with grave deliberation. Those who saw 
portents of coming change in, bis hat and stick and 
gloves, and the precise position at tho table from 
which he addressed the House on the re-elect*on of 
the Speaker, had speedy conQrmation of their sus¬ 
picions. On the 12th of JVferch in tho first year of 
the now Parliament, he wrote to Lord Granville tho 
following momentous letter :— 

“ I have issued a circular to Members of Parliament 
of the Liberal party, on the occasion of tho o])oning 
of Parliamentary business. But I feel it to bo neces, 
sary that, while discharging .this duty, I should 
explain what a circulifr could not convey witlf regard 
to my individual position at th^ present time. I need 
not apologise for addi'ossvn^ these explanations to 
you. Independently of other reasons for so troubling 
you, it is enough to observe that you have very long 
represented tho Liberal party, and have also acted on 
behalf of the Is^ Government, from its comnjence- 
nient to its close, in the House of Lords. 

"For a variety of reasons personal to m 3 ^elf, I 
could not contemplate,any unlimited extension, of 
active political service; and* I am anxious that it* 
should be clearly understood by those friends with 
whom I have acted ift the diwetion of affairs, that aft 
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my age I must reserve my entire freedom to divest 
myself of all the respousibilities of leadership at no 
distant 'cime. < The need of rest will prevent me from 
giving more than occasional attendance in the Ilouse 
of Commons during the present Session. 


‘‘1 should bo desirous, shortly before the com- 
iponcenient of the Session of 1^75, to consider 
whether there would be advantage in my placing my 
serv’ccs for a time at the disposal of the Liberal 
party, or wdicther I should then claim exemption 
from the duties I have hitherto discharged. If, how¬ 
ever, there should bo reasonable ground for believing 
that, instead of the course whicli I have sketched, it 
would be preferable, in the view of the y)arty generally, 
for mo to assume at once the place of an independent 
member, I should willingly adopt the latter alterna¬ 
tive. But I shall retam all the desire I have hitherto 
felt for the welfare of the i)arty,‘'and if the gentlemen 
composing it should tlAnk tit either to<ohoosc a leader 
or make provision ad iaierim, with a view to the 
convenience of the present year, the person designated 
■^vould, of course, command from mo any assistance 
which he might find occasion to seek, and which it 
might be in my power to render.” 

In spite of this indication of desire and intention to 
withdraw, Mr. Gladstone still occasionally revisited 

tt 

the IIouso of Commons. IJe could not resist the 


temptation of criticising the first budget of the new 
Ministry, brought in by Sir Stafford Northcote, built 
ifp on the splendid surplus loft by him as a legacy to 
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his successors. He replied with something of his 
ancient fire to a violently rude attack made upon him 
hv Mr. Smollet, who accused him o£*havin?!f “oi- 
ganiscd a Dissolution in secret, and having by un¬ 
worthy, improper, and unconstitutional methods, tried 
to seize power.” 

His most notable rcapj^caraoce in the new Paidia* 
ment was in connection with the debate on the Public 

• me 

Worship Regulation Pill, This measure had been 
brought into the Lords and passiid through the House 
under the direction of Archbishop Tait. Mr. Disraeli 
disclosing a curiously strong interest in it, it*suddenly 
loomed large upon the Parliamentary arena. The 
Archbishop had defined its purpose as an elTort to put 
down Ritualism. ’Mix Disraeli, in one of his well- 
considered phrases that immediately caught on, de¬ 
fined it as an attack on “ mass in masquejiade.” Mr. 
Gladstone unexpectedly turned up in hot op'^osition 
to the measure, lirhich ho attempted to smother under 
six resolutions. * 

Interest in the Bill, intense as it had grown, was for 
a while obscured by a personal conflict between Sir 
William Harcourt and Mr. Gladstone. One of the 
last desperate attqjppts made to keep the late Ministry 
on its legs had bewi the recruitment of two gentle- 
men, known at the time as Mr. Henry James and Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt. Seated together on the front bench 
below thd gangway, these two had,more effectively 
worried their nominal chief than had the regular 
opposition, even though led by BiH. Disraeli. Towards 
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the close of the Session of 1873 there had been an 
angry scene,in which Mr, Gladstone, driven to bay,had 
turned upon bis honourable friends below the gang- 
way and berated them something 'after the fashion 
in which he had fallen upon the more inoffensive 
Mr. Miall. The next thing heard in this connection was 
ip November following, when Mr. Henry James was 
made Attorney-General, and Mr. Vernon Harcourt, 
becoming Solicitor-General, came to be known as Sir 
William. Neither of the new law officers sat on the 
Treasury Bench, for before the new Session was 
summoned dissolution had swooped down on the 
astonished Commons, l^heir ex-Ministerial position, 
otherwise, as far as Parliament was concerned, a Bar¬ 
mecide feast, entitled both to seats on tho Front Op¬ 
position Bench, a privilege of which they forthwith 
availed themselves. 

Sir W'illiam Harcourt ranged himself on the side 
of Mr. Disraeli in support of the Public Worship 
Regulation Bill. Thus''it came to pass that his first 
prominent appeamnee under his now style was in con- 
'flictwith the statesman who had conferred the honour 
upon him. Sir William did not mince matters or 
modify phrases. He went straight for Mr. Gladstone, 
making his attack the more bitter by contrast with the 
eulogistic terms in which he alluded to Mr. Disraeli, 
a leader who is proud of, tho House of Commons 
and of whom the House of Commons is proud.” 
Mr. Gladstone having at this stage already spoken, 
said nothing in immediate reply. A few days later 
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he found opportunity to‘administer to his rebellious 
colleague a trouncing which the House enjoyed with 
a zest equalled only by the delight with ,which*lt had 
seen Sir William Harcourt biting at the liand that 
had fed him with the Solicitor-Generalship. 

The episode had sfgnificanco far beyond the bear¬ 
ings of the Public Worship Pill, inasmuch as tlu^ 
House of Commons saw in it frosjh testimony of what 
it regarded as the final collapse of the once powerful 
statesman. Sir William Harcouyt, it was argued, was 
au exceedingly shrewd man, wrth special opportunities 
of knowing Mr. Gladstono/s exact position aftd pros¬ 
pects. If ho thought it safe to turn and rend him, 
hopeless indeed was his case. 

A conclusion which ghows how prone to error are 
the wisest amongsi. us. 
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PAMPIILKTKER. 

Parliament was summoned to meet for tho Session 

« 

f.f 1*875 on tho 5tli of FeLruary. Three weeks earlier 

Mr. Gladstone wrote to Lord Granville announcing 

his final resolve to retire irom the Leadership of tho 

Liberal party. '*Tho time has, I think, arrived,” ho 

wrote, “ wlien I ought to revert to tho subject of the 

letter wliicli I addressed to yon on l^farch tho 12th, 

Before determining whetlier I should offer to assume 

^ » 

a charge which might extend over a length of time, I 
liavo reviewed with all the care in my ])Owcr a number 
of coo^idcratioiis both publicvind private, of winch a 
portion, jind these >not by any nnjans insignilicant, 
Avero not in existence fit the date of the letter. The 
result has been that I see no public advantage in my 
continuing to act as the Leader of tho Liberal jiarty; 
and that at the ago of sixty-five, and after forty-two 
^ears of a laborious public life, I think myself entitled 
to retire on the preseut opportunity. Tin’s retirement 
is 'dictated to me by my personal views as to the best 
motbod of spending the closing years of my life. I 
need hardly say that fiiy eondnet in Parlhiment Avill 
contiimo to bo‘governed by the principles on Avhich 
. I have heretofore act^d; and .whatever arrangements 
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may be made for the treatinont of gonoral business, 
and for tho advantage or convenience of the Liberal 
party, they "will have ray cordial support? I sfionld 
perhaps add that I am at present, and mean for a short 
ame to be, en gaged on a special matter which occupies 
me closely.” 

Tho special matter upon which Mr. Gladstone was 
engaged jiroved to bo a crusade against the Vatican, 
undertaken with the ardour of youth and with a con- 
ctnitrated energy amazing in a man who had retired 
from I’arliameutary and political life on tho specific 
ground that he w’as aweary. In the preceding year 
lie had followed up his futile opposition to the Ilogu- 
lation of Public Worship Pill by writing an article in 
one of the monthly magazines, a course that soon grew 
familiar but was at tho time regarded as notable in 
an ex-Primo Minister. This was -followed,by other 
papers dealing with T'lie Church of England and 
Pitualism.” Tliisvaiscd a storm of theological con¬ 
troversy in which Mr. Glad.stoifb jiositively revelled. 
Homan Catholics and Hitualists buzzed about bis ears 
with angry rtiplics, to which ho made rejoinder in 
pamphlets. One bore tho iuseri])tiun, “ The Vatican 
Decrees and their ^paring on Civil Allegiance.” lA 
final rejoinder in another pamphlet was entitlo|l 
Vaticanism.'^ Both w'orks liad a phenomenal Sinie, 
•and tho tide of. controversy that rose with i hern scomed 
to bear Mr. <jiladstone for ever away from the Parlia¬ 
mentary shore. 

On the. era of the Session, merftbers of the Liberal 

' F 2 
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partj, a dislieartenod minority in tlio Ilonso o£ 

Commons, liacl met at tho Keform Club to elect a 

loadel-. Mr. Gladstone had stepped down from liis 

high place, and was so engrossed in his wrangle round 

tho Church porch, that ho had not time to givo a 

thought to public affairs, or a day to tho duties of 

^the llouse of Commons. The result of tho meeting 

at the Reform Club was that Lord Hartington was 
^ * 

Unanimously elected to fill tho thankless post of 

Leader of tho Opposition in the liouso of Commons. 

( 

He toolv liis scat in front of tin; bj’Jiss-boiiud box^ and 
for a wbilo business of tlie LLouso went on as if Hr. 
Gladstone ivcre dead and buric'd, Oc;casionally he 
looked in, bringing with him hat and stick and 
gloves, remaining for half an .hour or so at tho lower 
end of tho front Op])Osition Bench, where he found a 
companion in .Mr. Bright, and stealing silently away. 

Oficf aflernoon in IMarclf of this year he nue.v- 
pectcdly interposed^delivering a speech which created 
a profound sensation.» It was on a Bill introduced by 
]\lr. Gatliorne Hardy, then Secrc'taiy of State for War, 
designed, as TMr. Lowe ])nt it, “'to make commissions 
in tho army a valuable commodity.” Stung by this 
attempt to get liehind his own action in abolishing 
jmrehase, Mr. Gladstone spoke with great animation 
an\l irresistihlo force. Members looking from tho 
lithe, animated 'figure standing .at the table upon the 
immobile figure seaforl in the place of Leader instiec- 
tively felt that the whole arrangement was a farce, to 
bo made an end of whenever Mr. Gladstone, felt dis- 
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posed to return and clairii Iiis own. But tlie time was 
not yet, and the cliief disturbance under Lord Ilart- 
iuf'tun’s rule came from belcw the gangway «n his 
own side, whence Mr. Chamberlain would *i)roscutly 
jcc'r at the harassed captain, hailing him as “hitc tho 
J-icadcr of the Liberafparty.^' 
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THE l-'JEliy CROSS. 


Tub Efistcrn Quesficr dcvolcT.-.'d in tlio suinmcr of 
1875. Mr. Glfidstone, spoakiiig' tlirco years later at 
Ilawarden, deokrcv* iliat lio liad not opened Ids inoutli 
^for'oue word of criticism on tlie subject till tlio 1st of 
July, l87d. ‘'When tlie Cloverninent Lad, Ly sending; 
the licet to Besika Bav, ericourau^ed tlie Turks in tlieir 

^ r Cj 

oLstinatjO resistance to reforjn : and when tho Priine 
Minister by his notorious fencing answers on the sub¬ 
ject of tho Bulgarian atrocities, had shown that no 
I’elianco could bo jdaced on the (Jovernnient for the 
purposes of linmaiiity in the East, and when they, by 
repelling and rejecting the Berlin Memorandum, had 

4 

broken up the concert of Europe and had proposed 
nothing thoniselves-in return—till all these things had 
liappeued : never said a word in criticism of the pro- 
ceedinirs of tho Government.” 


On the 23rd of June, 1870, 'Hie J)aihj Ncivs pub¬ 
lished particulars, fui’nishcd by its Constantinople cor¬ 
respondent, of what soon came to be known through¬ 
out tho world as the Bulgarian atrocities. Questions 
wtero put in both Houses of Parliament. Mr. Disraeli, 
replying to an >Dnquiry by Mr. Forster, jauntily af¬ 
firmed that tho story published in The I)ail]/ Ncius 
rested on nothing more than coffee-house babble.” 
One detail that had j»rofoundly impressed the public 
mind described tho impalement of hapless Bulgqxians, 
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Ly the Basili Bazoiiks. Tlic Irutli of tliis Mr. Disraeli 
took leave to doiibl.j airily a.ddhig', ” In tho East when 
it is proposed to do a man to death, a much mi*ro ex¬ 
peditious method 5:)L Im.inioss is usually ^dopted.^* 
Wlien this conversatinr; was g'oinj^ on in tho House of 
Cojumons Mr. Glad.st7>nj was riistieatiii" at Ilawarden, 
ong'ap’od in preparation ot fresh ina,^azino articles. 
But tlic cry that went up from the sixty villages of 
Bulgaria, their liomcstciids tramiiled underfoot,•tho’" 
men tortui'od to death, dieir women dishonoured, 
found response iit every* lil.ro of Ids frame, lie 
hurried hack to town and coinineucod a ttampaign 
which ended in the owrtlirow of an apiiareutly im- 
pregnable Ministry. 

lie occupied the earliest \\eoks of ilio Ikirliamoiitary 
recess (187(3) in writing a pamphlet OTititled, •'^Bul¬ 
garian Horrors.” ‘'Letns,”.he said,in apassago contain¬ 
ing a memorable plirast*, “ insist tlxatonr (.fovtyamont, 
which has heen^werking in onc'direction, shall work 
in tho other, and shall apply g,!! its vigour to concur 
with tho other iStaics of Europe in obtaining tho ex¬ 
tinction of tho Turkish excutivo power in Bulgaria., 
Let tho Turks now cai*ry away their abuses in tho only 
possible manner, namely, by carrying off themselves. 
Their Zaptiehs and their Mndirs, their Bimbashis, 
and their yuzbachis, their Kairaxikams and tiieir 
Pashas, one and all, bag and baggage, shall, lliopo, 
clear out *l’rom tho province tlioy have dc&olatcd and 
profaned.^’ * 

Ho followed up tho imrling^of this thunderbolt by, 
an address to his constituents miJslcreiJ on Blackheath. 
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Recurring to this epoch many years after, he observed: 
“After the Parliamentary Session of 1876, 1 thought 
the agitation figainst the Turks in Bulgaria was all up 
for a time! I knew it would revive, and I thought it 
would revive in the next Session. But I gave it up 
for the moment until I saw in the newspapers by ac- 
gident that the working men of England were going 
to meet in London on the subject. I said to myself 
t^iat moment, ‘ Then it is alive !* Seeing that it was 
alive, I did what I could, and we all did what we could, 
and we stirred the country to such an extent that if 
the Government had dissolved Parliament at that 
moment I do not believe there would have been a 
hundred men returned to support its policy 

In a fine passage of this Blackhcath speech he ad- 
?ocatod common action between England and Russia, 
who were chiefly responsible in the matter. Upon 
the c5n«ord and hearty co-ope4-ation—not upon a mere 
hollow truce betweeh England and Russia, but upon 
their concord and hearty cordial co-operation—depends 
a good settlement of this question. Their power is 
immense. The power of Russia by land for acting 
upon these countries, as against Turkey, is perfectly 
resistless. 1’he power of England by sea is scarcely 
less important at this moment. ]?'or I ask you, what 
woUk^d be the condition of the Turkish armies if the 
British Admiral,* now in Besika Bay, were to inform 
the Government of C6nstantinople that from that hour, 
until atonement had been made—imtil punishment had 
descended,until justice had beeh vindicated—not a man, 
nor a ship, nor a boa% should cross the waters of the • 
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Bosphorus, or tho cloudy fiuxino, or the bright -^iEgcan, 
to carry aid to tho Turkish troops ? 

By this time Mr. Disraeli, now LordJBcacohsfield, 
discovered he hacP made a mistake ia trcilting with 
jocularity charges promptly substantiated by the 
official report of Mr. Baring. It was felt that Mr. 
(iladstono’s Blackheath speech, must be replied t^ 
So Lord Beaconsfield, going down to Aylesbury, 
described the conduct of the Opposition in this matte.’ 
as “ worse than any Bulgarian^atrocity.’^ That did 
not mend matters, nor did further heated denunciation 
of ''designjngpoliticianswho take advantage of sublime 
sentiments and apply theiu for tho furtherance of their 
sinister ends.^’ 

There was no one fgundto palliate the action of the 
Turks in Bulgaria, but there were many who, evading 
the issue, bitterly attacked Mr. Gladstoi:^p. He was 
not even safe from personal violence as hcil^alkcd 
througli tho stroets of London,*and when he sought 
tho shelter of his own house, his windows were broken 
by an infuriated mob. The “ Jingo ” Press did not get 
quite so far as a Turkish newsjiaper which printed a de- * 
tailed biography of the man Gladstone, projector of 
mischief.” This §et forth how he was “born in ^90, 
tho offspring of the headlong passion of a Bulgarian 
named Demitri, the servant of a pig merchant n^j-med 
Nestory.” He went to Jiondon in charge of some 
pigs his master desired to sell. ’Desiring to pass him¬ 
self off as an Englishman, ho changed his Bulgarian 
name, Grozadin, to Gladston*. “His gluttony for 
gold makes Gladstone look yellow. According to 
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those wlio know him he is df middling’ height with a 
yellow face, wearing closely cut whiskers in the Euro¬ 
pean style, and. as a sign of his satanic spirit his fore¬ 
head and* upper forehead are bars. Ilis evil temper 
has made his hair fall off, so tliat from a distance he 
might bo taken for quito bald.” ' This Avas, of course, 
too grotesque for imitation in English newspapers, 
isut some managed to distinguish themselves and earn 
^he appi’oval of the music-halls by the violence of their 
attack upon the denouncer of Turkish infamy. 

Whilst recovering‘soinethiiig of his ancient power 
in the provinces, Mr. Gladstone was by no means 
sustained by the full supjwrt of the Liberal mem¬ 
bers of the House of Commons. It was then recog¬ 
nised as an awkAvard and an inconvenient thing that, 

I 

after all that had hap])encd conse(|uout on the ar¬ 
rangement at the Reform Club in 1875, ho should 
be sw*eepinfr back with torrential force to his old posi¬ 
tion as licader. A».foeliug of loyaRy to Lord Har- 
tington, who had dope tho v-ery best possible for 
him in tho position to Avhich ho liad been unwill- 
^ ingly summoned, influenced some Liberal members. 
Others were not absolutely free from sympathy with, 
or apprehension of, the Jingo spirit just then rampant. 

likrly in tho Session of 1877 Mr. Gladstone tabled 
five resolutions on tho Eastern Question. They em¬ 
bodied an expression of dissatisfaction with tho con¬ 
duct of tho Porte, and \i declaration that qntil gpiar- 
antcos on behalf of her subject populations wore 
, forthcoming, Turkey should bokdoemed to have lost all 
claim to receivS cithet the material or moral support of 
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the British Crown. Thtf movement was received very 
coldly by the Liberals. Sir John Lubbock gave notice 
that, on the resolutions being moved, he wouki move 
the previous quefttion. There was talk •£ a serious 
split in the party, and anxious negotiations were 
carried ou. Tliose insulted in patching up the breach, 
aud when, at the close oO five nights’ debate, the 
division took place, Mr. Gladstone received tJ»e 
support of his colleagues on the Front Bencii, uptl 
of the main body of the Liberal party. But the 
resolutions wore negatived ,by a majority 131 in a 
House of 577 members. • 

This seemed a hopeless struggle. Undeterred, Mr. 
Gladstone fought on. Feeling against him on the 
part of the majority of the House ran so high that 
ono night in the Session of 1878, as ho was proceeding 
to record his vote, a mob of Conservative gentlemen 
congregating at the glass dopr in the othey division 
lobby set up a prolonged yell o? execration, distinctly 
heard in the House. This (^d not cow him, nor did 


bitter attacks in the newspapers, nor the lukewarm¬ 
ness of friends make him quail. “ My purpose,” he 
said at Oxford, speaking on the eve of the Session of 
1878, “is day and night, week by week, month by 
month, to counter-work what I believe to be the pur¬ 
pose of Lord Beaconsfield.” • 

That resolve was finally crowned by the first Mid¬ 
lothian campaign which opdned in November, 1879. 
The county of Edinburgh was represented by Lord 


Dalkeith, son and heir of tho^Duko of Buccleuch. It 
seemed an impregnable fortrci^ of Conservatism* If 
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it could be stormed, auytliing else on tlio lino of battlo 

might surcly bo carried. Mr. Gladstone undertook 

% 

the task with, breezy courage and contagious con- 
tidcnce. *' His journey northward partook of tho 
character of a triumphal procession. At Carlisle, 
Hawick, Galashiels, wherever tho train stopped, tho 
populace mustered to cheer th(i champion of humanity 
even against Turkey. All Edinburgh seemed to have 
i^rno'd out in the streets to welcome him, a torch¬ 
light procession accompanying him on his way to 
l^almeny, where he became the guest of Lord liose- 
bery. He remained in Scotland a fortnight, speaking 
sometimes twice a day to enormous audiences glowing 
ill the fire of his eloquence. His homeward journey 
was marked by outbursts of popular enthusiasm, even 

of fuller tide than that which greeted him when ho 
set out. 

s 

In therspring of 1880, Lord Beacons field, encouraged 
by success at the poll m Southwark aixi Liverpool, re¬ 
solved to chance a general election. Tho announce¬ 
ment of tho proximate dissolution was tho signal for 
'Mr. Gladstone’s once more carrying the fiery cross 
beyond tho Tweed. Upon Midlothian was centred tho 
inteijests of the general election. Ho won tho scat by 
1,579 votes against 1,308 polled by Lord Dalkeith. 
Whei? the final poll of tho general election was made 
up it appeared that tho new House of Commons was 
composed of 354 Liberals, against 230 Conservatives 
and 02 Home Rulers j a Liberal majority of 56 over a 
■possible combinp,tion of>antagonists. 
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Lokt) Braoovskiei.d did nofc wait for the final returns 

from the poll boForo admittinj^’liis defeat. Ho plafl^d 

his resignation in tlio lauids of Her Majesty, and the 

^ > 

question arose, AVho is to succeed liim as First Min¬ 
ister of tlio Crown ? Ffoni diio point of view tliero 
Boernod no possibility of diversity of answer. One 
man single-banded, lighting against enormous odds, 
liad broken down the strength of the most powerful 
Conservative Ministry of modern times, and on its 
ruins had built up *a massive structure of Liberal 
majority. Tho country called aloud for Mr. Ghid- 
Btune, and viewed witlj impatience effortif madp to set 
aside his claims. These were n»*t without justification, 
though they seemed at the timo peculiarly persistent. 
Lord Hartington Avas still nominally the Leader of tho 
Liberal party. He had at great siicrifice of ])ersonal 
inclination come forward at a critical time and under¬ 
taken the drudgery of tho Ijoadership. It was only 
courteous to give? him the opportunily of declinirf^ the 
task of forming a Ministry. But Avhon Lord Ilariing- 
ton, in spite, it is understood, of iiuusual pressiite put 
upon him, shrank from attempting to achieve the im¬ 
possible, attention was tmmed in mnother direction. 
Xiord Granvillp was ^ent for and invited to form a 
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irinistiy. Not less clearly Ilian Lord Hartiugton Ife 
recognised the inevitabloness of the situation, and 
pointed«to Mi;. Grindstone as the only possible Pre¬ 
mier. Fin^Jly camo the summons lo Mr. Gladstone, 
who promptly undertook a task to which ho had 
earlier been called by the voice of an overpowering 
majority of the people., 

When the Ministry was completed, the list pre- 
q^ted an appearance of strength and stability tliat 
promised a long, honourable, and useful career. Lord 

^ I 

Granville and Lord llar-tingtou, cordially accepting 
the situation, resumed their allegiance to their former 
chief, the one serving the now iMin'stry as Foreign 
Secretary, the other as Secretary o* State for India. 
Mr. Gladstone coupled with the offico of First Lord of 
the Treasury the duties of Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer. Sir William Hareourt, preferring not to pursue 
the pathway opened for him whhn he was made a Law 
Officer of the Crown,*^hecaino Homo fiiicrotarv. Mr. 
Childers was Secretary*£or War. Lord Kimhcrley 
cared for the Colonics. Lord Northbrook was First 
Lord of the Admiralty. Mr. Forst.cr was Chief Secre¬ 
tary for Jrela,nd. The Earl of Sclborne ]n’csi(led in 

the House of Lords as Lord Chancellor. Earl Spen- 

, r ^ 

cer was Lord President of *^110 Conncil. The Duke of 
Arg/lo and Mr. liright divided between them the 
posts of Lord Privy Seal and Cbauccllor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, whoso impbrtanco arose almost cxclu- 
•sively from the fact that they carried with them seats 
in the Cabinet. , ‘ 
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As tlio stirring of tho dSptlis of Radicalism had had 
much to do with the great triumph at the polls, Mr. 
Gladstone found it necessary to leaven hig Administra¬ 
tion by material ^rawn from below the gangway. 
The two most prominent )iiembers seated in that part 
of the House during*the preceding Parliament were 
Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Chamberlain. That both 
would have office conferred upon them was regarded 
as a matter of course. It was also the ffcuerrt im . 
pression, based upon consideration of liis longer Par¬ 
liamentary standing, that* Sir Charles Dilke would 
receive tho higher ])roinotion. There Avas some sur¬ 
prise when it was announced that Mr. Chamberlain at 
a stride took hie sert in tho Cabinet as President of 
the Boaid ot Trade, ^ Sir Charles Dilke being con¬ 
tent with tho post of Under Secretary for Foreign 
AlTairs. ^ 

Other new ’ Vod infirSed into tho Ministry v»aS con- 
tril)nt('(l by Mr.^ Ilerscholl, whd was knighted and 
made Solicitor-General; Mr. Osborne Moi’gan, w’ho 
became Judge-Advocate-General; Mr. l^^awcett, Post¬ 
master-General; Mr. Mundella, Vice-Pri-sident of the • 

$ 

Council; Avhilst among Ihe Tinder Secretaries for the 


Home Department modestly figured the nam^ of 
Arthur Wellesley Peel, he and the House all un¬ 
knowing that before many yeans had passed ho A^onld 
prove himself one of the best Speakers that over sat 
in tho Chair. * * 
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THE niiADLAUGII pLTGTIT. 

Wiin a well-trimmed ship, sploiiditily manned, and 
litre full breeze of pbpnliir favour behind it, Mr. 
Gladetone’s second Administration set out on what 
' promised to bo a pleasant and prosperous voyage. 
But before it was war})ed out of dock tliere befol an 
incident fraught with cousequences which, more than 
anything else, brought about final shipwreck. The 
cloud was at first no bigger than a man’s hand. The 
now Parliament met on the 20th of April, and, Mr. 
Brand having been re-elected Speaker, the process of 
swearing-in Members proceeded. On the third day 
Mr. i^-adlaugh, who had bean elected meinber for 

Northampton, claiinc*! the right to niako aflinnation 

» 

instead of talcing the oatli. 'J'liat is an allernative, 
selection of which by a member in ordinary circum- 
Btances attracts no notice. Mr. Bright, pr(‘sently 
coming back after re-election, made .aliirmation as 
liis brother and other Momljors of liis faith liad done. 
Mr. feradlaugh’s case was notoriously different, lie 
admitted himself disqualified from taking the oath 
becan?!G he did not believe in the existence of the 
Deity invoked. u ‘ , 

Had the Speaker, when privately approached on 
the subject, acceded to the member for Northampton’s 
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request and permitted hinf to make affirmation, the 
incident ■would have escaped the attention of the 
House, the whole course of the Session, and of some 
that succeeded it, wcChld have boon altered. That Mr. 
Bradlaugh was right in his contention was, after years 
of controversy, conceded by the House, which went 
the length of authorising the erasure from its journal 
of a declaration to the contrary. The Speaker 
shrank from taking on himself responsibility in Ithe 
matter. He invited the IIouso to deal with it, and 
on the motion of Lord Fredenck Cavendish, one 
of the minor Ministers whom the absurd ruJes con¬ 
trolling the acceptance of office permitted to bo 
present at this juncture, a Select Committee was 
appointed to enquire into the subject. Bir StafFord 
Northcote seconded the motion, and though there 
was some restiveness displayed by the young Tory 
lions, no serious indicaiJion was forthcoming ,oi all 
this apparently synplo episode portended. 

A week later, when motion ujas made to nominate 
the Committee, the breeze began to stir. Sir Heniy 
WolfF, making his first appearance in this memorable 
controversy, moved the previous question, and was 
seconded in a noisy speech by Mr. Stanley Leighton. 
The leaders of the Opposition still hung back. wHat 
movement they made was in support of the Ministry. 

Sir John Holkor, ex-Attorney-Oeneral, advised Sir 
Henry Wolff not to proceed with his amendment, 
advice which he showed a disposition to accept. But 
the Irish members no^ took {ip the running, and 

ft 9 
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a division was forcod, tlio motion being carried by a 
considerable majority. 

At' this stage the House, bitberto sbeep witbont 
sbepberds, adjourned in oi’der ft) complete the re- 
election of Ministers. In this interval the militant 


party bad opportunity of consicloring a situation, the 
jpotontialitios of which, as affording a means of haras¬ 
sing the Government, daily grew. The intorposi- 

c 

~ tion of tho Irish members was full of hope. They 


as Catholics would bo impelled to resist to tho utmost 
the incursion upon the House ’ of Gomuious of an 


avowed ‘Atheist. Amongst Ijibcrals there wore many 


devout men who would shrink even at Mr. Gladstone’s 


bidding from supporting tbe claims of Mr. I}i'.T,dlangh. 
Right honourable gentlemen on tho Rront Opisositiou 
Bench were the chief difficulty, with tho kooncr- 
sighted ti^cticians below the gangway. But if they 
would mot move they must be shoved ahead. 

Tho Committee, by tho casting .vote of the cliair- 
raan, decided that Mr. Bradlaugh, not belonging to 
the class of persons who like Quakers and Moravians 
are by law exempt from the necessity of taking the 
oath, might not make affirmation on taking his seat. 

Bradlaugh met this difficulty by an unexpected 
move. Since the House by the decision of its Commit¬ 
tee jjbjectod to his making affirmation ho was ready 
to oblige it by taking tho oath. 

On the 21st of May (1880) the House -resumed its 
sittings, its crowded appearance testifying to, high ex~ 
pectation. The emptgr spaced on the Treasury Bench 
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woro now filled up by Ministers duly ro-electcd. Mr. 
Bradlaugh was observed standing below tlie bar in 
the position assigned to now morabors. waiting*to be 
sworn in. The Speaker pi’ononnced the usual formula, 

t 

Members desiring to take their seats will please 
come to the table.’' Thereupon Mr. Bradlaugh strode 
forwai’d. Sir Henry Wolff, who had obtained « 
convenient strategic position at the corner of the Front 
Bench below the gangway, sprang to his feet with 
loud cry, “ I object! ” The I^puse was filled with 
sudden uproar. Sir Henry Wolff was on his feet on ono 
side. Immediately opposite him Mr. Dillwyn^lpstand- 
ing, both gesticulating, whilst at the table stood Mr. 
Btadlaugh with hand outstretclic'd to tako the oath 
Sir Erskine May, thevn clerk a\ the table, had, in 
the ordinary performance of his duty, advanced to 
tender to him. » 

Mr. Bradlaugh presently witjidraw^g in obfe^ence 
to instructions Si’oin the Speaker, animated debate 
ensued. Sir Henry Wolff mo^d that Mr. Bradlaugh 
bo not allowed to take the oath. Mr. Gladstone now 
interposed, moving as an amendment that the case* 
be referred to a Select Committee, with instructions 


to consider and r^ort whether the House had J^ny 
right, founded on precedent or otherwise, by a re¬ 
solution to prevent a duly-elected member from taking 
the oath. The progress made since the business first 
opened was testified to by Sir Stafford Northteoto now 
throwing in his lot with the militant party below 
the gangway. He declared his opposition to Mi% 

* a 2 
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Gladstone’s proposal, and liis rcadinoss to vote with 
Sir Henry WolCE. The debate was adjourned till the 
follownng ]\r«uday, when Lord Itandolpli Cluircliill 
made his urst appearance on tho scene, creating a 
profound impression by tho vigour with which he 
supported Sir Ifonry AS^olfC^s motion. On a division 
Gladstone’s proposal for a new Coinniittoe was 
cai-ried by 2.S9 against 214—a siguilicant diminution 
-of tho normal ^Ministerial majority that inspired tho 
now united Oppositiqu to fresh cdTort. 

The ball set rolling'^Yas kiched Avltli increasing 
vigour, ‘i' roni the Opposition point of view tho con- 
tnn'crsy served a double debt to pay. It not only 
harassed the. Government, and sowed the seed of dis¬ 
cord within its rankft, but by .tilling up time it ])ro- 
vontod the aecomplishiuent of those largo important 
liibcral majiRnrcs Avhich Mr. Gladstone, fresh from a 
great victory at^ho pojl, was eager to put forw’ard. 

As will appear from this brief iiaivativo. Sir Henry 
Wolff was the actual briginator of tho cleverly con¬ 
ceived and ably cugincorod cabal. Lord llandolph 
*“ Churchill, coming on the scene a little later in the day, 
promptly took tho lead. Mr. John Gorst was recruited 
fo^^active service, and forthwith •jyas created—three 
all told—the historic Fourth Party. !Mr. Arthur Hal- 
fonr»latcr entered upon a sort of novitiate. Hut ho 
never fully took Iho voavs, or altogether was one of 
the Brotherhood. • 

They were ready to harass tho Government on any 
score, but tho^Hradlaicgh Question, as tho most pro- 
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niisln^, was clierisLecl witlf iuliuite care and assiduity. 
The second Select Committee nominated Ly Mr. Glad¬ 
stone came to the conclusion tliat, whilst Mr. llrailaucfli 
miglit not take the* oath, there was no rcasin why ho 
Khouhl not bn permitted to affirm, assuming the re- 
S])nnsil)ility of any Idgal consequences that might fol¬ 
low. Mr. Bradlangh, wliose complaisance was illimit¬ 
able, wmit back to his original proposal to affirm. On 
his hchalf !Mr. Labouchcre moved a resolution authoris¬ 
ing the nipinbcr for Xortlianiptoii to make afUrrnatiou. 
On this tho House dobatoTl through two long niglits. 
Mr. Bright interposed, jnakinga ’ oivcrful and eloquent 
appeal for toleration. On the oeoond night Mr. Glad¬ 
stone spoke to a crowded and excited House. It was 
known by this time that tho Government were in a 
tight place. Earlit'r efforts to obtain full etiqniiy had 
resulted in significant diiniiintion of their ranjftl’ity on 
the very thnishold of tfic new Parliament, ]^n*]niries 
made hy tho W|^ips pointed to tffo conclusion that, if 
Ministers associated thcinselv§s with !M r. Labouchore’s 
motion they would suffer defeat. In this dilemma Mr. 
Gladstone adopted an attitudo that grow faniili.Tj;, 
through the long-cunlinned struggle. AVo believe 
it to be our duty,” he said, frankly to offer our best 
advice in circumstances for which wo are in no way 
responsible, and then to leave the matter in the htiuds 
of tho Honse.” 

This way of putting tho* question is* thoroughly 
Understood in the House of Comnious. It simply 
means that ordinary* sniqmrjcrs of tho Government 
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are at liberty, in this particular case, to follow tlioir 
personal convictions and inclinations, voting, if they 
pleasp, against Ministers without incurring the respon* 
sibility o^ imperilling the positiomof the Government. 
Sir Hardinge Giffard had mot Mr. Labouchcre^s motion 
with an amendment declai'ing tkat Mr. Bradlaugh bo 
permitted neither to take the oath nor to affiim. 
{Shortly after midnight the division was called in a 
Hoiwe of over 500 members, strung to a pitch of 
highest excitement. It being a private nicrnbor’s 
motion thcro was n<5 (][uestion of the action of the 

Ministerial tellers. Mr. habouchere and the seconder 

* 

of the motion “told” the Ayes, but it Avas Mr. Row¬ 
land AVinn and Sir William Dyke, olRcial Whips of the 
Opposition, that led tlie Noes, gathering into the un¬ 
accustomed lobby some devoutf Liberals, whilst many 
more, stopping short of actual revolt against Mr. 
Gladstone’^' lead, abstained f<’om voting. When tho 
paper was handed t« Mr. Winn in token that the Op- 
position had triumphed there followed a scene of mad 
delight, members of the Opposition actually embrac¬ 
ing each other in tho ecstasy of delight at a turn of 
^. 

events in which they had at one blow honoui’cd God 
and stricken Mr. Gladstone. When silence was ro- 
stoftd Mr. Winn read out the figftres shoAving that 
23Q had voted for the motion and 275 against. Amid 
renewed cheering Sir Hardinge Giffard’s motion was 
carried without spoken •dissent, and on the journals of 
the House was entered the resolution declaring Mr, 
Bradlaugh incompetent to sit member. 
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K’oarly oloven years* later tlio member for Isortli- 
ampton lay dying in his modest home in Circus Jload. 
Once more,for the last time, the House of Commeyjs was 
agitated by “the Uradlaugh Question."* !NJotion was 
made that the House should expunge from its journals 
the resolution entered in tho early days of the great 
Liberal Parliament. It was a hard task to impose. 
Already the House had tacitly admitted its error, aSd 
Mr. Bradlaugh, after hopelessly fighting against^Con- 
eervativo conviction when Mr. Gkidstono was in office,' 
was permitted quietly to*tako*hia scat as soon as a 
Conservative majority made possible a Conservative 
Ministry. Since tho incoming of Lord Salisbury’s Go¬ 
vernment, in 1880, ^Ir. Bradlaugh, again triumphantly 
re-elected at Northampton, had been accepted as ouo 
of tho most useful autf most moderate members of tho 
House. That was one thing. It was quite a*Oth er 
for tho Imperial House »f Commons publicly to yut on 
the white sheet and, candle in ha«.d, admit that it was 
in error when, in June, 1880^ it had followed tho 
leadership of Sir Hardingo GilTard, posed against Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Bright. 

Tho House of Commons, though prone to be led 
astray by passion and prejudice, is, in tho end, ever 
just and gencroife. Without a dissentient vot^, it 
agreed to the expunging of the resolution; some 
who had prominently supported it generously rlgret- 
*ting that ,at the hour tho d(>eiaion took effect Death 
had Mr. Bradlaugh in too closo grip for him to leam 
the glad tidings. « 
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Between those two dates, 1^80 and 1891, a great 
deal happened, giving prominence to Mr. Bradlaugh 
and hii claim to represent Northampton in the House 
of Commons. Beaten in tlio Courts of Law, the pre¬ 
cincts of the House of Commons barred against him, 
ho came up time after time, was thrice heard at the 
bar and once forcibly thrust forth from the Lobby of 
the House. Mr. Gladstone persisted in his attitude 
of ndh-official connection with the matter. When divi- 
sions were taken he voted in the sense that governed 
the final conclusion of* tfio Mouse. But as he pointed 
out, in th,is matter ho was clearly not Leader, and he 
relegated to Sir Stafford Northcote the duty of leading 
the Houso whenever the Bradlaugh business came 
up. 

When the record of his long *and busy life comes to 
be^sciidied by posterity, there will surely bo nothing 
that uodounds with fuller forct to his credit than his 
attitude and action ^n this pitiful controversy. For 
a man of his devotional^habits, his strong, over-present 
faith in God, it must have been not without pained 
jpffort that he ranged himself on the side of an avowed 
Atheist. It chanced that the Atheist in this par¬ 
ticular quarrel had truth and justice on his side; and 
for truth and justice Mr. Gladstone* has always been 
ready to fight against any odds. Deserted by some 
of the most estecinod of his followers, beaten over and 
over again*in the divisidln-lobby, with Lord, Randolph 
Churchill and Sir Henry Wolff avowed and accepted 
champions of Christianity, hc,*fighting on the other 
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sitTe, contributed to tbo rcbrn’ron t dobato some of the 
finest speeches the llonso had listened to even from 
his lips. ^ • 

In 1883 tho Ctovcrnment made ono •desperate 
attcjinpt to put an end to a controversy which, dili¬ 
gently fed, clogged the wlicels of public business, 
and slowly but surely undermined tho authority of 
Government. A Bill was brought in, extending the 
conditions under which a mau mii>-ht claim to maho 

o 

affirmation. On the second reading Mr. Glad.stone 
delivered a speech, the effect ofAvhich was seen in the 
division-lobby. I have no fear of Atheism in this 
House,” he said, in a concluding passage. Truth is 
tho cxpi'cssion of tho Div'ine mind, and, however 
little our fei'blo vision may be able to discern the 
nnrans by which God may provide for its preservation, 
wo may leave the Triatter in llis hands, and we UTa^be 
sure that a firm and co^iragoons application of •ov'cry 
principle of equity and of justice Ts the best method we 
can adopt for the prcservatiou,and iufiuenco of truth. 

I must painfully record my oiiinion that grave injury 
has been done to religion in many minds—not in iurib, 
structed minds, but in those vvliich are ill-instructed 
or parti.ally instructed, and which have large clainis on 
our consideration—in consequence of steps which have, 
unhappily, been taken. Great mischief has been done 
in many minds through tho resistaneb off ered to a man 
elected by the constituency of Northampton, which a 
portion of tho people believe to bo unjust.^ When 
they see tho professioil of religion, and the interest of 
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religion, ostensibly associfttcd with what they aro 
deeply convinced is injusticej they aro led to questions 
about « 3 *eligion itself. Unbelief attracts a sympathy 
which it -vpould not otherwise enjoj^ and the upshot is 
to impair those convictions and that religious faith, 
the loss of which I believe to bo iilio mostinexprossiblo 
calamity which can fall either upon a man or upon a 
nation.” 

This great speech very nearly won-the day. Up to 
the last it was thought the second reading of the Bill 
would bo carried. But when all were ''told” tho 
paper was again handed to Mr. Howland Winn in token 
of the further triumph of intolerance. "Ayes to tho 
right, 2S9j Noes to tho left, 292.” Only a majority of 
three. But it served, and Mr. Gl.adstone, finally rc- 
tiringfrom tho conflict, left it to a Conservative Ministry, 
wifit'a-'-'large majority at their back, in future years to 
consent to the quiet seating of Mr. Bradlaugh as 
member for Northaiftpton, 



dnAPTEii XII. 

TUP. FOUIITII PAllTY. 

The Foiirtli Party, Laving tasted blood, wore not in¬ 
clined to withdraw from the hunt, were rather prone 
to pursue it with added zest. In ordinary cases a 
Gov'erninent is fronted by a regular Opposition of 
more or loss personal ability and numerical force. It 
was Mr. Gladstone’s ill-fortune, developed in the 
earliest days of his second Adn\inistration, to be 
faced by not one Opposition, but four. There was 
the regular Opposition led by kSiv Slall'ord Northcote. 
There was the Fourtli Party led by Lord Randolph 
Churchill; there were the Irish members ledHsjr^r. 
Parnell; and there wc^e sections of his own party, 
captained by various individuals In succession, enjoy¬ 
ing in common tiie conviction ^ihat they knew a great 
deal better than their titular leader, and could manage 
Imperial and Parliamentaiy business with greato;^ 
advantage to the State. 

Of all, the Fourth Party, numerically the smallest, 
was the most dangerous, and through tho life 0 / the 
Parliament wrought more harm to Mr. Gladstone than 
did any other. Wo have seen how-* they engineered 
the Bradlaugh difficulty, compelling Sis* Stafford 
Northcote and his colleagues on tho Front Bench, 
in opposition to thein earlier inclinations and oon^ 
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victious, to fall in lino tjoliind tlioin. "Whatever 
might be the business the Govcrment took in hand, 
■whetli^r it related to foreign afTaira or home topics, 
tbo Fourfcb Party settled upon it* with mischievous 
intent. Their industry was iiiexlianstiblo, their 
resources boundless. In the duVlcst intervals one of 
■ tl|e three was certain to be found at his post, I’eady, if 
opportunity chanced, t(> put a spoke in the Govern¬ 
ment wheel. On field-nights they mustered their 
full number, playing into each otlier’s hands with 

4 I 

a skill and audacity that charmed an assembly ahvays 
ready to be amused. 

Not the least attractive feature in the entertain¬ 
ment was the irnparti.al manner wilh wliieh the Fourth 
Party, having belabcurod ^Ir.^ Gladslone, turned to 
browbeat Sir Stafford Northcotc. The worm will 
turn ac'last^ and one night the Ifouso wiis delighted 
by Sir Stafford, the mildest-mannered man who 
ever fought in the*political arena, pirniug upon his 
tormentors below the gangway, and describing Jiord 
Randolph Churchill as playing the i)art of “bonnet” 
•in a gamo led by the Government. H’hat was an 
excej^tional remonstrance, Avrnng from liis lips under 
direct provocation. Wliat happiaicd as a rule was, 
that Sir Stafford Northcote and his colleagues on tho 
Froi^ Bench, including the two statesmen scornfully 
described by Lord Randolph as ]\Iarshall and Snel- 
grove,” after betraying a disposition to tread more 
beaten ti’acks of Opposition, were hustled into following 
the Fourth Party in th^uy scanlpcr across tho country. 
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V/lum they showed sigus^f revolt^ Lord Randolph 
cracked the whip and they eamo to heel. In the 

• Session of 1883, he puhlished a sort of manifest), in 
which he called i;p5n Lord Salisbury to i|ave tho 
country by taking on himself tho more vigorous 
leadership of tho Cohservativo party. If he were 
indisposed to coino forward. Lord Randolph more 
than huited tho difficulty iright bo met from other 
sources. But he would have imnc of “ the bourgeois 
placemen, honourable Tadpoles, hungry Tapors, Irish 
lawyers^’ who coniposo tho* body of third-rate 
statesmen such as were good cnoiigh to fill,subord¬ 
inate offices Avhile LordBeaconstield,wars alive.’* The 
member for AVoodstfick, then verging on the mature 
ago of thirty-four, w'as dismayed at ^'the series of 
neglected opportunities, pusillanimity, combativeness 

* at wn'ong moments, vacillation, dread of respocsToil- 

ity, repression and dis(?ouragement of hardwoTjking 
followers, collusio^ns with the Govehimcnt, hankerings 
after coalition, jealousies, comijjonplaccs, and want of 
perception on tho part of tho former lieutenants of 
Lord Beaconsffeld.” ^ 

Thus did the Leader of the Foni’th Party, with 
inpavtial hand, check tho jubilation with w^hich ri^ht 
honourable gentlemen on tho Front Opposition Bench 
watched his lively sallies upon the Government citadel. 

It must be admitted that Mr. Glildstone was^him- 
sclf largely responsible for bringing abouff the state 
of things by which he and his Government were the 
chief sufferers. Ho, inore than anyone else, assisted 
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to make tko reputation of *Lord Randolph Churchill. 
Had Mr. Disraeli been in liis position^ he would liavo 
acted ^ he 6id in the not dissimilar circumstances of 
the dny, when Lord Cranborne, afterwards Marquis 
of Salisbury, sat below the gangway and womed tlio 
House of Commons that *‘if they borrowed their 
P9»litical ethics from the ethics of a political adventurer 
they might depend upon it the whole of their re¬ 
presentative institutions would crumble beneath their 
feet.^^ Mr. Disraeli sat with folded arms and far-away 
look in his eyes, as if ho were the last person in the 
world concerned in this tirade. That is not an 
attitude encouraging to persistent attack, and so 
Lord Cranbome lound it. Tt was one impossible 
for Mr. Crladstono to assume. When Lord Randolph 
Churchill spoke at him he listened with almost pained 
intentuiss,, frequently interrupted with retort or 
corretitions. Almost inevitafily, when the brilliant 
and audacious free-lance had resumed his scat, the 
Premier roso to reply.' With a man of Lord Ran¬ 
dolph’s sterling capacity and born Parliamentary 
■■aptitude this is all that was needed to give him a 
position in the House of Commons. 

TJhe Fourth Party were ready to ^ttack the Govern¬ 
ment on all points. There was one on which they 
were, specially effective. It is one of tho traditions 
of English political life, more or Jess strictly observed, 
that Ministers shall nbt bo hampered by party spirit 
when administering their foreign policy. At certain 
stages foreign ;Dolicy may, of eburse, be made the sub- 
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ject for debate and even censure. But tbe field is 
one in which partizanship must yield to patriotism. 
Wliilst this principle was applicable to lex-Ministers 
seated on the Front Opposition Bench, privtite mem¬ 
bers below the gangway were, if they pleased, free 
from its sn])ervision. Lord Randolph Churchill and 
his merry men might nightly harass the Government 
with questions upon their foreign relations, or might 
from time to timo move resolutions raising inconve¬ 
nient debate. That was no affair of right hon. gen¬ 
tlemen on the Front Opposition Bench. They were, 
indeed, hampered by the fact that trouble in"Afghan¬ 
istan and in South Africa, which early beset Mr. 
Gladstone, arose directly out of acts and engagements 
performed by them whilst they were in office. Lord 
Randolph Churchill, Sir Henry Wolff, and Mr. Gqvst 
wore no such shackles. It is not improbable the 
opportunity of incidentally emphasising in course of 
debate the errors and incompetencies of their own 
esteemed leaders when in officS lent fresh zest to the 
pursuit of their successors struggling in the meshes 
inherited. “ 

One of the incidents in Lord Beaconsfield’s hanker¬ 
ing after '*a scientific frontier” to the north of xtur 
Indian Empire was the Treaty of Gandamak, signed 
on the 5th of May, 1879, with the Ameer of Afghan¬ 
istan. By this engagement (jroat Britjiin undertook 
to pay thd Ameer £00,000 a year, supporting him 
against any foreign enemy with money, arms, and 
men. Tho only foreign enemy possibly was Russia, 
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who was by this Conventioif fondly supposed to have 
recoivod a serious chock at the hands of the great 
British* state^pian. In consideration of the bribe, 
Yakoob IKian, Ameer at the tifne, consented to 
receive a British envoy in residence at Cabnl, and 
to meet Lord Beaconsficld’s vieWs in the matter of 
thp scientitic frontier. 

There followed in rapid succession the massacre at 
Cabul of Louis Cavagnari and his helpless staff; the 
fresh occupation of Cabul by British troops; the de¬ 
position of Yakoob Khan; t'lie whole of Afghanistan 
up in arn?s, at least three chieftains fighting for the 
Crown. Scarcely had the Liberal Covernmeut settled 
down to work, when news came of the defeat of Brit¬ 
ish forces in Afghanistan, tho rout at l\Ialwand, and 

I 

tho flight of the remnant of tho forces to find doubt¬ 
ful reilVgo ,in Kandahar. Kext it was known that 
Ayonb Klian, following up life triamph at Maiwaud, 
w'as boleagjieriug Kandahar with forces that hope¬ 
lessly overmastered its ihttlc garrison. 

Obviously this was a state of tilings for which Mr. 
■Gladstone and his Government had no rosjionsibility. 
It was, in fact, the legacy of a policy which, when in 
Opposition, he had vigorMWsly fought. Speaking at 
Edinburgh in 1884, he said: “A. long series of 
illusfjrious statesmen in the office of Govenior- 

f 

General, including in one case at least—perhaps 
in more—a Tory [Statesman, the exceUont Lord 
Mayo, laboured with an unwearied patience to efface 
t^e *iiremory ^of‘^the ^former error and the former 
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crime, and to build up relations of peace and 
amity with the brave mountaineers of Afghanistan. 
But under the policy of the two last ygars oi^ Lord 
Beacousfield’s GovSmmout this was all revised; and 
by an undertaking which, I think, united criminality 
and folly in a higher‘degree than any undertaking in 
my recollection, the United Kingdom of Afghanistan 
wa<< broken to pieces; its valleys were deluged with 
blood, its people were again provoked into hatred of 
Englantl; and if anything could by possibility have 
effectually promoted that supposed ambition of Bussia 
—if anything could have made the ambition ef Bussia 
re.dly lormidable—it was undoubtedly the chance of 
throwing the people of Afghanistan by our hostile 
measures into the arms of the Emperor.” 

That liad been his view of the situation set forth 
whilst the seed was being sown which bUpssffmed in 
the battle of Maiwand. ‘But the British public do not 
look too closely ^to cause and etfect, more especially 
when thi^ matters at issue relate to foreign policy. 
Under Mr. Clladstone’s Premu'rship, British arms in 
India had Buffered a cru^hl>lg defeat, and, in somck. 
measure insensibly, cerlamly effectively, Mr. Glad¬ 
stone and his Gurernment wsere regarded as respons¬ 
ible for the reverse. Nor did they profit by the 
brilliant > success of Sir Frederick Boberts in his 
famous march on Kandahar. That^ was all to the 
credit of the General and the ^itish army* who had, 
not for the first time in history, come to the rescue of 
a bel&ted, incompetent Ministry.' '' • ^ 
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Darker and more perrrfanent in its effect was the 
cloud rising in South Africa which fell over the still 
youn|,' Govepiment. Majuba Hill, like Maiwaud, was 
a direct ijesult of the policy of thb preceding Govern¬ 
ment, against which Mr. Gladstone had in vain lifted 
up his voice. In 1877, at a timtj when the Jingo fever 
was at its height, Sir Theophilus Shcpstone was sonl 
out by Lord Carnarvon to enquire into the condition 
of affairs in the Transvaal Republic. Sir Theophilus, 
not unmindful of Lord Carnarvon’s cherished dream of 
South African Confedejntion under the British Crown, 
promptly settled the Boers’ business by hoisting 
the British flag iq their territory. As Mr. Gladstone 
described it at the time, “the Government annexed 
the Transvaal territory, inhabited by a free European, 
Christian, and Republican community, which they 
biou^!; proper to bring within the limits of a Mon¬ 
archy, although out of 8,000'persons in that Republic 
qualified to vote u^)on the subject, we were told that 
6,500 protested agaiugt it.” 

In vain deputations from the Boers came over to 
.England and in the home of liberty pleaded for 
deliverance from this act of high tyranny. They 
found in Mr. Gladstone an eloquent, but at the time 
powerless, advocate. “ Is it not wohderful,” he, speak¬ 
ing in the Midlothian Campaign that preceded the 
general election, asked, “ to those who are freemen, 
g.Tirl whose fathers had been freemen, and who hope 
that their children will be freemen, and who consider 
that freedom is an' essential condition of civil life, 
and that without it ‘you can have nothing great and. 
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nothing nohle in political ^ciety—^that we are led by 
an Administration, and led, I admit, by Parliament, 
to find ourselves in this position, that we are to ttiarch 
upon another body*of freemen, and against^ their will 
to subject them to despotic Government t” 

But the thing was <fono, and when three months later 
Mr. Gladstone came into power he fonrd the Transvaal 
seething with a setiso of the wrong done to it. Looked 
back upon with the advantage of full knowledge of 
subsequent events, it would obviously have been better 
for all parties had Mr. fj!lad'’tone, on coming into 
ofllce, carried into effect the opinions expressed when 
in opposition. There would have been an outburst of 
angry Jingo feeling and much talk in music halls and 
cutlery-manufacturing towns of “trailing the British 
flag in the dust.^' That all came in duo time, with 
much else far more damaging. It must, ^^own- vor^e 
remembered that it is afl axiom of British statesman¬ 
ship that foj’eign policy is contAuous. Ministries 
mayteorne and J\Iinistries may^o, but the attitude of 
Great Britain towards foreign Powers and States must 
remain bound by whatever treaties or engagomenlig 
have been entered upon. 

The Gladstone Government continued to hold the 

... • . 
Transvaal Republic in the bonds fastened upon it 

by the Boacousfield Administration. Before the new 

Government had been in power nine months the 

Transvaal ,was up in firms add* declared itself once 

more a Republic. Shots were fired at Potchefstrom. 

Colonel Anstrnther, marching ^ofl Pretoria, was faced 

H 2 


r 
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by a body of Boers wtose deadly riflos in ten 
minutes emptied the saddles of forty oflicei’s. Ingogo 
follov^ed swiftly on Langes Nek. Then came Majnba 
Hill, and ^he spectacle of British troops fleeing before 
the advance of a body of Boer farmers. This was 
even worse than Maiwand, andj following close upon 
that disaster, gave a final check to the wave of popular 
enthusiasm that a few months earlier had carried Mr. 
Grlacistone into power. lie and In's colleagues were 
no more responsible for Majuba Hill than they were 

f 4 

for Maiwand. As has been shown, they had, on the 
contrary, done all men could do to defeat the policy 
that led up to these battlefields. '^I’hey were at worst 
unlucky. But ill luck is the unpardonable sin with 
an Administration. 

^J^That followed on Majuba filled the cup of bitterness 
the BriCidbpublic had twice had presented to it through 
the dls yet brief term of the new Government’s exist¬ 
ence. There was* still a third trial in store. Mr. 
Gladstone has, in anfew sentences, doscribe«i the 
situation at the time Sir Evelyn Wood found him- 
'oclf at the head of overwhelming reinforcements, 
and Cape Town was jubilant at the expectation of 
seeing the Boers brought to book. When in oppo¬ 
sition we had,” he said, “ declared that in our judg¬ 
ment the attempt of the Administration then in power 
to put down the people of the I'lansvaal, to extingfuish 
tlieir freedom, and ter annex them against ^heir will to 
England, was a scandalous and disastrous attempt. 
When we goji into office, we'were assured by all the 
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local agents of the Britisli Goycrniuent— and I have 
no douht they spoke^ in honour and sincerity—that 
the people of the Transvaal had change^ their (binds, 
and were perfectly cou tented to be annexed to the 
British Empire. That made it our duty to pause for a 
while, and for ashorfwhile, accordingly, we did pause. 
However much we had opposed the previous Govejp- 
ment, it was our duty not to make changes without 
good and sufficient cause. But before we had been 
very long in office, the people of the Transvaal rose in 
arms, and showed us prcffcy well what their feelings 
and intentions were. They obtained several «ucces8es 
over the limited body of British trcjops then in South 
Africa. We felt it was an absolute duty, under 
those circumstances, to* reinforce our military power 
in that region; and wo sent a force to South Africa 
which would unquestionably have boon suffi,ei«iuto de¬ 
feat any power that th5 Dutch Burghers could "bring 
into the field against us. But the*Boers asked us for 
an accommodation. What is ^lled the Jingo party 
was horribly scandalised because we listened to that 
application. Wo had got our forces there ready to 
chastise them. We might have shed their blood, wo 
might have laid prostrate on the field hundreds, j)Os- 
sibly thousands, of that small community, and then 
we should have vindicated the reputation of this 
country, according to that creed of thd paiiicular party. 
Having undoubted power in bur hands, wo thou^t 
that the time to be merciful is when you are, strong. 
We were strong; we*c<nild afford to be ^merciful. We 
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entered into arrangements with the Transvaal, and the 
Transvaal recovered its indeponilence.” 

When the' terms of the armistice agreed upon 
between Pir Evelyn Wood wore announced in the 
House of Commons, the Fourth Party were frantic 
with indignation. Lord Rando'lph Churchill could 
sosroely find parliameutary yihrases in which to de¬ 
nounce the conduct of a Minister who had thus 

t 

dishonoured England, and betrayed our countrymen 
at the Cape. IMany years later Lord Randolph 
visited South Africa, spent some time in the Trans¬ 
vaal, and made himself personally acquainted with the 
existing state of things. He had the courage and the 
generosity publicly to admit that in 1881 ho had been 
wrong, and Mr. Gladstone liad been right. Looking 
uppn the whole transaction free from prejudice and 
with fulAiW knowledge, ho saw in the action of the 
Gladstone Government, following on Majuba, not an 
act of degradation, but an outcome of statesmanship 
inspired by the loftieift motives, calculated to raise 
England still higher in tlio eyes of the civilised world. 
* That was very good aud very true for the year 1892. 


But in the year 1881, the Fourth Party, in the House 
of Commons and out of it, taunted Jtir. Gladstone with 
having betrayed and dishonoured the country, sedu¬ 


lously fanning the breeze of unpopularity already chill- 

I 

ing enthusiasm on the Treasury Bench. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

KGYPT. 

Perhaps the most notable thing in Mr. Gladstone’s 
second Administration is that he, a man of peace, his 
foreign policy broadly based on the principle of ‘’non¬ 
intervention, should have suffered continuously from 
foreign complications. Jlardly had the murmurs 
round the Transvaal capitulation begun to die away 
than there arose trouble in a fresh quarter'—trouble 
that lasted to the end, and faced Mr. Gladstone once 
more when, in 1892, he again assumed the Leadership 
of the House of Commons. 

As in Afghanistan and South Africa, thq«teV'*'Sculties 
of tho Gladstone G overn rneut in Rgypt were a Iggncy 
from their predecessors. It was' Lord Beaconsfield 
who had intervened in Egypt, jpining in a co-partner¬ 
ship with France whic^i proved unworkable, engend¬ 
ering irritation that more than once threatened Ope^i 
rupture. As early as 1875 Mr. Disraeli made the 
first dazzling stroke in tho Anglo-Egyptian policy 
by the purchase of the Khedive's shares in the ^uez 
Canal. Close upon this followed tho dispatch of Mr. 
Stephen Cavp on a mission of enquiry into tho state 
of Egyptian finance. Ismail Pacha, with an eye to a 
fresh loan, had invited the British Government to 
send out a capable authority. It was no particular 
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business of Great Britain of of the Government wbiob 

(» 

administered its affairs. But the proposal was very 
popular in th^ City, and the Government selected for 
the post o^e of their own colleaguVjs. It is true that 
on nndertaicing the special mission Mr. Gave resigned 
the office of Judge Advocate-Gelieral. That, indeed, 
w^ inevitable. He was nevertheless a confidential 
emissary of the British Government, carrying with him 
the authority of an ex-Minister. 

The rest followed with regular steps. Mr. Cave 
having' returned and ’ reported, Mr. Kivers Wilson, 
Controller of the National Debt Office, was sent out to 
advise the Khediye. A joint mission, arranged by 
French and English bondholders, repaired to Cairo. 
In 1870, Ismail, growing suspicious of the toils closing 
round him, asserted his independence, brought back 
Ni^ar from exile, and shortly after dismissed 

him, packing oS with him M^. Rivers Wilson and M. 
BUgnieres, the English and French Ministers imposed 
upon him. This was t(^ much for the allied Powers. 
They drove Ismail from his tfirone and his palaces, 
placed his son Tewfik on the throne, reinstated their 
joint Ministers, and proposed to govern Egypt for the 
Egjrptians. 

Such was the state of affairs when the Gladstone 
Ministry came into power at the end of April, 1880. 
” We found the ‘Khedive upon the throup,^* says Mr. 
Gladstone. ''We found a solemn engagepoient from 
the British Government to maintain him on the 
throne.'' The value 6f this phadge was soon tested. 

i . « » 
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fiarly in January, 1888, an identical Note was 
addressed to the Khedive by the British and French 
Governments, avowing their determination tt ward 
off by united effoft all causes of external or internal 
complication which might menace the regime estab¬ 
lished in Egypt. Since Towfik was placed on the 
throne, there had grown up a national party in Jlgypt 
which fretted under what was known as the Dual 
Control. In June, riot broke out in the streets of 
Alexandria. There was a brisk flight of Europeans 
out of Egypt. The Ivhcifive was removed to 
Alexandria and there set up his trembling Court. 
Gambetta, one of the sponsors of^ the Dual Control, 
was out of ofiice. His successor, M. de Freycinet, 
was opposed to active interference in the internal 
affairs of Egypt. Tfie national party in Egypt had 
found their leader in Arabi Pacha, who, h'^ 'ing been 
forced upon the Khd5ive in the position of War 
Minister, began to place AlexanVlria in a position to 
resist the encroachments of foreign Powers. On the 
10th of July, Sir Bcatichamp Seymour, in command 
of the British fleet, handed in an ultiraatam. 
announcing that unless the forts at Alexandria 
were surrendered the fleet would open fire upon 
them. The notice expired at seven o’clock on the 
morning of July 11th, and punctually on tho stroke 
of the hour the war-ships thunderbd. Tho I’rench 
fleet, whi(^ in outward and’visible sign of the Dual 
Control ■ had been sharing sentinel duty with the 
British ships, steamed away oilt of sight, in osten* 
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^tious notificatioii that it would have nothing to do 
with the business. 

t 

The*Egypt;ian guns, though of fine calibre, well 
mounted a^d well served, could not long withstand 
the fire or the eight ironclads and five gunboats 
which formed the British fleet. ‘ The fortifications 
wefft ^ abandoned. Arabi withdrew with his forces 
inland, and for two days Alexandria was given up to 
rapine, finally stamped out by a force ot‘ British blue¬ 
jackets and marines. Arabi entrenched himself near 
Tel-el-Kebir, whither fio^wa's followed by Sir Garnet 
Wolseley.*' At dawn on the morning of September 13th 
the little British ar,my stole upon the Egyptian camp, 
carrying their first line of defence at tho point of the 
bayonet. In half an hour it was all over. Arabi’s 
chance was gone, and he a prisoner. Cairo, which liad 
been heftJii£i)r Arabi, was taken without a struggle. 
Tewfik was escorted back to his palace, and the 
occupation of Egypt by the British actually com¬ 
menced. * 

Whilst British troops were barracked at Cairo and 
K Alexandria, and a British fleet guarded the waterways 
of Egypt, a pretty fiction was maintained at the 
Forejgn OflBce, that England had really nothing to do 
with Egyptian affairs save to perform the policeman's 
part imd keep order in the streets of Cairo. The 
Soudan, long in revolt against Egyptian rule, was in 
1882 in full rebellioif 'under the influenoe of the 

4 _ 

Mahdi. The Egyptian Government placed Hicks 
Pacha, an Eng^sh of^c^^ in dbmmand of a motley 
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army, and sent him to meet the Mahdi. lie got no 
further than Kashgci^ where he fell fighting, his army 
annihilated. The news ran through the, Soudan with 

to Eastern communi¬ 
ties. The whole country was aflame. Khartoum, 
Sinkat, and Tokar,* towns garrisoned by Egyptian 
troops, were beleagured by the Mahdi’s forces. 
ber, Dongola, and Kassala were threatened. Appeals 
were made to Lord (Iraiiville for advice and assist¬ 
ance. But the Home Government were in aknost as 
difficult a place a.s the garrison*at Khartoum. France 
watched every movement in Egypt with angry sus-* 
pieion. Worse still, there was a strong body of the 
Ministerial party in the Honse of Commons who 
resented the continued occupation of Egypt, and 
would have gone into open revolt had active opera¬ 
tions at this time been extended to the Sot; ’vin. 

Advice Lord Graiiville gave, recommending the 
Egyptian Governm(;nt to abandon all territory south 
of Wady Haifa. But as for enoney and troops—God 
bless you!—ho had uono to give. Her Majesty's 
Government,” the Foreign Secretary wrote in a d«8- • 
patch dated 30th December, “ has no intention of em¬ 
ploying British or Indian troops in the Sondan.” ^The 
Egyptian Government, thus left to themselves, did 
nothing. The Mahdi did much, his power increasing 
every day, the position of the beleaguered garrisons 
growing more critical. * • 

At length Lord Granville, insisting that the Soudan 
should be abandoned*, pro;gosed to ^send a British 


that miraculous ceferity peculiar 
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officer to Khartoum to make arrangements for the 
fatoro Government of the country and the withdrawal 
of thft garrispns. The post being offered to General 
Gordon, he promptly accepted it, and, as swiftly as a 
dromedary' could carry him, mado his way to Khar¬ 
toum, whore he was known of old, having worked in 
th^gpudan for three years, engaged in battling with 
the slave trade. 'I’ho population of Khartoum received 
him with wild enthusiasm. For a while it seemed 
that co*fidence in his hold over the Soudanc'se would 
be justified, and that liis work would be accomplished 
•without bloodshed. Meanwhile, Baker Pacha, who 


had set out to fight the Mahdi’s lieutenant, Osman 
Digna, and relieve the garrison at Suakim, was routed 
at Teb. Later came news that Tewfik Pacha, making 
a sortie from Sinkat, had been cut to pieces, scarcely 
a man ofCig famished garrison left to tell the tale. 

Thase events forced the hand of the British Govern¬ 


ment, pricking the bladder in which rattled their pro¬ 
test that tliey liad nothing to do with the Soudan. 
Admiral Hewitt assumed supreme command in the 
w Sondap, and General Graham marched on Trinkitat 


with a British force four thousand strong. Every 
inch^of the ground was disputed by^the Arabs under 
Osman Digna. At one time it seemed that Graham 
and his gallant army would be treated even as Hicks 
Pacha and his Egyptians had been. Advancing on 
Osman Digna encamped* at Tamanieb, the British fell 
into an ambuscade. The Arabs dashed over their 
sqnare like th^ Atlan^if ^in a dtdrm sweeps a ship’s 
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^eck. For a while it seemed that all was lost. But 
the temporarily swamped square reformed. The 
second square came to its assistance.. The «Lrabs 

wore beaten off, an^ Osman Digna was driven further 
into the desert. f 

Meanwhile the Oo^omment at home were attacked 
with no loss bitterness than wore the squares of 
British soldiers, specks in the desert of the Souchin. 
Immediately on news of the fall of Sinkat reaching 
London, votes of censure wore moved in tho Lords by 
the Marquis of Salisbury, an(? in the Commons by 
Sir Stafford Northcote. For a whole week the battle 
raged in the Commons, and when a ^division was taken 
only 311 mustored for the defence of the Government 
against 292 voting with the Opposition. Thus was 
tho Ministerial majority reduced to 19. A month 
later thore was another vote of censure, 31^". Labou- 
chere joining Lord Randolph Churchill in attacking 
the Ministerial policy in Egypt. ‘ There had been a 
Saturday sitting in order to n^ko some progress with 
sadly-delayed Supply. The battle raged till six o’clock 
on Sunday morning, when the majority for the Minjs-, 
try jras further reduced to 17. 

Anxiety about^the position of General Gordon at 
Khartoum grew. He had evidently caught a Tartar. 
Going out to Khartoum to administer affairs in the 
Soudan, he was shut up within the town, the J^ahdi’s 
men massed in invulnerable Belt around him. On the 
17th of May Lord Granville dnrected the Charge 
d’A&iires at Cairo to ■inform G6rdon that as the plan 
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for the evacuation of Khartoum had been abandoned; 
and as no aggressive operations against the Mahdi 
were ^contenjplated, he should consider how best to 
remove himself and his garrison frbiii Khartoum. At 
this time, as Mr. Gladstone has testified, there was 
no ejKdenco available by the GoVi*nmient that Gordon 
wqgaJl^anger within the walls of Khartoum. ^^AVe 
beliSTCd,'^ Mr. Gladstone said, “^and I think we had 
’ niKtAOn to believe from his own expressions, that it 
was in the power of General Gordon to remove him- 

« A 

self and those immediately associated with him from 
Khartoum by going to the south. General Gordon 
said himself, speaking of it as a thing distinctly within 
his own power, that ho would in certain contingen¬ 
cies withdraw to the Kqnator. From the unhajipy 
interruption of the telegraph wc did not know, and 
could notjtf.stimate, the relations which General Gor¬ 
don wiay have formed with others than those who 
were immediately associated with his own party.” 

As the days passed and resembled each other inas¬ 
much as they brought no news from Gordon, public 
a*xiety deepened. On the eve of the Prorogation in 
August, 1884, though the Government still clu^g to 
the expression of belief that there was no necessity for 
an expedition to relieve Gordon, they wore careful to 
obtain a vote to cover the expenditure should it appear 
peoessary. Conviction of the urgency of the case 
seems to have grown ap‘ace. On the 5th o£ August a 
vote had been asked for explicitly as a matter of pre¬ 
caution. Two days later, as Mr. Gladstone has'tes- 
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tified—on the 7th oJ Ai<|;ust hy telegram ai^d on 
tlie 8th of August in a full and detailed paper—^in¬ 
structions sent by the Secretary for War onthe^artof 
the Government \\^re despatched to Egypt. “ From 
that moment/’ Mr. Gladstone says, military prepara¬ 
tions were never related. The operations were continu¬ 
ous. I believe it would not be found possible to jtty that 
from that date forward any delay that c(^16l be 
avoided occurred. While our preparations were beb^g 
made we did think the eviilencc reached a point whi6h 
showed that a movcnicTit hh-ward was necessary. 

% O 

Tl)at movement forward was directed, I thwik.abdnt 
the 2Grd of August, and either on that date or iratnedi- 
ately after, General Lord Wolseloy undertook the com¬ 
mand of the expedition to I'lgypt.” 

On the 28th of Jahuary, JSSo, Sir Charles Wilson 
arrived at Khavtonui with a i-escue party, to.fmd them¬ 
selves too late. Two da^s earlier the citadel had |alleD. 
und amongst the slain was the gallant Gordon. 
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THE PENJDEH INCIDENT. 

c 

As if Egypt were not burden enough for a Govem- 
to carry, trouble threatened on the 
frontier. As the result of patient negotiation, a 
Commission had been appointed for tho delimitation 
of the Afghan frontier. .Whilst the work of the 
Commission was quietly going forward, hows came 
of an event delicately referred to m Parii.ament- 
aiy debate as the Ponjdeh incident. On tho 16th of 
March, 1884, an agreement had been entered into 
between British and R\issian Commissioners covenant¬ 
ing that providing the Afghans did not advance or 
attack, the Russian t^’oeps w'ould remain quiescent. 
On the oOth of March tho Russians advanced on 




Penjdeh, and after a bloody battle drove out the 
Afghans. 

This news reached London on tho 9 th of April, and 
^created something like a panic. In view of British 
engagements to the Ameer, entered into by Liord 
Beftconsiield’s Government, this arsault was equiva- 
l^t to an act of war. England, as we have seen, had 
pledged herself to support the Ameer against any 
foreign enemy with money, arms, and men. Here was 
the foreign enemy in active work, and*the Ameer 
would look to EngVind for fulfilment of its solemn 
engagement. * Therg npas panic on the Stock Ex* 
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cb*kngej consternation at *W^i'stminster. A Cabinet 
Cotmcil was hastily summoned and sat up to the mo¬ 
ment at which pubflc business commonced fti the 
House of Commoirs. Members assembled found the 
Treasury Bench tenantless as far as its chiefs were 
concerned. Sir Wflliam Harcourt entered shortly 
after half past four, but ^Mr. Gladstone still taig^d. 
Sir Stafford Northcote sat in his place on the other 
side of the table, obviously primed with momentous 
questions as to the truth of the rumours that darkened 
the air. Sir William Harcourt* was on his feet, mak¬ 
ing some observations with obvious intent to keep the 
field open till the Premier should .arrive, when Mr. 
Gladstone hurriedly entered. Amid breathless silence 
he stated the facts as far as they had reached the 
Government. He was evidently oppressed with tjje 
imminence of crisis. A^heated word might serve as 
the match to the powder-barrel. He contented liim- 
self with reading, in a studiously matter-of-fact man¬ 
ner, the despatches that had come from far-off 
Afghanistan—those addressed to the Government 
by Sir Peter Lumsden, those communicated to* Loffl 
Granville by the Bussian Minister. 

The self-commaqd displayed by the Prime Minister 
gave tone to feeling in the House. The occasion was 
too solemn, the issue too grave for noisy demonstx;^tion. 
Mr. Gladstone having made his^statement in studiously 
unadorned phrase, the House altaost gratefully went 
into Committee of Supply, discussing proposals for new 
offices for the departinents of |];ie Armyiind the Navy, 
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with as little show of emotion as if they had not a few 
minutes earlier almost heard th,e roll of the drum and 
the blare of iho trumpet calling to battle. 

Twelve 'days later the House was again crowded and 
excited. The Easter Recess was at hand. Parliament 
would be separated for ten days. No one could say 
wLSt would happen in the iuteiwal. The Government, 
resolved to be prepared for the worst, asked for a 
vote of credit for not less than eleven and a half 
millions sterling. 

“We have lal)onred,” said Mr. Gladstone in solemn 
voice, ‘^aiul we will continue to labour for an honour¬ 
able settleuKMit by pacific means. But one thing 
I may venture to say with regard to the sad 
contingency of an outbreak of war, or a rupture 
of relations between two great I’owers such as Russia 
and England—one thing I will say with great strength 
of conviction and great earnestness in my endeavour 
to impress it upon the Committee, that we will strive 
to conduct ourselves'to the end of this diplomatic 
controversy in such a way as that, if unhappily it is 
1*0 end in violence or ru])ture, we may at least be able 
to challenge the verdict of civilised mankind upon a 
review of the demands and refusals to say whether we 
have or whether we have not done all that men could 
do, ty every just and honourable effort, to prevent 
the plunging of two^ such countries, with all the 
millions that oavu tifieir sway, into bloodshed and 
strife.” I 

On the 27</h of (Ap?:! the Committee met to 
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with the final stag'e of the vote of credit. The Pre¬ 
mier was at this time sifffcriiig from an affection oi- the 
voice, which soeme<ito threaten imposition of silence, 
lie spoke with difficulty, and with painful hjarseness. 
Bui as he proceeded 4o explain the necessity for this 
colossal vote he mastered his infirmity. ''^What has 
happened ? ” he asked, looking round at tlie faces set m 
serried ranks intently watching. A bloody engage¬ 
ment on the 30th of March followed the covenant 
of the 16th. I shall ovorsttito nwthiu"'. At least I 

O 

shall not purposely overstate anything. I Jiope I 
shall not inadvertently overstate anything. All I 
shall say is this—that the woeful engagement on the 
30th of March distinctly showed that one party or 
both had, either through ill-will or unfortunate mis- 
haj), failed to fulfil the couditions of the engagemon^T 
We considered it to bo, find we still consider it tcvbe, 
the duty of both countries, and, above all I will say, 
for the honour of both countries, to examine how and 
by wboso fault this calamity came about. I will have 
no foregone conclusion, I will not anticipate that w^^ 
are in the right. Although I feel perfect confidence 
in the honour and intelligence of our officers, I will 
not now assume that they may not have been misled. 

I will prepare myself for the issue; and I will abide 
by it as far as I can in a spirit of impartiality. But 
what I say this—that those Wio have caused such 
an engagement to fail, ought to become known to 
their own Government, <ind to ttfe other contracting 
Government. I will not say Ykat we ar^ even now 

. I % 
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in possession of all tlio facts of tLe ease. But we are 
in possession of many; and wp are m possession of 
facts whicL' create in our minds impressions un¬ 
favourable to tbe conduct of some of those who form 
the other party in those negotiations. Ilowever, I 
will not wilfully deviate from the strictest principles 
ofjhstice in anticipating auytliing as to the ultimate 
issue of that fair enquiry which we are desirous of 
prosecuting, and endeavouring to prosecute. The 
cause of that deplorable collision may be uncertain. 
What is certain is that the attack was a Russian attack. 

4 

Whose was the provocation is a matter of the utmost 
consequence. W'^e only know that the attack was a 
Russian attack. We know that the Afghans suffered in 
life, in spirit, and in repute. We know that a blow was 
"^ruck at the credit and the authority of a Sovereign— 
our ally—our protected ally,.—who had committed no 
offence. All I say is wo cannot in that state of things 
close this book and soy ; ' Wo will look into it no 

> W *■ 

more. 

As he spoko the J’remu'r had a blue-book before 
’^im from which ho had been quoting. Suiting the 
action to the word he closed the book and heavily 
sihote the cover as he ex( laimed. ‘^We will look into 
it no more.” Slowly re-opening it he added in low, 
deliberate voice, “We must do our best to have right 
done in the matter.^' 

A ringing cheer approved this determination. For 
awhile there were r either Liberals nor Conservatives 
among the ObmmopB.«>->They were all one in patriotio 
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feeling, the heat of Mr. Gtadstone’a noble eloqnence 
having welded them into a mass of Englishmen. The 
vote was agreed to without eommpnt other thaji was 
expressed by a fresh outburst of cheering that had for 
undertone an unusual note of sternness. There was 
no mistaking the altitude of the (Tovemnent, thus 
backed up by a unanimous Piirliament. lJusinesswas 
clearly meant. Russia, observing this, climbed c(^n, 
and on the 4th of ^lay Mr. Ghidstone was able to 
announce that impediments to friendly correspondence 
with Russia had been removed^ and the two Govern¬ 
ments had agreed to refer to the judgment; of the 
Sovereign of a friendly State any diflei-ence that might 
be found to exist. * 

This was tragedy. It was lightened by a touch of 
comedy applied between the two sittings of the 
Committee on the voto of credit. On the 24th 
April the public, living <n a highly strained condiliion, 
were freshly alatmtunl by a re])ovt that the French 
Government, as a preliminary to active hostilities 
with this country, had withdrawn thoir consul from 
Cairo. Sir Stafford Northcote inquired whether t^ 
Government were able to ooutirm this rumour. No,” 
said Mr. Gladstone with a look of genuine surprise. 
“We have no information to that effect.” * 

m 

The House was undisguisedly glad to hear this. 
War with Russia apparoutly imminent, the pAspect 
of France taking up arms was grave indeed. Ques¬ 
tions had proceeded through thoir ordinary course, 
when the crowded Hpo^e observed Mr. Gladstone in- 
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tently reading a note passed along the Treasury Bench 
to his hand. He was evidently perturbed, and after 
a moment’s hesitation rose. (Since he had replied 
to Sir Stafford Northcote’s questipn, he had, he said, 
received information that a telegram had reached 
London announcing that ‘^t|;ie French Charge 
d^Affaires left Cairo this morning.” The House was 
profoundly moved. A buzz of excited conversation 
filled the Chamber. 

Half an hour later came explanation of the porten¬ 
tous news. Peremptory instructions had been left 
at the Foreign Office that any telegrams received from 
Cairo should bo despatched to the Premier in the 
House of Commons without a moment’s delay. One 
coming from Sir Evelyn Baring was, to save time, sent 
off in batches as it arrived. The first message Mr. 
(xftidstone received from Cairo ran thus : This mom- 
ing tjhe P’ronch Charge d’Affai^res left.” This was the 
news that had clouded his brow and which he had 
made haste to communicate to the House. Ten 
minutes later there was banded to the astonished 
Premier the conclusion of the message—“some 
papers for my consideration.” 

This was a happy conclusion of a matter trivial in 
itself, but indicative of the high jlressure at which 
Ministers worked at this epoch. 
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THE IRISH PARTY. 

Whkn the Parliiiinoflt olertod in 1871 mot , Mr. Butt, 
chieftain of the then nowIy-(](''<i^riiatod Home ^ulo 
party, found himself leader of fifty-nine members. 
The general election of 1880 placed Mr. Parnell in 
the position of Captain of the Home Rule party, now 
mustering sixty-two on :i*divis*on. 'I’lio whole condi¬ 
tion of affairs, as far as the Irish’ members were con¬ 
cerned, was altered as compared wjth the not far dis¬ 
tant days of Mr. Butt. Mr. Parnell was a general of 
different calibre from the genial, eloquent Q.C. of 
the early days of the Pai’liament of 1874. Under 
Mr. Parnell’s direction ^organisation was complete and 
authority absolute. The Ministerial majority, as has 
been shown, was so overwhelming that even with the 
assistance of the Conservativ# Opposition !Mr. Parnell 
could not make them kick the beam. That was a power 
he was to hold later. , • ^ 

At the outset Mr. Grladstone had a majority of 56 
over any possib^ combination between Home Rulers 
and Conservatives. Fresh from their constituencies, 
the Irish members brought pitiful stories of the state 
of things in Ireland. The Land Act of 1870 had 
failed to bring about that era of peace and prosperity 
sangninely hoped fi-om it. Evictions were of common 
occurrence and worb ihereasing. Th^year preceding 
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the Dissolution they, for the first time in history, over¬ 
leaped the boundary of a thousand. In 1880 they 
exceeded two thousand, and as the life of the Farlia- 
ment extended the number increased. 

In the autumn of 1879 the Irish National Land 
League, a potent factor in subs'equent history of the 
Agrarian Question in Ireland, was formed under the 
auspices of Mr. Davitt. In English constituencies 
the Irish vote had at the general election been given 
to Liberal members, and had iu some cases undoubt- 
edly swelled the Ministerial ranks. This action was 
taken ifuder Mr. Parnell’s direction, not because he 
mistrusted Mr. Grladstone less, but because he hated 
Lord Beaconsfield more. The latter had heralded the 
general election by a letter addressed to the Duke of 
Marlborough, in which he described the Home Rule 
movement as ** scarcely less (^'sastrous than pestilence 
and Tamine,” and had called upon ^'all men of light 
and leading ** to assist him in “ resisting the policy of 
decomposition supported by the Liberal party, and 
maintain the imperial character of Great Britain.” 
The 'coat being thus ostentatiously trailed, the Irish 
members made haste to jump on it. Lord Beacons¬ 
field routed, they urged that the undoubted assistance 
they had rendered Mr. Gladstone in pulverising the 
Conservative majority established a claim for special 
consideration in the programme of the Session. 

The Government made some response by announc¬ 
ing in the Queen’s Speech that the Peace Preserva¬ 
tion Act would not be rgpowed. They also pvamiaed 
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ft measure extending the trish Borough Franchise. 
This was well as far as it went. But it did not go 
far enough for the Irish Tnembers, and jiot at fkll in 
the particular dire^ion they desired. They wanted a 
new Land Bill, or, failing that, prompt action taken 
to stay the plague ofijviction. It was grimly indica¬ 
tive of the new spirit animating them under Mr. Ear- 
nell's leadership that, instead of following immemorial 
usage and crossing the floor of the House when the 
Liberal party, with whom they ostensibly worked on 
lines of general policy, came into office, they remained 
in the seats below the gangway occupied by tMfem dur¬ 
ing the former Parliament. Some (^f the more moder¬ 
ate men, like Mr. Shaw, ad ivierim Leader between 
Mr. Butt and Mr. Parnell, Mr. Mitchell Henry, and 
Sir Patrick O’Brien, crossed over and sat with tlid- 
Liberals. ^ 

On the Address Mr. O’Connor Power movefl an 
amendment demanding that the Irish Land Question 
should forthwith be dealt with.* This did not prove a 
very serious movement, as appears from the fact that 
the debate collapsed at eleven o'clock on this its‘first 
night, only forty-seven members going into the divi¬ 
sion lobby in suppprt of the amendment. « 

Things growing worse and worse in Ireland, Mr. 
Forster brought in a Bill authorising County jDourt 
Judges, for a limited period, to award compensa¬ 
tion to teifants evicted for noh-payment of rent in 
cases where failure of crops ha^ caused insolvency. 
The Chief Secretary did not ^quit himself very well 
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in what was undeniably' a difficult position. There 
was much wobbling in Committee, Mi‘. Forster being 
on ope side squeezed by the Irish members wanting 
more, and on the other threatenei by the Conserva¬ 
tives with dire consequences if he did not accept 
amendments designed to make ^the measure inopera¬ 
tive. Lord Eandolph Churchill, much to the fore just 
then, described the measure as having been “ brought 
in in a panic for the futile purpose of expediting 
Government business by pacifying the Irish mem¬ 
bers.'' After much tronblo and the occupation of a 
measure of time that upset the programme of the 
Session, the Compensation for Disturbance Bill was 
read a third time)’ and sent up to the House of Lords. 
It reached them on the 3rd of August, and was 
promptly thrown out by a majority of 231. 

This action was received by the Irish members as 
a declaration of open war. ‘Nothing loth, they drew 
the sword, and threw away the scabbard. Mr. John 
Dillon, posting off to Ireland, delivered at Kildare a 
speech Mr. Forster described in the House as “wicked 
^d, cowardly.” Mr. Dillon, returning to Westmin¬ 
ster, moved the adjournment of the House in order to 
reply to Mr. Forster’s attack. This led to an ani¬ 
mated debate, in which Mr. Forster took truculent 
part. The Irish members had now, to the delight of 
the Conservatives, finally broken with the Liberal 
Government. In whpt remained of the Session they 
took every opportunity of attacking Mr. Forster’s 
administration. It Vras in these late August days of 
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the opening Session of* the ifow Parliament there was 
first heard in the House of Commons the cry of 
^'Buckshot! Buckshot4 ** angrily directed agains^ the 
Quaker Minister. • ' * 

The winter was a black one in Ireland. The class of 
landlords who had swelled the list of evictions, finding 
themselves sustained by the action of the Lords, ran 
them up with freer hand. By the end of the year there 
was record of 2,110 families turned out on the roadside. 
The Land League, growing in numbers and in power, 
held meetings all over the? country, advising tenants 
whose rents were fixed above Griffitl^’s valuatio:|i^to pay 
no rent and passively resist eviction. Attention was 
concentrated on the case of Captain Boycott, agent of 
Lord Erne, fanning a considerable acreage at Lough 
Mask. He having s«rved notices upon some of 
Lord Erne’s tenants, the countryside, with one corf^ 
sent, agieed it would Hold no communication yith 
him. None would w^ork for him. None would sell 
him food or fetch him. water, ^he Ulster Orangemen 
responded to his cry for help by despatching a body 
of armed men to gather in his imperilled harvest. 
The unhappy Cliief Secretary, apprehending dis¬ 
turbance when the emergency men came within 
pistol-shot of the* peasants of Connemara, hastily 
despatched a small army to keep the peace. A blow 
was struck in another direction, the officials 9f the 
Land Leagpe being indicted fe^ seditiimiQ||PiaLspiracy. 
Amongst those who stood in the dock on this charge 
were Mr. Parnell, Mr. Dillon, M#. T. D. Sullivan, Mr. 
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Sexton, and Mr. Biggar, all members of the House of 
Commons. The jury, as might have been expected, 
did tiot ag^ee on a verdict, and amid the huzzas of 
the Dublin populace, the prisoners were set free. 

A winter or such discontent was not harbinger of 
peace in the spring. Parliamfmt was summoned to 
nmiet on the 6th of January, an unusually early date. 
Of two measures in a long list, upon which attention 
was chiefly centred, both related to Ireland. One 
was a new Coercion Bill, the other a Land Bill, a nicely 
balancing arrangement which, with the fatality that 
seemed” to dog the ,'iteps of the Government, succeeded 
in enraging both sections of the Opposition. Mr. 
Gladstone announced that priority should be given to 
the Coercion measui’os, which were divided into two 
one For the Better Protection of Persons and 
Property* in Ireland, the other Amending the Law re¬ 
lating to the Carrying and Possession of Arms. On 
Monday, the 24th January, Mr. Forster introduced the 
Coercion measure, which he studiously called the Pro-. 
tection Bill. On the next day Mr. Gladstone moved 
fsr resolution giving priority to the Bill till it should 
have passed all its stages. The resolution was carried 
byi251 votes against 33, a conclusion arrived at only 
at the close of a sitting that had lasted uninterruptedly 
for twenty-two hours, in the course of which Mr, 
Biggar getting himself suspended under 

the new procedure. 
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SUSPENSION OB THIllTY-SEVEN MEMBERS. 

This was the beginning of some niemorable scejies. 
Day by djiy through the week the Government, sup¬ 
ported by the Conservative Opposition, slowly pressed 
through the motion for leave jio introduce the Coer¬ 
cion Ibll; the Irish members dasliing themselves with 
wild fury against the rare alliance ^f forces. 0h Mon¬ 
day, the 31st of .Tanuary, the Parnellitea, invigorated 
by a eonplo of days’ reci'ss, returned to the fight with 
renewed energy. At that time, the closure not hav¬ 
ing been adopted, they wore, within certain limit^ 
masters of the situation. Their plan of campaign 
was to move an amendment, upon which the thirty- 
six members faithful to Mr. Parnell should in suc¬ 
cession make speeches, each Iwlding forth as long as 
physical energy and flux of words enabled him. 
When each had had his say, and the conspiraey^f 
silence on the Ministerial benches had been broken by 
a Minister utteriqg the fewest possible words by jvay 
of reply, the House divided. Immediately afterwards 
an Irishman moved the adjournment of the debate, 
and the whole thing went forward again. 

It was evident that this was a case in which the 
battle would be to the strong. It was simply a matter 
pf physical endurance.' The Pamellite% divided them- 
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Felvcs into watcLes, after tlic fashion of a sliip’s crow, 
Whikt some slept others renjaiued at their posts, 
keeping the'thing going. Hour tf)llovved hour, night 
day, and day night. On Tucsd.ny afternoon, the House 
‘ having been in session uninterjpuptedly for twenty- 
four hours. Lord Beaconshcld paid a rare visit to the 
scene. Looking down from the Poors’ Gallery on the 
wearied face of Mr. Gladstone, seated on the Treasuiy 
Bench, he, with new application of liis historic plu’ase, 
doubtless thanked Hegycn there was a House of Lords. 

The^ecessity of working in shifts was talso en¬ 
forced upon the Chair, tho H})oaker and Mr. Lyon 
Playfair, then Chairman of Committees, taking turn 
and turn about. Mr. Bright bore his share of the 
burden on the Treasury Bene];, speaking more than 
nOhee with a bitterness that galled to the quick Irish¬ 
men who had, iu other timei, learned to look upon 
him as their country’s champion. All through Tues¬ 
day night the hurly-burly continued. At nine o’clock 
on Wednesday morning the wearied House quickened 
wij^ swift apprehension that a crisis was at hand, 
ifiirl (xladstone had just arrived, looking pale and 
stern. Rapidly the Treasury Bench filled up. There 
waS an ominous muster on tho Tront Opposition 
Bench of right hon. gentlemen who, throughout the 
prolonged scene, had been insistent upon action being 
taken to restore the dignity of the House. ^ Mr. Lyon 
Playfair was in the Chair, which ho had occupied all 
the night. Towards*six o’clocjc in the morning, Mr. 
Biggar, wh^ had passed his “ watch below ” on 6,, 
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couple o£ chairs iu the library, reappeared and 
cheerily informed the^ House that he had had a 
good sleep and came ba.ck like a giant rrefreshed/* 
At nine o’clock the member for Cavan was again 
on his feet, saying nothing at interminable length. 
His remarks were broken in upon by a sudden, swift, 
triumphant cheer. Looking up, Mr. Biggar saw the 
Speaker in wig and gown making stately progress to 
the chair. 


Mr. Lyon Playfair vacate^ tho^seat, and the Speaker, 
with stern cry of “ Order! Order ! ** motioned Mr. 
Biggar to resume his scat, an ordei/which that ^ntle- 
man, in a moment of weakness begoiten of surprise, 
obeyed. The Speaker, reading from a manuscript 
held in a hand that visibly shook with emotion, ob¬ 
served that the proposal to bring in the Protection 
Bill had been under discussion for five days, the 
opposition throughout that time being purely obstruc¬ 
tive. Under existing rules the Chair was impotent to 
withstand these tactics. The Speaker had therefore 
resolved to take upon himself the responsibility of 
snding the conflict by declining to call upon any’ 
member who might present himself with intention of 
continuing the discussion, and would forthwith put 
the question. 

This announcement was received with tumuUuous 


cheering which drowned the shrill protest of the Irish 
members. It was an amendment moved by Dr. Lyons 
that chanced at the time to be und#r discussion. On a 
division it was negatived by \64^o 19, the minority 
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representing the wntc*h on deck ** of the Parnellites, 
the captain himself chancing at this time^ be in his 
berth. The Speaker next put the main question, 
that leave bo given to bring in the Bill. Mr. Justin 
McCarthy rose to reopen debate on this nevr issue. 
The Speaker, rising at the same time, met the interpo¬ 
sition with the cry of Order ! Order ! and pro¬ 
ceeded to put the question. Whereupon the Irish 
members, rising to their feet, shouted " Privilege I 
Privilege ! ” and, bowing with ceremonious respect to 
the Chair, left the House. The Chamber still echoing 
with iheir new Ijattle cry, Mr. Forster promptly 
brought in the Bill, which was read a second time, and 
the House adjourned, after having sat continuously 
for forty-one hours. 

.. It being Wednesday, the Standing Orders, disre¬ 
garding the unexampled events of the week, neces¬ 
sitated a fresh sitting at noon. The Speaker was 
punctually in his place, the House densely crowded. 
, Mr Parnell on enteridg was wildly cheered by the full 
force of his party. He proposed to move a resolution 
'dl^Sring that Mr. Speaker, in peremtorily closing de¬ 
bate, had committed a breach of the privileges of the 
House. The Speaker pointed oiah that the question 
not being one of privilege, but one of order, might be 
submitted only in the usual way after due notice. 
The wrangle continue^ till the hour was reached when, 
happily, on Wednesaays, debate automatically stani^ 
adjourned. i 

On the nei:t day ^ihe^storm raged with even 
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force. News had reached 'Westminster that at one 
o*clock M?. Davitt had been arrested. The business 
of the day as jjroposed *l)y Ministers was raotio* by 
the Prime Minister,*givinfr precedence to the Protec¬ 
tion Bill on the ground of urgency. The Parnellitca, 
masters of Parhaminifviry strategy, were determined to 
make the most of what period of comparative impunity 
was left to them. Mr. Gladstone, in obedience to a 
call from the Speaker, had risen to move his resolution. 
He had not proceeded through many sentences, when 
Mr. Dillon, from his place below the gangway, 
began to speak, lie was nu^t by an outburst of 
stormy cries of “ Order! Order I The Speaker was 
on his feot motioning him to bit down. Mr. Dillon 
folding his arms, stood silent, motionless, defiant. So 
he stood whilst the Spfiaker “ named him ” as being 
guilty of wilful and persistent obstruction. Mr. Glad¬ 
stone moved the consequent mot ion “ that Mr. Ddlon 
be suspended from the service of the House.” A divi¬ 
sion was challenged, 33 opposing the motion, 395 
trooping out into the other lobby in support of Law 
and Order. ,♦ dik. 

Then followed a scone unprecedented even in these 
strange times. The Speaker having repeated j;he 
figures of the division, called upon Mr. Dillon to with¬ 
draw. T respectfully decline to withdraw,” said Mr. 
Dillon. The injunction being repeated, and tlio de¬ 
fiance renewe 1, the Speaker called upon the Sorgeant- 
at-Arms to ri'move the hor. member. The Sergeant- 
at-Arms advanced tortlte comer dlt the b^nch on which 

E 
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. Mr. Dillon was seated and awaited liis surrender. Mr. 
DillcTn did npt budge. At sign'from the Sergeant-at- 
AriiJS, four of the white-eravatod^ gold chained, elderly, 
respectable gentlemen wlio serve as mcjssengers in 
the House of Commons marched'lip shoulder to shoul¬ 
der. IMiysically it was not am imposing demonstration 
of force. As was observed at the time, in echo of oc- 
Ciisional obitiiairy notices in The Times, their united 
ages would haivo amounted to two hundred and sixty 
years.” But at siglit bf them Mr. Dillon at once sur- 
rendefUd, and ainiU clieers from the JMinisterialists, 
and cries of ^^»Shaine!” ^^Cowards!^^ from the Paxrnell- 
ites, he withdrew. 

Again Mr. Cladstone attein])ted to continue his 
speech, 'i'lie O’Dunoghue, at this period of his varied 
career, lanking as a Paruellito, moved the adjouru- 
moirt of the debate. The Speaker ruled that Mr. 
Gladstone was in possession of the House. I move/' 
shouted Mr. Pai'uell, '"that the right hon. goutlomau 
be not heard.^J'he Speaker warned Mr. Parnell that 
hiST conduct was obstructive, and if persisted in, notice 
must be taken of it. Mr. Parnell, white with passion, 
TO^i again and insisted upon being hoard. “I name 
Mr. l^irnoll as disregfirding the authority of the 
Chair,'' said the Speaker. 

The piece of paper on which the terms of the motion 
for suspension had been written out was hastily 
passed uj) to the Pi*omier, who moved Mr, Parnell's 
suspension. A- division being 6luillenged^he usual 
order to clear the House was given. ^ ^The Par- 
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ncllites had a fresl^ surprise in store for outraged 
authority. They ,'.loclinod to leave the'ir places, re- 
maiuing seated whilst 405 memhers crowded the 
''Ayelobby, seven inoml)ers going the other way. 
The S])eaker, declaring “ the Ayes have it,^^ called 
uj)ou Mr. Purnell to withdraw. Mr. Parnell, not less 
respectfully than Mr. Dillon, refused to obey. The 
Sergeaut-at-Arins again appeared with summons to 
retire. The Irish Leadeivwas jiot to be removed with 
anything less in the way of overpowering demo^i^tration 
than had been forthcoming in the^aseof his lieutenant. 
Accordingly once more tho four tSderly messengers 
were mustered and marched up the House, indomit¬ 
able, irresistible. At sight of them Mr. Parnell’s 
scruples vanished, and ho quietly left the House. 

After this what £ollo\^ed partook of the characl;pr of 
anti-climax. The full muster of Parnellites was thirty- 
seven. One by one in succession they revolted against 
the authority of tlu3 Chair, were susjiended, and 
marched forth. So)no insisted on the full panoj)J[ j^ of 
tho four messengers. Others, more considerate,sparing 
tho officials addition to physical labour which, in the 
case of the two seniors, had evidently begun to tell, 
were content to follow the unsupported bidding of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms. After tho first two hours tlfe pro¬ 
cess began to pall on tho jaded palate. Hut there 
still remained an hour and a half befofe the glass 
doors hadjclosod on tho^last of thft recalcitrants. 

'•Order reigniug in Warsaw, Gladstone 


;|sacpeeded in the accomplishment of his ofteii-inter- 
mpted taskr x 2 



CHAPTER XVJL 


RESIGNATION OP MR. FORSTER. 

In the followinf? Session (1882),*fche relations of the 
Grovemment with Ireland and the Irish members 
reached even aenter phase. The Land Bill, passed 
by Herculean efforts, in which Mr. Gladstone had 
personally borne the lion^s share, failed to pacify Ire¬ 
land. The National Land lleaguc was in active force. 
Shortly*"after the jfrorogation, a Land League Con¬ 
vention held in Dublin was ati-ended by 1,300 dele¬ 
gates, trooping in from all psirts of Ireland. The 
Convention was followed by meetings hold in every 
town and village at which, aniflngst other things, the 
abolition of landlordism was a^ccepted as a main plank 
in the National programme. No Rent,'’ was the 
watchword throughout the land. Boycotting was a 
common process, and SVories of personal outrage filled 
the papers. Ireland was in a state of open revolt 
a^ihst the authority of the law. 

Speaking at Leeds on the 7th October, 1881, Mr. 
Gladstone uttered an ominous warning. "I have," 
he said, " not lost confidence in the people of Ireland. 
The progress they have made in tnany points is to me 
a proof that we ought to rely upon them. But they 
have dangers and temptations and seductions offered 
to them such as never were before presented to a 
people, and the tnal of their ■v^rtiie is severe. Never- * 
theless, they will have to go through that trial; we l^avei* 
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endeavoured to pay them the debt of justice^ and of 
liberal justice. Wo have no reason to believe they do 
not acknowledge Jt. * Wo wish they may hove the 
courage to acknowledge it mautully and openly, and to 
repudiate, as they ought to repudiate, tlio evil counsel^ 
with which it is soilj-’ht to seduce them from the path 
of duty and of inght, as well as of public law and o^ 
public order. We are convinced that the Irish nation 
desires to take free and full advantage of the Land 
Act. Hut Mr. Parnell says ; ^ No, you must wait until 
1 have submitted cases; VntiP I tell you whether the 
court that Parliaiuent has eslabli>ihed can bo4ru8tod.* 
Trusted for what ? Trusted to n;duce what he says is 
seventeen millions a year of ])i‘operty, to the throe 
millions which he graciously allows. And when he 
finds it is not to bo •trusted for that—and I hope in 
God it is not to be trusted for any such purpose—then 
he will endeavour to work his will by attempting to 
pi'ocure for the Irish people the repeal of the Act. 
But in the meantime what »iys he ? 'J'hat until he 
has submitted his test cases any fanner who pays his 
rent is a fool—a dangerous denunciation in l);uliittd, a« 
dangerous thing to bo denounced as a fool by a man 
who has made hynsolf the head of tho most violen^party 
in Ireland, and who has offered the greatest tempta¬ 
tions to tho Irish people. 'I’liat is no small matter. 
He desires to arrest the operation of tho Act,*to sttind, 
as Aarod stood, between theJivuig and the dead; but 
to stand there, not as Aai'on stood, to arrest, but to 
spread the plague.* * 
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opinions are ca'iiod fortl^by tlie grave state 
of the facts. 1 do not give tbern to you as anything 
morOj but they are opinions sustained by reference to 
words eind to actions. They all'have regard to this 
great impending crisis in wliicli wo" depend upon the 
l^ood sense of the peoploj and in wliicli we are deter¬ 
mined that no force, and no fear Af force, and no fear 
of ruin through force, shall, so faras we ar(f concerned, 
and as it is in our power to decide the question, pre¬ 
vent the Irish people from having the full and free 
benefit of the Land Act. But if when we have that 
short further cxpericnct* to which I have referred, it 
shall the* apj)ear that there is si ill to be fought a final 
conflict in Ireland, between hnv on the one side and 
sheer lawlessness on the other; if th(‘law, purged from 
defect and from any taint of injustice is still to be re¬ 
pelled and refused, and the fii'st ('onditions of political 
society are to be set at noiigljl, then I say without 
hesitation the resources of civilisation against its 
enemies are not yet exhausted. I shall recognise in 
full, when the f.acts are ripe—and their ripeness is 
approaching—the duty and the responsibility of the 
• G-ovcrnineut. I call n])on all orders and degrees of 
men, not in these two kingdoms, but in these three, 
to support the Government in the discharge of its duty 
and in acquitting itself of that responsibility. I, for 
one, in that state of facts, ndying upon rny follow 

countrymen in these three nations associated together, 

( 

have not a doubt of the result.” * 

Mr. Parnell replied at Wexford in a defiant speech. 
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in which he characterifiod Ml*. Gladstone's rcinavks as 
^^unscrupulous and dishonest/^ Tlie Irish people,he 
declared, would not rjjst or relax ihoir efforts till they 
had reg’aiuGd thoir*lost legislative imlejiendcnce. 

Swift on these two spr^eches fell a heavy hlow. On 
the 13ih of Ootoher Mr. JWnell was arrested itf 
Duhlin, an(^ carried off to Xihnaiuhain. John 

Dillon, l^fr. Sexton, and JMr. OMvelly, nieinhers of 
ParliaiiK^Td', were also lod^^'ed in Kilinainljain with the 
<5hief (ifficinls of the League. J\ri-, Mgau, the) ^IVeasurer 
of the League, fled to liiiris.^ Mr. Higgar and other 
Irish meinhers escaped the UiU) of Ihoir oollefL^uos by 
keeping out of Ireland. ^ 

When tho Ilonso of Coiniiions nvt for tlie Session 
of 1882, tho Irish Jioadc'r and some of his principal 
lioutonanls were still in Kilinainhnin. Coereioii was 
in full swing. Jii A[)ril it was sl-afod in the House 

of C<nninoMS tliat Mr? Forslcu' had under lock and 

0 

key not less than TiOO ])t'rs(>ns imprisoned under the 
Coe7'(!iou >\ets. Ireland, its rights and its wrongs, 
blazed np fioreely idght afi.or niglit. In tho Lords 

a motion raado by Lord Donoiighmore for a Select 

• * 

Committee to oncpiire into the working of the li*ish 
Land Act was carried, twelve Ijiheival IVei’s voting 
against Mr. Gladstone's policy, a ma.tter at tliat Time 
thought worthy of notice. This attempt to go l)ack 
upon legislation passed only in the previons^essiou 
roused Mr. Gladstone to inighly anger, lie mot the 
action of the Tjords with a dcTisint roRoliilion, debated 
through four stormj^ ijights, ami carried by 803 votes 
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to 235j figures that indicate the Government were still 
.in possession of a stout 

By' tlie end of April matters had apparently 
reached a dead-lock. After a pause there followed 
^hat Lord Salisbury described as ''prodigfies ap¬ 
pearing in the political sky." was rumoured that 
Lord Cowper, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, had 
resigned. If that were true how did Mr. Forster 
stand? Evidently some portentous movement was 
going forward within the recesses of the Cabinet. 
Mr. Chamberlain was unusually active. He was to be 
found on the terrac^ of the Houses of Parliament, in 
the corridors, in the reading-rooms, in earnest collo¬ 
quy with Irish mombers who through the Session had 
distinguished themselves by the violence of their 
denunciation of the Governinent. Here is a noto 
made in tho House of Commous on the 28th of April, 
written without knowledge of the crisis at tho 
moment about to burst. It may be interesting as 
giving a transient view of the situation as observed 
by an eye-witness at the moment unaware of its truo. 
inwardness:— 

Of the two score questions on the paper this afternoon more 
tliaq half were put by Irish nieiuhers, and were addressed to the 
Chief Secretary. It is part of the organised campaign of the 
Land League members to worry !Mr. Forster with questions. 
Many relate to trivial matters; oil present a great superstructure 
of exaggeration built upon an insignificant substratum of-fact. 
Mr. Forster is, unfortunately, deficient in qualities tliat would 
make it possible for a Minister to meet tactics like these. The 
Y>aiting of the Chief Secretary in the House of Commons by tiie 
Irish members is the nea^^st approach permitted by pnblk opinien 
in thia country^Oo the bull fights in Madrid. There k the saiqe 


majority. 
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agonised blundering here and there by the object of altackt the 
same perfect command of the situation by the Parliamentary 
.banderillofi and picadors. ^ SoinetinicB Mr. Forster, reaebmg the 
limits of human patience, breaks out in righteous wrafn and 
gores his assailants, ^neroupon the Land Leaguers indignantly 
denounce him, and plaintively appeal to the Speaker to protect 
theru. Oftencr, as ]ia])pened to-night, he allects indifference,^ 
and. like mucJi else that be d<»ea m connection with Ireland, 
does it very bfully, Ue hod brought down in his despatch-box 
a bundle of sheets of foolscap, on ea(k a question pasted on 
the top, and the conscientious answer laboriously written 
beneath. One by one as the <iucsbions were put he read his 
answers. The slightest admishioii of a substratum of fact was 
greeted with triumphant yells by the Land Leaguers ; whilst 
any attempt to topple over the Kvi^erstructure of fable or ex¬ 
aggeration was haHled by rude interruption. Since the S^ieaker 
did not interfere it must he taken for gjpaiited tiiat this demon, 
sti'ation did not go beyond the bonn<ls ofi Parliamentary dccorunL 
It certainly excee<le<l all notion of fair play, not to uicutiox 
the canons of commonest courtesy, 

*^Not the least signiKcant feature in the incident was the 
solitariness that surrounded the struggling Minister. Not a cry 
fn)ni the Liberal Benches cheered him in his diiliculty. Not one 


of his colleagues rose to asl^ tlie Speaker whether this constant 
interruption, these snarling cries, this insolent laughter, formed 
a breach of l^rliainentry order. With his head down and his 


shoiildei's squared, Mr. Forster faced again and again the little 
mob l>elow the gangway o]»posito, who gloated over his personal 
discomfort and his political discomfiture. This must bo one of 
the hardest things for Mr. Forster t<i 1»c‘ar in his piesont season 


of tiibulatioii. As compared with Jonah, his treatment by^Clxise 
who sail in the same ship with him is exceedingly hard. Jonah, 
up to the very moment when he was handed over the gunwale 
was courteously treated. Ilis conviMiience was consult^ in 
every way, and even when, having had put to him the question 
what should he done, answered, * Take me up and cast me 
forth into the sea,’ his shipmatps gallantly bent again to the 


oars, dotemiined tliat, if this tiling inubt come, it shuulti not be 


till all else had failed. « 


** There is*uothing of this in the aU>itude of Mr. Forster's ship¬ 
mates. And yet he has lieeii but the insti'umeiit of the policy 
framed in the Cabinet and^ adopted overwhelming majorities 
the l^iberal party in the House of Comuons. This open 
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desertion of a comrade lias a more ^disastrous effect upon the 
morale of the House of Commons than anjiiliinj; else that could 
he done. It was one of the charactt^ristica that endeared Lord 
Palmerston to the naticm that he stuck to a collcap;ue, whether he 
was flight or MM-ong. Wliichever be tlie case with Mr, Forster, 
lie has done right or wrong in (mmpany Cvith his colleagues and 
his party, and wlien the House f»f Commons has presented to it 
ta spectacle such as that witnessed between five and six o’clock 
to-night, it is no Monder it should drt/elop the characteristics 
that just now distinguish it. What the House of Commons likes to 
feel is the light guidance of a strong hand, or at least the con¬ 
sciousness that it is being led in some p.aiticular direction to 
some well-understood gcuil. At jircsent it lias not even a reliable 
finger-post, and amid the gathering discontent and disgust, 
respectability and repute retire into the hackground, and Mr. 
Callan conics to the fore,” ^ 

Four days later, the 2n(l of May Mr. Gladstone 
made a statement which filled the House with ama/.e- 
meut. Earl Cowper had I'esig’iicd, and so had Mr. 
Forster. Mr. Parnell, Mr. Dillon, and Mr. O'Kolly 
had been released from Kilmaiiiljam. The Govern¬ 
ment, he added, intended to ©ring' in a mcasni-o deal¬ 
ing with the arrears of rent, and the Bi^glit Clauses 
of the Land Act. They did not intend to renew the 
Coercion Act, but would forthwith bring in a Bill to 
strengthen the ordinary law. 

This fusillade of startling announcemenhs was made 
in a House crowded in every part. Something of 
dy^atio interest was lost, owing ki the fact that in 
the House of Lords, meeting an hour earlier. Lord 
Gran\cJle had forestalled the statement. But the real 
interest ccnlred in thct House of Commons; and the 
Lords, havbig wound*up their hasty sittnig, floelo'-d 
over to the Comn^ons, the ^Marquis of Salisbury 
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paying one of his rA-re viaiv to the Peers’ Gallery, 

where the Duke of Cuiubridgo sat embedded in an 
accumulation of excited peerage. 'J^he Irish members 
received in ominous ^silence the announcement of*the 
release of their comrades, whilst the Conservative Op¬ 
position, suddenly taking Mr. Forster into their favour, 
stridently cheered Mr.*(uladstone’s announcement that 
his resignation was based on the ground that '‘he do- 
cliued to share our responsibility.” 

Mr. Forster’s statement made on the following day 
led to fi-esh developnu'nts. He spoke with unusiial 
bitterness, the Opposition boisterously cheering when, 
from the corner seat behind the Treasury Bench, he, 
lookiiief down on his old colleaoru^s, bcsoujrht tbern 
not to rest ujion any secret understanding with the 
Land Leaguers, or to try and bribe tliem by con¬ 
cessions into obedience'to the law. “Let there be 
no payment of blaekriiail Vi lawbreakers.” Mr. Glad¬ 
stone sprang up t o n'ply. “ There has,” he protested, 
“been no arrangement, no bargain, no negotiation. 
Nothing has been asked, and* nothing has been 
taken.” Mr. Parncdl, re-entering the n«juse for tl;e 
first time in the Session, took the opjwrtiinitj^’^ 
making a statement, listened to with strained at¬ 
tention. ’J’he (piestyui of the release of himself an4 
his friends had not, ho declared, entered into any 
communication ho had nnulo of his views of the ^tato 
of affairs in Indand. What he liad done was to set 
forth in writing his belief that ft settlement of the 
arrears question would havo an qponnous efi’ect in 
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restoring law and oi'der in Ireland. It would take 
away the last excuse fur outrages^ and would leave 
hinf and his friends free to iak'e steps that might have 
a desirable ofEect in diminishing them. Mr. Dillon 
even more warmly protested that bo had hold no com- 
mnnication directly orindirpotly with Ministers. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE KILMAINIIAM TREATY. 

It was generally expected that Mr. Cham berlain would 
succeed Mr. Forster in the Chief Secretaryship. Per- 
Boual relations recently established with the Irish 
members induced them to legflrd such an appoint¬ 
ment with favour. Had Mr. Gladstone yielded on 
this point the political history of the next three years 
would have been maienally differon? from what ac¬ 
tually befel. Ignoring Mr. Chamberlain’s aspirations 
and claims, the PreimeriioTnmated to the difficult post 
Lord Frederick Cavendish, promoted from a sub¬ 
ordinate place in the M inihtry. • 

On Satui-day morning, the Gth of May, Lord 
Frederick arrived in Dublin •to assume his new 
duties. Late that evening the Marquis of Harting- 
ton, present at a party given at the AdmiraUijtal^ 
meet the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, was taken 
aside by a colles^ue in the Cabinet and told that 
his brother had been murdered. Walking to the 
Viceregal Lodge in company with Mr. Burke, after 
taking part in the State entry of the Kev ^ceroy, 
Earl Sperfter, Lord I^redericlj: was fallen upon by 
a g^ng of men and stabbf'd in the chesf. It was a 
^^p,ir summer evening," so light that I^ord Spencer, 
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standing at the window of the Vicei’cgal Lodge, saw 
whfcit he afterwards know to* have been tho death- 
struggle. Some boys on bicycles, passing down the 
broad highway, saw the two geriLlernon walking and 
bilking togother. Roturniog jftter a spin, they found 
them lying side by side on the pathway, Mr. Burke 
stabbed to tho lieart. Lord Frederick with a knife 
through his i-ight lung. 

This outrage upon tho pei’son of an inoffensive man, 
who had gone over to Ireland carrying the olive- 
leaf of peace, created a profound sensation. Mr. 
Parnell took tho earliest opportunity of expressing in 
the House of Commons on the part of his friends and 
himself, and, he believed, on the part of every Irish¬ 
man throughout the world, his detestation of the 
horrible crime committed. Some years later Mr. 
Gladstone iacitienbilly mentioned that tho Irish leader 
had privately written to him, offering, if ho thought 
it would be useful, to retire from public life. In the 
temper of the House and tho country there was no 
diulGulty in hurrying through Parliament a fresh and 
more stringent Coercion Bill. 

A fortnight after the Phccnix Park tragedy, the 
Irish question flamed up again around what came to 
be known as tho Kilmainham Treaty. Partly from 
observations dropped^ by Mr. Forster, partly from 
other sources, the Opposition had come to the con¬ 
clusion that the release of Mr.'Parnell and his col- 
leagues froix Kilmainham was' the price paid for 
assurance of changed attitude on the part of the 
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Irish members towards the Government. Night after 
night the subject was Returned to, and Ministers fcom- 
barded with questions. On the 15th of May, in the course 
of one of these processes of interrogation, Mr. Parnell^ 
read a letter written •^•y him on the eve of his release 
from Kilmainham. It set forth a'certain policy which, 
adopted, would, in Mr. Parnell’s opinion, lead to the 
pacification of Ireland. The concluding passage, as 
read by Mr. Parnell, I’an thus: “ The accomplishment 
of the programme I have sketefhed out to you would, 
in my judgment, bo regarded by the country as a 
p]-actit;al settlement of the land tjuestion, and I be¬ 
lieve th<at the Grovernmeut at the encl of this Session 
would, from the state of the .country, feel themselves 
thoroughly justified ii]| dispensing with further co¬ 
ercive measures.” , 

Mr. Forster sat in the corner seat above 'the 
gangway, which is the haven of Ministers who have 
cut themselves adrift from their colleaguoav -lie 
listened attentively to the passages as read by Mr. 
I’arnell. When he concluded Mr. Forster interp«B©d, 
and asked whether the whole of the letter had been 

read ? Mr. Parnell said ho had read the whole-of 

• • 


tlip copy as supplied to him by Captain O’Shea. 
Captain O’Shea, who though at this time on terms 
of personal intimacy with Mr. Parnell, aiuT later 
disclosed as the emissary bet\n{oeu Mr. Chamberlain 
and the captive Irish Leader in the preliminaries 


of the Kilmainham • Treaty, usually i^t with the 
'Ministerialists. He was thul within reach of Mr. 
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Forster, who, amid a scene ot growing excitement, 
handed to him a document, and asked him to read 
the last paragraph. Captain 'O’Shea showed some 
unwillingness, and there was a bandying of the paper 
^o and fro between the front bench below the gang¬ 
way and the shaggy statesmanoin the comer seat. 
Eventually Captain O’Shea read the paper handed to 
him by Mr. Forster. It proved to be a copy of Mr. 
Parnell’s letter, dated from Kilmainhara 28th of April, 
1882, addressed to Captain O’Shea. In it appeared a 
clause affirming that the set-tloment of theliand Ques¬ 
tion alluded to ** would, I feel sure, enable us to co¬ 
operate cordially for the future with the Liberal party 
in forwarding Lilieral prinoiy)lo8.” 

By whose authority, or at whose instigation this 
important passage in the letter had been omitted 
from the copy prepared for Mr. Parnell’s reading, is 
palely explained by Mr. Chamberlain. In the course 
of recurrent conversation on the subject Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain said that Captain O’Shea, in privately com¬ 
municating Mr. Parnell’s Ictlor to him, had asked 
IcjttVv to withdraw the sentence omitted from the letter 
read by Mr. Parnell. I’he incident had, he assured 
the scoffing Conservatives, made so little impression 
on his mind, that when the letter was read by Mr. 
Parnell he had not noticed the omission was made. 
That*t£e letter in its complete form came before the 
Cabinet, and was discussed by them with the subse¬ 
quently omitted sentence forming part of the text, 
appears fro^ the ^act that* Uie document handed ^ 
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by Mr. Forster to Captain O’yiioa was the identical 
one circulated among^ members of the Cabinet^ for 
their information, • It was one of the bitter ro- 
prosiches of i-ho controversy that Mr. Forster, in 
handing about the sc^-a.]) of paper, had betrayed the 
confidence of the Cabine!^. llowjjver it came about, 
by whomsoever inspired, the omission of the sentence 
was a petty machination tliat invested the whole pro¬ 
ceeding with an underground air of mystery distaste¬ 
ful to the H(niso of Commons, ai^d most harmful to the 
Ministry. 

The Covornrnent had stfirteJ, after the fashion of 
all Ministries under the leadership of* Mr. Gladstone, 
with a comprehensive j)r()gramino of work. Hut, aa 
will bo seen, things were already getting into a hope¬ 
less muddle in the JIoAse of Comrnous, and sober 
legislation went to the wlill. The new Coercion At*t 
and an Arrears Bill, the latter ituich mauled by the 
House of Lords, were the only important measures of 
a prolonged Session. On the twentieth night in Com¬ 
mittee on the Coercion Bill twenty-live Irish mem 
were suspended. In mid-July there came an echo of 
the bombardment of Alexandria in the resignation of 
Mr. Bright, who i^turned to his old place at the 
corner of the second bench below the gangway, the 
breadth of which passage separated him from hii old 
colleague, Mr. Forster, l^roro^ued on the 18th of 
August, Parliament met again on the 24tlf of Octo¬ 
ber, and engaged upon 11*6 New BJhles of Procedure, 

* 0 * 
bjt wliicli ii was hoped obstnictipa foight beiscotched. 

L 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
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GATilEinNG CLOUDS. 

Till!) Session of 1883 was^ by comparison with its 
stormy predecessors, uneventful. Government ap¬ 
proached it with largo arrears of work, which they 
hoped to case off b^ the help of the New Rules of 
]*rocedure and the establishment of Grand Commit¬ 
tees. That three‘weeks wore occupied with debate 
on the Address shoAved that the Closure was not such 
a useful instrument as had been anticipated. An 
al/tempt to pass a Parliamei^tary Oaths Bill aroused 
much angry passion, occupifd considerable time, and 
was thrown out by a majority of three in a House 
of 581 members. The main resnlts of this fourth 
Session of the harriSd Parliament was the passing of 
Agricultural Holdings Bills for England and Scotland, 
Bankruptcy Bill, the Corrupt Practices Bill, and 
a Bill dealing with Patents. 

•’In the Session of 1884 Egyp^ reappeared on the 
scene, and was made much of by an active Opposi¬ 
tion, inspired by signs of growing weariness on the 
Treasury Bench. Two votes of censure were brought 
forward in rapid suceession, the Government majoriiy 
on the second dropping to twenty-eight. The great 
achievement of the Session,'^sufficient to make it 

t I. t 
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memorable, was tKo^passii^ of a new Ecform Bill, 
of which Mr. Gladstone, ever greedy for work, took 
personal direction. In this battle, as often happened 
with Mr. Gladst(jne, his most potent enemieS were 
those of his own honsohold. The Conservatives hav¬ 


ing done enough for the extension of the franchisi^ 
under Mr. Disraeli’s leadership in 18G7, naturally 
objected to further action in that direction. That 
was an attitude to be expected, and might be success¬ 
fully dealt with. What the Ministrj^ had most to fear 
was the impatience of able members in their own 
ranks, whose implacable principle and stem sense of 
duty would impel them to wreck a great and bene¬ 
ficent measure if on some mattdl- of detail it was not 

ft 


brought into absolute agreement with their personal 
view. . 


It was to this section of his following that Mr. 
Gladstone turned and ^addressed the closing sentences 
of the speech in which, on the 28th of Februaify, he 
introduced the Frauchiso Bill. ‘^I hope,” he said, 
“ the House will look at this measure as the Liberal 


party in 1831 looked at the Reform Bill of that date, 
and determined that they would waive critidfSncT of ‘ 
minute details, that they would waive particular pre¬ 
ferences and predilections, and would look at the Inroad 
scope and general effect of tho measure. Do that 
upon this occasion. It is a Bill worth havi^, and if 
it is worth having, again I say it is a Bill worth youw^ 
not endangering. Let us enter into no bye-ways which 

would lead us off the path marked out straight before 

• • - L 2 
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us. Let us not wander on tto hilltops of speculation. 
Let us hot wander into the morasses and fogs of 
doubts We are firm in the faith that enfinnchise- 
raent is good, that the people may be trusted, that 
^e voters under the Constitution are the strength of 
the Constitution. What wo want iti order to carry this 
Bill, considering, as I Pully believe, that the very largo 
majority of this country are favourable to its principle— 
what we want in order to carry it is union, and union 
only. What will endanger it is disunion, and dis¬ 
union only. Let us hold hrmly together and success 
will crown our effort. You will, as much as any 
former Parliament thr-t has conferred great legislative 

benefits on the nat'ion, have your reward, and 

% 


‘ ISead yoiv liistory in a naLi<»n's eyes.* 

f 

You will have deserved it by the benefits you will 
have ^conferred. You will have made this strong 
nation stronger still, stronger by its closer union 
without; stronger withyi by union between class and 
class, and by arranging all classes and all portions of 
thejjpmraunity in one solid compact mass round the 
ancient throne which it has loved so well, and round 
a Constitution now to be more than ever powerful and 
mor^than ever fi-ee.^^ 

. The progress of the Bill was delayed by votes of 
censure €«id miscellaneous discussions around Supply. 

^When it reached the LoMs, objection takei\ by Con¬ 
servatives in* the Commons to dealing with the 
extension of tho fraflchiso uule^ accompanied by 
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a scheme of rodistrihution was rcnewoiL ^ hostile 
amendinoiit based on ihis objection was carried by 205 
votes aj^aiust 14(i An autumn Session was arranged 
specially to deal with redistribution. The House met 
on the 23rd of October, the Franchise Bill beinf|; 
forthwith introduced. Conciliation was in the air, 
and presently took the happy f>ut unusual form of a 
sort of joint Comniiltec of Leaders of parties. Lord 
Salisbury and Sir Stafford Norlhcote, walking over to 
Downing Street, sat down with Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Hartington, and Sir Charles f)ilke, and in a couple of 
hours had come to an understanding whereby the 
Franchise Bill passed through *thg Lords. After a 
Christmas vacation, the House reassembling on the 
lt<th of P’ebruary, 1885, set itself to work in Com¬ 
mittee upon a lledistiVbution Hill, which received the 
Royal Assent on the 2^th of J une. 

Thus was a grocat work practically accomplished. 
But it was evident that the Government’s mandate 
was exhausted and their sti-ength failing. For the 
amount of labour cast upon Ministers, the Parliament 
of 1880-5 certainly beats the record. All-night srE^ings 
were a matter of frequent occurrence. 'Idie order of 
business was constantly interrupted by motioiaf for 
the adjournment and pitched battles upon votes of 
censure. The question-hour came to bo an instru¬ 
ment of prolonged torture. .The House meeting foi^ 
public business at half past four, the Ordej*s of the Day 
were rarely entered upon befor^i six o'clock. On one 
. occasion (in June 1880) the ^ogse of Obipmons found 
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itself }il one o\‘lock in the morning engaged with 
questii>ns, the list having hoen opened at half past four 
in*the afternoon. Tn the meanwhile Mr. O’Donnell 
carried out his attack upon M. Challemel-Lacour, 
recently appointed French IMinifilej- at this Court. 

For coin])arntivelyi young men on the Treasury 
Bench the physical ordeal vvavS trying. Mr. Gladstone, 
with his three score yi'ars and ten ujion his hack, bore 
more than his full burden of the day’s work, lie was 
in his place early and late, his* so-called " dinner-hour ” 
sometimes not exceeding thii-ty minutes. It was no 
uncommon thing to find him at his ])ost between two 
and three in the morning after a turbulent night. 
Towards the close of the Sesdon of ltS<SO he broke 

I 

down. The illness, ^^hil*h tnok^he foriu of fever with 
congestion of the lung, was 'rious enough to pro¬ 
foundly alarm the n.ition. Jhnvning {Street was 
crowded with an vious callers. But he pulled through, 
and after a tiip round the coast in the Granlully 
Crtufle, ho returned to the House, and received from 
botlr-»ides an ovation which for the moment stilled 
party acrimony. In the next Session he appeared for 
a wjiile wearing a black skull-cap covering the marks 
of a nasty accident that bcfel him in stepping out of 
his carriage on a dark night. But nothing daunted 
Jtis enci'^y, the only signs of physical weakness and 
mental weariness being occasional outbursts of anger 
when affronted by such persons as Mr. Warton,or 
^threatened hjj some irrepressiM© follower below the 

<. • I s 

gangway. ' 
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In May, 1885, affairs were evidently approacliing 
a ciisis. Soon aftoi I’arliamont had reasseijj^bled, 
votes of censure ofi the Governuicnt were impartially 
moved from tho regular Opposition* and by a distin¬ 
guished Liberal, tiir Stafford Northcote ceusnietP 
the Govermnent for theii policy in the Soudan. After 
an exciting division it appeared that the Goverunumt 
majority had been reduced to 14. Mr. John Morley’s 
vote of ci'iisure protested against the cmjiloyinent of 
forces of the Crown for the ov^'rlhrow of the jiower of 
the Mahdi. 'Hie Couserv atives rallying with Ministers 
on this issue, tlie amendment was negatived by a rat¬ 
tling majority. Hut of the 112 ^^4lo went into tho 
lobby with Mr. Morley, the majority were habitual 
supporters of the Goveniment. Ifi addition to these 
troubles at home, the^ was the peril of the Penjdeh 
incident described in an earlier ehujder. A vqte of 
credit for eleven luillions had beim passed. 'I’he 
extreme course of calling out,the reserves had beiui 
approved. The air was full of (dectricity. At any 
moment the country might be ingagcd in a 'Ijtanic 
war. 





CHAPTER XX. 

TJJE ;STOKM lillliSTS. 

NfiAUER tbiiii from tlic caii'.p below tlie gang¬ 

way was licard tbe voice of camiid friends remons¬ 
trating with the harried I’l'OJJiici', The Irish Coercion 
Bill was approaching ettpiiy. It was understood that 
the question of renewing some of its clauses had been 
long fought ill the«Cabinet. Mr, Chamberlain and 
Sir Charles Dillle (who, on the retirement of Mr. 
Bright, had entered the Cabinet as President of the 
Local GoveriiTneut Board) were understood to be 

f 

resolute in their opposition to{ urtlu'r coercion. Tliey 
looked for a cure for the ills of Ireland not in coercion 
but in an extension of local goveniinent. They were 
Home Rulers at a timw when Mr. Gladstone still held 
back. Mr. John Morley gave notice that when pro- 
posa^was made to renew any section of the Coercion 
Bill ho should oppose it. Mr. Morley's intimate rela- 
tioi^, at thi.s time with IMr. Chamberlain gave the 
step ominous significance. 

A note made on the 15th of May (1885) indicates 
the stal!6 of things at this moment as it appeared to 
an observer of the seeqe :— 

“There ia more in Mr. John Morley a notice of amendment to 
tbe proposed in^odaction of a Ciiuies J3ill than meets the eye. 

' ( 
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The fact is t)ic GoveriinionL is at ilie present moment on the 
eve of dissolution. It is iiot Kussia nor K*;ypt, hut Ireland, 
The opposition Mr, CliaiiJoerlain and Sir Charles Dilke»have 
always offered to attoiiJ(>ts to ^ov(Tn Treiand l»y coercion, has not 
been smoothed down by tli* lact of their taking oilico. They 
have, I believe, steadfastly foii;'lit a^jf.iinsL tlie ileterniiiiation of^ 
the majority of the ('labij^et jiaitially to renew the Crimes Act. 
They were beaten ; and the amiouncemeiit l)y Mr, Gladstone of 
the iutroduclion of a Jlill not boin*^ folU)\ved by their iniiuediatc 
resif'nation, it was j^eneraliy suppo^al tliat a conii»iondse had been 
effected and the obnid bbovn over. This assnnij>tioii was ai)par- 
<sntly confirmed ]>y the aiiiiouncenient iikuIc by Mr. Gladstone 
on Tuesday that the Gtiveriiment are, after aU, determined to 
deal this Session with the Pmcliase Clauses of the Land Act, 
That step has, lioAvever, ratlier had flie eifeet (»f hastening the 
crisis than of smoothing it ov'or, Neitlier Mr, Clianiherlain nor 
Sir (^ha’’les Dilke objects to a measiiro dealing witli laud pur¬ 
chase, AVliat they <lo obje<'t to is that should be introduced 
at the present crisis. Their "watchwonl is, ‘Local Governuieat 
for Ireland and no Ct»eieion/ If*yoii liave coercion and no ex¬ 
tension of local government, that is a state of tlun^^s not coiii- 
pensatt'd for by the iiitrodind-Ioii of a Hill dealiuj; Avith the Pur¬ 
chase Clauses. Indeed, T b«lieve they take the view that tlie 
intiMsluction of such a Hill Avould ln'^ liannful ratlicr than oyier- 
wise. It would he an appropriate seipiel to the extension of local 
government. To give it priority is, in their o]>inion, dangerous. 
If Ireland is to j)ledge its hond for nu^io}' assistance, it had evi¬ 
dently better be done upon tin; credit of local governing liodiea 
than under the supervision of an Imperial Government harassed 
on many sides. ^ 

It is possible that Avliat looks like an alreaily broken bridge 
may be mended, and crisis avoided. Tliat will depend ii])on 
the squeezability of the Whig portion of the Cabinet. The 
lladical section have fesolutcly made up their minds that the" 
fullest extent to Avhich they can conscientiously go to meet tlie 
vieAVB of Earl Spencer is that the Crimes Act, if rencAved, shall 
run for one year only. This Avould leave tlie matter to dealt 
Avith by the ncAV Parliament, evidently a desirable thing. Fail¬ 
ing concessionp* on this j>oiiit, Mr. Cluynberlain and Sir Charles 
Dilke, with ■whatcA'er ju'ofound regret at taking a step that 
must be embarrassing to Mr. Gladstone^ Avill resign their places 
in the Government. Thef will be folloAved out •f the Cabinet, 
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certainly by Mr. SLaw-Lefevre, and jiosHibly by one or two 
othert It is diincnlt U) see liow, with su<l» powoiful forces 
below the gan^^my, a reconstructed Gov^^rnnicnt will be able to 
carry the Crimes Bill. 

“This state of afthirs, as may well be supposed, wci^lis 
^heavily upon Mr. Gladstone, avIio is still struggling to oflect 
an honouiable settleiiicnt wth Bussia?* • 

Here is another pf‘(‘p at the IIouso of Coinipona on 
the eve of catastro])lie, tlio approacli to which, it will 
bo perceived, was vagiudy but snredy felt. The note, 
made in the House ol Commuus, is daled Friday night, 
5th of June:— 

“It was ]>iiifiil to note tonight Die manrei in wliieh, when 
public business eoinm^need, all e\es weie Uiined toN^aids the 
Tioasury Bench. *The (’abind ('ouneil which it wns (quite 
ernmeously) thought would seUlt* the Alinistenul oiisis had been 
held. Mr. (Badslone was in Ins ]iLiee, looking pale and worried, 
with a paper in his liand, upon which he now and then turned a 
tioiihlcd glaneo. lie does not hi/ig down innuiiscript to the 
Treasury Ihuieli unless it coiitaiij-» notes for some jHutentouR 
aniwiuncement. What this might ho members could only guess, 
and all guessed the same tiling. Sir William Ilarcourt sat next 
to the Premier, even Ids massive head bent under the pressure of 
a Ministerial crisis. Bcy^nul was Loid IlariingLon, an interesting 
convalescent w ho everyone w^as ghul to si e lind recovered his robust 
health. Presently Mr. Cliildeis came in. P*ut that was all. Sir 
^Charles Dilkc, uMially most punctual in bis attendance, was absent 
and so was Mr. Cliamlieilain What had happened was clear to 
the meanest eoniprclH'iishui. The crisis Inul burst; Mr. Cliambcr- 
laiii and Sir Chailcs Dilke bad icsigned, and the sheet of note- 
paper with which Mr. (Jhulstone neivou^ly toyed contained the 
terms in which he would, in diu' course, announce the fact to the 
House. 

“Fil^ minutes later Sir Chatles Dilke bustled in and took a seat 
neai the Home Secretary, *► Evidently there was somewhere a flaw 
in the course of conjecture, which was finally shattered by the ap¬ 
pearance of Mr, Chamberlain with n white oichid—symbol 
peace—in his buttonlwdc. The ]VIinisfcr.v were for the moment 
safe, Butjh% crisis w^as postponed, dot averted—a turn of affairs 
which rather docx>ene<f thf feeling of discontent and depressfdn. 
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If anything was to happen, in Heaven's name let it happen at once 
and make an end of this indefliiite dragging on through the slough 
of uncertain Ly. ^ * 

“ Mr, Gladstone, nsing at eleven o'<*lock to-night in a moder 
ately filled ITouse, delivered a reuiarkahle and interesting Speech- 
Looking at liini as ho stood at the table with a certain aahen-grey 
tinge on his face, iind^a dit^^inct lassitude in his manner, it might 
well be thouglit that liero was a man weary to doatli of incess^int 
laljoiir, gasjdng for the holiday near at* hand. This view was 
strengtheited hy tlie tone in Avliich lie sjMike- The magnificent 
voice for fifty years familiar in the House of Commons, which not 
many years ago resounded over Hlacklieath, and which sounded 
like a clarion through Midlothian, is broken. I believe that dur¬ 
ing his last visit to Miilloihian lofoverj^rained it, and though the 
failure was at the time regarded Jis temporary, there appears 
now no doubt oi its pennaneucy. Hut though the Premier seemed 
almost ill the last stage of physical exbau|fiioii, and his voice was 
husky, and sometimes did not rise above a Mdysper, there was no 
sign of failing power in the skill ainl fox-ce with wliich he met the 
Imttciy arrayed against Jiim, for some hours blazing away at 
every point t»f Ministerial policy. The scntAicca were as perfect 
in their construction as eveiVthe play of fancy as free, and tin 
sarcasm a.s keen as in his bestldays. ” 

That was ilie last time tliis Parliament of the QuBei 
adjourned with Air.Gladstone in the position of Leader. 
On the following Monday the*House resumed de¬ 
bate on the second reading of the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Bill, embodying Mr. Childers’ Budget 
posals. Sir Michael Hicks Beach submitted an amend¬ 
ment condemning ^he increase of the beer and s^if 
duties, and the failure to give relief to local taxation. 
‘The appearance of the House during the greater part 
of the sitting did not indicate approach to a fiemor- , 
a^ble event. • Sir Michael Beach* Mr. Childers, and Sir 
Stafford Northcote, upon whom the burden of debate 
at this time chiefly feil,* were not able to avercome the 
depression that had fallen up(i|i the assembly. 




It was teu miuutes to one iu tbe tnorjniig“of the 9tli 
June when Mr. Gladstone rose to’hontiuuo the debate. 
He was iu fine form, and iu the oj:citement of the hour 
had overcome the huskiness of voice that still besot 
him. It was half past one when hs resumed his seat, 
and the division was forthwith called. As members 
streamed out to voEo, few, if any, forcasted the result. 
The Government, often threatened, would come out 
with a reduced majority, but sufficient to avert defeat. 
Mr. Gladstone, having made an end of speaking, 
sat for a moment with flushed face and folded arms. 


evidently thinking with hot resenitnent <jf “ the regu¬ 
lar Opposition,” ^*'the loyal Opposition,” the national 
Opposition,” ‘Hhe patriotic Opposition,” “the consti¬ 
tutional Opposition,” lie had a moment earlier, with 
ringing voice and sweeping gestures, denounced. 
Then he suddenly bethought him of his duty to the 
Queen, which involved the writing of a letter sum¬ 
marising the proceedings of the uiglit. Picking up 
paper and writing-pad he made his way as quickly as 
possible through the throng into the lobby. The 
' division would occupy nearly a qua'’ter of an hour, and 
as time was precious he would improve the oppor- 
ttfiiity while it presented itself. When he came back 
he opened the writing-pad on his knee and went on 


with the letter, undisturbed by the stream of members 


constantly passing him on the way to their places. 

• « 


*‘At a fjiiartci to two this morning (write.s the eye-witneas 


already qiiotetl fn)m) inflow of nieinlierH began to fall off. 
They luul at £**st rushed in like tlie^ea. They ni>w trickled back 
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like a brook in June. As the^nal riionient arrived the excitement 
gj'ew in intensity. Lord llandoli>h Churchill was back, sitting 
on the extreme edge of the seat, straining his eyes, first towards 
one door, then to the oyier, looking for the toller who shc^bld 
be first in. Sir Henry Wolff bustled in and out, bringing the 
latest report of the figures. The buzz of conversation rose liigher 
and higher ; and still, as at another crisis Madame Hefarge went 
on knitting, Mr. Gladstoi^; went on writing, ‘presenting his 
hnmhle duty to the (^ueeu,* informing her how matters thus 
far hiid far<;d, 

“ Presently Lord Kensington, wlio liad Ix'cn * telling* the 
Ministerialists, made his way willi difilculty through the 
crowd at the bar. Ijtjrd Kichard (Irosvenor, who M'aa ‘telling’ 
with the Opposition, had not yet arrived. Here was a portentous 
incident, tlui significance of whicfli eonjd not he misunderstood. 
If the Ministerialists were through the lobby first, they must 
lie tlie smaller number. Hut it was remembered that the 
Liberals, even when in a considerable majority, are often iho 
first through l-he lobby. No one dared either ba sure or sad. 

“Sir Henry Wolif, wiio had nouje another exclusion to the 
gates of tht;<Vjipositioii hdjby, leturned with ladiantfaee, calling 
out the numbers as he j»assed the Front Up|>osition Hench, and 
cairying tlie glad ti<lings toJiis excited Leader. Then Lord 
l{undoli)h gave vent to his fedings in a shout of delight- It 
was kiken up from members near him, and was echoed in tke 
Irish camp behind. In atxdhermiiiiiie all the tellers w*ere in, 
and it w'as seen that Lord Hiehanl Grosvenor, instead of moving 
to the right, the place of tlie victor inathc line of Whips, was 
edging to the left. 

“ Lord llandolph Churchill leapt on to the bench, and, weaving 
his hat madly alxive his head, uproariously cheered. Mr. Heady-* 
followed his exiimplo, and presently all the Irish members, 
and nearly all tlie Conservatives below the gangw^ay, were 
standing on the henchc!^ w'^aving hats and pocket-handkerchielot 
clamourously cheering. Tliis was renewed when the figures were 
re;id out by Mr.Winn, and again when they were proclaimed 
from the Chair. From the Irish camp rose cries of ‘ Buck¬ 
shot! Buckshot!’ ‘Coercion!’ These had no rclevancyoto the 
Budget scheme; but tlicy showed thaff the Irish members have 
not forgotten Mr. Forster, and that this^vas their hoipr of victory 
rather than the day of the triumph of the Tories. 

“ When the figures were aiyiouneed, shiwung the Government 
In ji minority of twelve. Lord llandoljih yhurchillfh|'eatened to 
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ffo mad with joy. He wrun^ the Iw^d of tlie iinpaasivo Rowland 
Winn, w’ho regarded him witli a kindly, cnrioiw smile, as if he 
wei e some wild animal. Mr. Gladstone had resumed his letter 
an^ wont on calmly writing, Av^ilst the Clork at the table 
pi“oceeded to run through the Orders gT the Day as if nothing 
particular had happeneil. But the House was in no mood for 
business. Cries for tlic adjournment filled the House. Mr. 
Gladstone , still holding his letter in one hand and the pen in the 
other, quietly moved the adjournm^it, and the crowd surged 
through the doorway, jhc Conservatives still tumultuously cheer¬ 
ing." 
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•At the sitting’ of the House next day, Mr. Gladstone, 
using the phrase consecrate to the occasion, stated 
tliat as a consequence of the decision arrived at by 
the House early in the moriyng, the Cabinet had 
thought fit to “submit a dutiful communication to 
Her Majesty.^^ It would, he added, with the gravity 
of which on such occasions he is master, be pre¬ 
mature to disclose the natm'o of that communication. 
There was, indeed, no necessity for the confidence. 
Everyone knew that tjie Ministry had resigned, and 
everyone expected that Lord Salisbury would be sent 
for. These forecasts were realised. At first there 


was a hitch. Lord Salisbury accipting only condition¬ 
ally the duty imposed upon him by the Queen. He 
frankly decl^ired that before entering upon of^e ^t 
was indispensable, in view of the relative position of 
parties in the House of Commons, that tho Conser- 
vative leaders should receive from Mr. Gladstone a 
pledge to support them in measures absolutely neces¬ 


sary to bring the Session to a close. • 

The two 4 )oints specified by* Lord Salisbury in the 
correspondence that followed were the * un disputed 


right of the Govemnjeot to take*preced^ce for their 
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business wlienever Supply or tlie Appropriation Bill 
was put down. Secondly, he claimed authority to 
issub Exchequer Bonds for tlfe r;«qnirements of the 
Estimates if no other provision was made. Ilis com¬ 
munication was addressed to tho Queen, and by her 
sent on to Mr. Gladstone, with request for prompt 
reply, ^riio delicate negotiation was prolonged and 
embarrassed by the circumstance that (he grave ^liuis- 
terial crisis was not perinitted to i - errni't tho Queen’s 
holiday, wliicli, enjoyed at Bn 1 moral, necessitated 
much journeying lo and fn., not only of Queen's 
messengers, h’ '• of Ministers-eleet. Mr. Gladstone 
fijially answered that he had consulted his colleagues 
on tho matter, and they were agreed it would be con¬ 
trary to their public duty to compromise their liberty 
by giving tho si)i!cific pledges Lord Salisbury do- 
niandod. At tlie same time he assured the Queen 
that “ in tho conduct of tlie necessary business of the 
country during tho remainder of the Session, there 
would be no dispositidn to enibarrass the Government 
serving your Majesty." 

‘ With this assurance Lord Salisbury had to be con¬ 
tent, and forthwirh set about constructing his Ministry, 
Lord. Randolph Churchill, who, as wo have seen, had 
done more than any other member of the Opposition 
to oust Mr. Gladstone, came to the front. What he 
.had irreVerontly termed ^^the old gang” did not love 
him. The section of jthe party whicdi, without in¬ 
vidious distinction, may be descHhed as being elderly 
and respectable, shook tlieii’ head's and protested that 
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they wcnild not follow* the young man, a feeling of 
repulsion in which they certainly had the sympathy 
of Lord Salisbury^ But the Young Man woiB all 
along the line. As Mr. Chamberlain put it in a con¬ 
temporary speech, Goliath hath succumbed to David, 
and Lord Kaudolph t)hurcliill has his foot on Lord 
Salisbury’s neck.” Sir Stafford* Northcoto, a man 
wlntso groat Parliamentary capacity was obscured by 
a retiring disposition, was shelved in the recesses of 
tho House of Lords. He was named Earl of Iddcs- 
leigh, and owed with the higii-sounding but harm¬ 
less office of Eirst Lord oL‘ the Treasury. As a com¬ 
promise, Lord Kaudolph bad to accept Sir Kichard 
Cross at the Home Office, Mr. W. H. ^5mith as Secre- 
tary of State for War, and Lord George Hamilton as 
F’"'<t Lord of tho Adniiralty. He himself became 
Secretary o^ State for India, providing for Mr. Gorst 
with the Solicitor-Generalship and its attendant 
knighthood, and Mr. Arthur Balfour as President 
of the Local Government BoaAl, whilst Sir Henry 
Wolff was assured of entrance upon a diplomatic 
oareer that finally landed him Her Majesty’s Minister* 
at Madrid. Sir Michael Hicks Beach undertook tho 
Chancellorship of the Excbe(j[uer, with the Leaderslijp 
of the House. t 

A most significant appointment was that of Loid 
Caimarvon to the Lord Lieutenancy of Irelaiftl. It 
was reported when the office waj accepted ^that Lord 
Carnarvon J'.'iiaa opecificaii^tipulatod that an attempt 

> I sh^Id IJb ,.made tio rifle li\nd withpat coercion. 

• * H 
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rumour was confirmed at the earliest possible 
monent, when, on the reass^bliug oE Parliament 
after the re-election of the new Ministers, the Lord 
Lieutenant informed the House of Lords tliat it was 
not intended to remtroduce the^ Crimes Act for Ire¬ 
land. 

It was recognised on both sides that the whole duty 
of the new Government was to wind up the business 
of the Session, dissolve Parliament, and appeal to the 
country. ^ 

Speaking at the Cobden Club dinner on the Satur¬ 
day immediately following the defeat of the Govern¬ 
ment, Mr. Chamberlain d<‘''Cribed the situation with 
an incisiveness and lucidity that never vary with 
change of political attitude: “Lord Salisbury and the 
Tory jiarty,” he said, “ mustflio on the bed they have 
made for themsoh'os. They cannot evade their re¬ 
sponsibilities. No doubt their situation is a very 
difficult one; but tlv?y should have thought of that 
before. No doubt they find themselves now face to 
facQ with many inconvenient declarations. There are 
statements which wo have been taught to describe as 
‘ commercial illustrations ’ which will now have to be 
explained away. 'Ihere are pledges which have been 
given, and the party, as a whole, are committed, if 
words ^.raean anything, to an entire reversal of almost 

|j 

the whole of the jioliey of the last few years. But, 
gentlemen,” we are nol alarmed. Those pledges were 
not made to^be kepfr. have served their purpo^^» 

and I look forward interest to the spectaclei 
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which I believe will shortly be presented, of a great 
party with indecent ^pedition hastening to direst 
itself of a whole wardrobe of pledges and professions 
which it has accumulated during the past few years, 
stripping off every r%g of consistency, and standing 
up naked and not ashamed, in ^order that it may 
squeeze itself into office. That is the position, gentle¬ 
men. It is only upon those terms that what will be 
known in history as the Stop-gap Government can 
inyite the toleration of its oppoijcnts. Tliey must not 
undo our work. They must not jeopardise the results 
already accomplished. They mii'^ coutinno on the 
main lines of the policy they have fco often and so 
vehemently condemned. But if they are willing to do 
that, for my part I see no reason why they should not 
remain as caretakers oi the premises until the new 
tenants are ready, in November, for a prolonged, and, 
I hope, peimanent, occupation.^' 

It fell to the lot of Sir Michagl Ri ach 1 o provide a 
Budget in lieu of the one upon whuh the late Ministry 
had been overthrown. 'JMiis task he accomplished in. 
a charmingly simple manner. By the vote of the 8th 
of June the Ilouse of Commons had decided against 
the proposal of Mi*. Childors to increase the beer and 
spirit duties. The existing arrangement undei this 
head would accordingly be left undisturbed. But the 
whole of the other propos.ils of*the Budget on which 
the late Government had beeu^di*throned* would be 


adopted by their succest^ors. The%ion-increase of the 
* beer and spirit duties would jeafe a defiett of four 


U 2 
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millions, wliicli he proposed to meet by the elementary 
device of issuing exchequer bills. 

6n the 14th of August Parftament was prorogued, 
and on the 18th of November it was dissolved. 

The interval was a busy one for politicians. Mr. 
Chamberlain came prominently to the front, deliver¬ 
ing a scries of stiiTihg speechcts at Holloway, Hackney, 
Hull, Warrington, Glasgow, Bradford, and other great 
centres of population. Knowing nothing of the brink 
on which he stood, unsuspecting the astounding trans¬ 
formation scene silently preparing, he at this epoch 
out-rouged all Radicals. He propounded what was 
known as the un&uthorised programme,'' travelling 
along Radical lines far beyond the point of junction 
at which Mr. GJadstoue, impelled by pressure from 
below the gangway, had yet bben able to fix it. None 
were more alarmed than a section of his former 
colleagues. ** The Salvation Army in Politics," Mr. 
Goschen described the enthusiastic band that followed 
the menib(!r for Biriningliarn. Mr. Chamberlain, for 
his part, was not less bitter in denunciation oi 
Moderate Libei'als than he was of Conservatives. 
With eye plainly fixed on Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Gtischen, he, speaking at WarringAon on the 8th of 
September, uttered the warnhig that “ if the Moderate 
Liberals joined the Tories they would bo going out of 
the frying-pan into the fire "—a curious reflection 
from so high auth(jt"ity to come upon* in the last 
decade of the century. '‘^It is perfectly futile and 
ridiculous,” he, in /ihis same Speech, protested, ** for ' 
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any political Rip Van Winkle to come down from the 
mountain on which ho^lias been slumbering anc^tell 
us that these tliingft [enumerated in the Unauthorised 
Draft] are to be excluded from the Liberal Pro¬ 
gramme. The worjd has moved on while these 
dreamers have been sleeping, and it would be absurd 
to ignore tlio growth of public opinion and the change 
in the situation the Reform Acts have produced.” 

On the 9th of November Mr. Gladstone left Hawar- 
den on his new Midlothian Campaign, his journey 
northward being, as before, a triumphal progress. 
At all the large towns multitudes thronged round the 
carriage and were addressed in *vel;,ement, vigorous 
speeches. 

The Parnellites, having made it ‘possible for the 
Conservatives to turn Mr, Gladstone out of oifice, loyally 
maintained the alliance at the general election. T^ey 
were not without hope that they Would obtain from 
a Tory Government that Homojdulo on which their 
hearts wore set and which jMr. Gladstone had hitherto 
refused. Lord Carnarvon had made haste to announce 
that the Coercion Bill would not be renewed. Later, 
on the eve of the general election, Mr. Parnell had 
referred to the pcfr<ition of Austria and Hungary as 
suggesting a possible bas'is of settlement of the Irish 
difficulty. Speaking at Newport on October 7t]j, Lord 
Salisbury j uraped at this sugges fcion. He was bound to * 
say that he had never seen any plan or suggestion that 
would at present give ^im the slightest ground for 
anticipating that in that direction would bo found satis- 
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factory E.olution of the IrisH problem. lie 

added, I wish that it may bo so.” 

®iese things wore on the siVrf^e. Much else was 
going on by subterranean passages, suflBcient at all 
events to induce the Irish party to enlist their unrivalled 
electoral skill and activityjn the service of Tory can¬ 
didates wherever tlu>y stood. The poll, under the Re¬ 
form Act, completed jnst before the change of Ministry, 
was taken upon a register which for the first time in¬ 
cluded the whole body of the householders and lodgers 
of the United Kingd< >m. The loworing of the franchise 
in the boroughs, bringing on to the Register largo, 
batches of Irish voters,was an immense assistance to the 
Constitutional ^)arly. Nev'crlhelcs'-., when the figures 
were finally .adjusted it Vitis found rliat the House of 
Commons was to the evient o.f exac 1 ly one half com¬ 
posed of Liberals,who number'd .‘1-35 against 249 'rorics 
and 86 Parnelhtcs. The counties had readjusted the 
balance of the boroughs, the new ly enfranchised rustic 
voter supporting the feands that had emancipated him. 
Everything now plainly turned upon the attitude of 
thei.Irish members. They were masters of the situa¬ 
tion and their price was well known. That Lord 
Salisbury and his colleagues were considering whether 
it was worth what it would Jbring appeared from the 
fact that, contrary to custom established in 1868 and 
obserwod in 1874 and 1880, Ministers, having suffered 

a 

at the polls a heavy ^efeat on stnctly party lines, d,id 
not forthwith resign. Parhanient need not meet jnsf 
yet, and in the meantime a g^'cat deal might happetu 
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One thing that' happoiwd was a mooting between Lord 
Carnarvon and Mr. Parnell^ brought about at the 
* invitation of tho Conservative Lord Lieutenant at 
which a Homo Itnlo scheme was frankly discussed 
with friondliost attitude on the part of Lord Salisbury's 
colleague. When, seme months later, the secret oi^ 
this conference oozed out, it was affirmed on behalf of 
Lord Salisbury and his colleagues in the Cabinet that 
in this matter Lord Carnarvon had acted entirely on 
his own initiative, without authority from the Cabinet, 
an unusual proceeding oif tho,part ol a cautious and 
experienced statesman, and a very dangerous precedent 
to create. ^ 

The first Session of the new J^arlminent opened on 
tlio 12th of January (188G)‘the Queen lending to tho 
desperate Ministry the^rare support of her presence at 
the opening ceremony. The Speech from the Throne 
confirmed the impression which had overmastered 
earlier suspicion, that Lord Salisbury’s Govei'ument 
hod finally abandoned all idea ol maintaining alliance 
with the Parnellites on the peremptory terms of their 
bringing in a Home Rule Bill. The benevolent attitude 
displayed by Lord Salisbury at Newport was changed, 
the Speech containing ominous announcement that “if 
the existing provisions of tho Law prove inadequate to 
cope with the growing evils of organised intiraidatiou. 
Parliament will be asked to grant further pawers to 
^he executisre.” ^ * 

This settled the matter. Tfie support of tho Irish 
zoembers withdrawn, the Goveruiifent was doomed, am}. 
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there remained only the question of the precise spot on 
whigh they should fall. The Government manoeuvred 

to go out.upop a division on the Itish Question, when 

% 

they would have the advantage of dying gloriously in 
i^defence of the Union. Fate was against them, they 
being driven out of office upon an unromantio side 
issue. Amongst the amendments to tbo Address was 
one moved by Mr. Jesse CoHings, regretting that the 
Queen^s Speech contained no promise of legislation 
in the matter of small gjllotments for agricultural 
labourers. This amendment was carried by 329 votes 
to 250, and the Stop-gap (lovernment, having achieved 
its mission, disjyjpJared from the scene. 
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In a letter written by Mr. Gladstone to his friend 
13isliop WilberCorce, dated IHOo, there occurs this 
remarkable passage: There have been two great 

deaths, or transmigrations ofr spirit, in my political 
existence—one very slow, the breaking of ties with 
my original party; the other, y^rj short and sharp, 
the breaking of the tie with OxTord. There will 
probably be a third and no more/’ It is not possible 
that at this period M». Gladstone had in his mind tho 
great disruption of 188d. Yet that event precisely 
fulfils the forecast. * 

It has been made a charge against Mr. Gladstone 
that through ])olitical exigeuTjies and from lust of 
power he made a sndden turn-about-face on the Homo 
Rule Question. That is a charge from which-Lord 
Hartington at an early stage of the bilter controversy 
generously relieved him. Speaking at the Eighty 
Club dinner on tho of March, 188(5, Lord Har¬ 


tington said : “ I think no one who has read or heard 
during a long series of years^the declaratiotfs of 


Gladstonef on the question of ,self-govermnent in Ire¬ 
land can be surprised at tho tone of his present decla¬ 
ration. Lord R.andql]1h Churchi!l, himself an attentive 
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student of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches, can find no later 
date than 1871 in which Mr. Gladstone has spoken 
stroi^ly against the demands oif the Irish people for 
greater self-government. Well, wfien I look back to 
those declarations Mr. Gladstone made in his place in 
Parliament, which have not beent infrequent, when I 

look to the increased definiteness given to those decla- 

• » 

rations in his address to the electors of Midlothian 
and in his Midlothian speeches; when I look to the 
announcements which, however uuauthorisod and in¬ 
accurate, have never been Rsserted to ho, and could 
not have been, more figments of tho imagination, bat 
expressed more or less aceui-ately not the conclusions 
which Mr. Gladstone had formed, but the ideas he was 
considering in his own nrind, I say, when I consider 
all these things, T feel that I have not, and that no 
©ne else has, any right whatever to complain of the 
tone of tho declarations which Mr. Gladstone has 
recently made on this subject.” 

This passage accurately deals with dates and oc¬ 
casions. Speaking at Manchester in tho same year, 
Mr. jGladstone precisely described his position ante¬ 
cedent to the date of his third Administration. " Since 
1871,^* he said, “ when Homo Rule came up above the 
sui^ace, and long before it was at fhe front, I never 
once on any occasion have in principle condemned it. 
I have ^pquired to know its meaning. I have required 
to see that it was askdd and sought for 1^ the bulk 
of the Irish*nation. l^ut never in its principle has it 
been condemned by toe.” 
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Turning over tho Aigtty volumes of his recorded 
speeches, Mr. Grladstone remembered six upon which, 
since the Home H^ile Question became one of practical 
politics, he had adverted to it. Three were delivered 
on public platforms—at Aberdeen in 1872, in Mid¬ 
lothian 1879-80, anS in Guildhall 1881. More impor¬ 
tant were three made in the House of Commons. The 
first in 1872 when, as Prime Minister, he was called 
upon to reply to Mr. Butt’s resolution affirming 
Home Rule principles; the second in 1874, when he 
spoke as Leader of the Opposition; tho third in 1880, 
when,” as he with curious punctiliousness puts it, “I 
sat on those (tho Opposition beaches) as an indepen¬ 
dent member.” The present writer*happened to hear 
the speech deliv(‘rod in the House of Commons in 1872. 
After a Lipse of moro*thau twenty years there remains 
the improssiou left on the mind of the hearer of the un¬ 
usual tone of tho I’riino Minister’s declarations. At that 
time Mr. Butt was leader of a numerically small, 
persoually an insignificant, pafty. Home Rule was a 
new cry, and was mot with sometimes angry, always 
contemptuous protest, from politicians, whether Biberal 
or Conservative. Mr. Gladstone, by his speech, gave 
importance to wjjat was otherwise a flat, uninteresting 
debate. Differing from other speakers outside the 
little Irish camp, he did not utter a iion-possumua. 
What he did was to invite Mr. Butt to deiihe Hoq^e 

Rule, forinulate a scheme, submit it to the House 
’ * .* 
and the country, and thereup^ou opinion might be 

formed. 
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In February, 1882, Mr. P. J. Smith moved an 
amendment to the Addi’ess, declaring that ^‘the only 
efficacious remedy for the deplorable condition of Ire- 
and is a re-adjustment of the political relations estab¬ 
lished between Great Britain ani,Iroland by tire Act 
of Union/’ Mr. Gladstone then made a speech which 

I » 

' was, perhaps, an unconscious echo of his reply to Mr. 
Butt ten years earlier. The process of education in 
Home Rule principles having in the interval pro¬ 
gressed, he indeed went a step further, expressing 
himself favourable to the introduction of Local Gov¬ 
ernment in Ireland, rightly understood,” ho was 
careful to add. Jlut he insisted that the prelimin¬ 
ary step thereto could not be taken “ until the Irish 
members had prodiicod a plan and set forth the 
machinery by which they meant to decide between 
Imperial and local questions, and so to give satisfaction 
to members of the House of Commons upon the first 
and most paramount ^uty—namely, to maintain the 
supremacy of the Imperial authority for every prac¬ 
tical jjurpose relating to the interests of this groat 

. Empire.” 

In this same debate on the Address, speaking on the 
16th of February, 1882, Mr. Gladstone made a de- 
claration on the Home Rule Question, which he 
reasonably relies upon to acquit him of the charge of 
becoming with suspicious suddenness a qonvert to 
Home Rule.' ‘‘I believe,” he said, "that when the 
demand is made from Ireland, for bringing purely 
Irish aflhir^ more especially or more largely under 
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Irisli control outside the walls of Parliament, the wise 
way to meet that demand is not the method adopted 
by the senior m^ber for the University of l>ublin 
(Mr. Plunkot), who, if I understood hiin aright, said 
that anything recognising purely Irish control over 
purely Irish affairs fnust necessarily bo a step toward 
separation, and must, therefore pocessarily be fraught 
with dangor. That I do not believe to be the wise or 
the just method of dealing with tho subject. 

In my opinion the wise and just method of dealing 
with it is this—to requii^ th^t before any such plan 
can be dealt with, or can be examined with a view to 
being dealt with on its merits, wp must ask those who 
propose it—and this is a question J have universally 
put—What are the j)rovislons which you propose to 
make for the Supreiiiacy of Parliament ? That has 
been my course, and that is the course in which I intend 
to persevere. I am bound to say that I have not yet 
received an answer. I never heard in the mouth of 
Mr. Butt, or from the mouth of any other gentleman, 
any adeijuate or satisfactory explanation upon that 
subject. And to this declaration of my opinions I 
have only one more limitation to add, and it is that I 
am not prepared to give to Ireland anything which in 
point of principle it would be wrong to give to Scot¬ 
land, if Scotland requires itj and that is a condition, 

that is a limitation, which I am sure Irish members of 

* ^ 

the most popular class will be^ready to accept.” 

The answer to Mr. Gladstone’s enquiry as to the 

desirability, even t^e necessity, of granting Home 

* • • 
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Bale to Ireland was supplied by the issue of the 
genei^ election of December, ^1885. Out of 108 
Irish members, 85 were returned pledged to support 
Home Rule. This was an ovei-whelming majority, 
bat it was exceeded in proportion by the respective 
character of the two sections. Nineteen of the Home 
Rulers had been returned without a contest, admission 
of the impregnability of their position. Of the 49 
who went to the poll each received an average of 
4,329 votes against an average of 454 polled for each 
Conservative returned. 

There was no mistaking the direction in which the 
wind of public opinion blow. Mr. Gladstone, as a 
Constitutional statesman, af'copted the mandate. His 
first hope was tliat«tbe Government of Lord Salisbury 
would follow up Jtbe lines of the Newport speech and 
the amiable efforts of Lord Carnarvon, by attempting 
to grapple with the question. As he pointed out in 
his address to the electors of Midlothian, issued in 
February, 1886, " Wea'k as the Conservative Govern¬ 
ment was for ordinary purposes, it had great advant¬ 
ages in dealing with the Irish crisis. A comprehensive 
measure proceeding from them would have received 
warm and extensive support from within the Liberal 
party. It would probably have closed the Irish Con¬ 
troversy within tho Session of 1886, and have left the 
Parliament of 1885 free to prosecute the stagnant 
work of ordmary legislation, with the multitude of 
questions that it inclt^ded. My earnest hope was to 
support thetCabinet ii such a coitise of policy.” * 
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Happening to meet Mr. ArtLur Balfour, a fellow 
gnest at Jlaton Hall, jSiIr. Gladstone took the ojjpor- 
tonity of expressing the hope that Lord Salisbury’s 
Government, which si ill hung on to office, would take 
a strong and cnrly ^decision on the Irish Question^t 

If,” he said, ‘'yon bring in a* proposal foi settling 
the whole que.stiou of the fufuro Government of 
Ireland, my desire would he, reserving of course 
necessary freedom, to titvit it in the same spirit in 
which I have endeavoured to proceed in respect to 
Afghanistan and the Balkan Veuinsula.” 

'This overture was declined, and Mr. Gladstone dis¬ 
covered that if the asjnralious of*Ij‘qIand were to be 
satisfied ho must take the field in person. Already 
there wore disquieting riiraours of new departure. 
In inid-Deceniber, a he\A .spapor parfigra ph appeared 
purjiorting to give an outline of the Home Rule scheme 
sanctioned by the Liberal chief. This Mr. Gladstone 
discreetly <‘ontrndicted. “ Tho^schoine ” (which Mr. 
John Morley dcscrihed as “the guess of some enter¬ 
prising newspaper gentli’inau ”) “ is not,” Mr. Glad¬ 
stone averred, “ an accurate repi’esentation of my views, 
but as I pr(‘suine a speculation upon them. It is not 
published with Tny.knowledgo or authority, nor is ^Iny 
other beyond my ownpiiblic declarations.” 

A month later Mr. Gladstone had formed his AJinis- 
try on the resignation of Lord 'kSalisbury. It boeamS^ 
necessary when inviting colleagues to join him that 
the Premier should precisely stjite his views on the 
Home Rule Question. "This stateiilent,it soon appeared, 
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was not satisfactory to Lord Hartington nor to Sir 

Henry James. The latter sacrilied opportunity of 

succeeding to the splendid posiiSon^f Lord Chancellor 

rather than join in Mr. Gladstone’s new crusade. It is 

interesting to recall the fact that neither Lord Harting- 

ton nor Sir Henry James at thfs time contemplated 

* 

permanent severance) from the Liberal party. Lord 
Hartington spoke of the great regret with which he 
found himself “ for a time separated from, or at any 
rate not in complete harmony with, those with whom I 
have for so many yearsJouncl my chief pride and plea¬ 
sure in acting.” “ I am not going to take up my abode 
in a cave,” Sir H^ry James told his constituents. 

The climate of a cave would not suit me.” With 
these two exceptions, and the temporary withdrawal 
of Sir Charles Lilke from political life, tho new 
Ministry was formed principally of Mr. Gladstone’s 
colleagues in his former Administration. 

Contemplating the labour attendant on attempt 
to pilot a Homo Rule Bill through the House, Mr. 
Gladstone did not again take up the office of Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequei’, with which some of the most 
brilliant episodes of his career were connected. Sir 
Wijliam Harcourt, whom some prophets expected to 

see on the Woolsack, becam^) Chancellor of the Ex- 

♦ 

chequer. Sir Farrer Herschell becoming Lord Chan¬ 
cellor with the title Lord Herschell. Lord Rosebery 
was Foreign Secretary^ Lord Granville caring for the 
t/olonies. Mr. Chamberlain was President of the Local 
Government Board, ^r. John M^rley Chief Secretary, 
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Lord Aberdeen undertaking tho duties of Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant. Mr. Trevelyan was Secretary for Scotland; 
Mr. Heneage Ch»nc511or of tho Duchy of Lancaster, 
and Mr. Jesse Collings Under Secretary of the Local 
Government Board. The brief Ministerial career o^ 
Mr. Collings was ellequered by two circumstances— 
one a squabble about his salary,, the other his being 

V 

unseated for acts of bribery committed by his agent 
at tho Ipswich election. 

On the yrd of February Mr. Gladstone completed 
his now Cabinet. Before a month had sped it was 
evident that all was not well within its recesses. 
At a Conference of tho London and Counties Liberal 
Union held on the 2nd of March, reference was made 
to the calm that appeared to jjrev^ail in political cir¬ 
cles. I am not sure/^ said Mr. John Morley gravely 
shaking his head, “that it is not the calm of the glassy 
waters on tho edge of the bend of tho Niagara.” The 
22nd of March was the date originally fixed for the 
introduction of Ministerial measflires dealing with Ire¬ 


land, one treating tho Laud Question the other Local 
Government. As the day approached it was postponed 
for a fortnight. Before that extension of time was ex¬ 
hausted Mr. Chamberlain and M r. Thevelyan had j:e- 
signed, being fc^owed. by Lord Morley and Mr. 
Heneage. It was made known later that Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain’s main objection to Mr. Gladstone’s pro'&’ramiuj^ 

centred not^ on the Horne llu]e,Bill, but on the Land 

• ... * * 
Bill. Addressing his constituents in Birmingham on the 

21st April, Mr. Chaiqbbrlain saic^ he was afraid his 
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opposition to the -Land Vupohase Bill could not be 
met^’ His still itnjiregnable Radicalism was indicated 
by tbo fact that he objected to the'measure because 
it pledged the future capital and earnings of the conn* 
»iry in order to gratify Irish landlords/* His oppqgj* 
tibn to the Hume Rule Bill was^ he added^ conditienalj 
and would be withdi^awii if the representation of Irish 
members at Westminster were maintained. 

Mr. Gladstone patched up his Ministry and went 

forward with the task he had taken in hand. On the 

8th April, in a densely crowded and profoundly excited 

House, he explained the clauses of his Home Rule 

Bill. For three hoifrs and a half he spoke, with uufail* 

\ 

ing vigour and with a lucidity that made clear to the 
listening thi'ong all the intn’cacies of his sr*heme. The 
main proposal was tliatabody seated in Dublin should 
have control of the Executive Covermnent in Ii'cland 
and of its legislative business. The I’arliament was 
to consist of two re|)re8entativc chambers, an Upper 
and a Eower llonsc. The latter would be built up on 
the nucleus of the 103 members then sitting at West- 
minster as representatives of Ireland. Those present 
during the delivery of the speech will not forget that 
no proposal of the Bill was received with such hearty 
and general cheering. Before a week had passed it was 
selected as the clause upon which the fullest measure 
of opposition should ho concentrated. Five days later 

the Irish Land Porcine Bill introduSed with the 

effect of further alj^oting friends and strengthening 
foes. Early in tb4 morning*«f the 9tb of Jnne the 
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House divided on the second reading of the Home 
llule Bill, whichj amid a scone of wild exciteftaent, 
was rejected by a majority of thirty in a House of 652 
members. 

The Cabinet decided on an immediate dissolu^on 
and the reference of the issue Jo the constituencies. 

It was a big undertaking, for, as things had now got 
mixed, it would be necessary for Mr. Gladstone to 
gain in Great Britain not less than 108 seats in order 
to retain office. He hatt to,fight not only against 
the regular Conservative Opposition, but. against a 
section of the old Liberal party, respectable in its 
numbers, influential in its memberslhp. Mr. Bright, 
ouce the foremost champion of Irish Nationality, had 
long been drifting into line with tTje Tory landlords. 
The ai.thor of the famous phrase “^Porce is no remedy,” 
was now on the side of the Coercionists. This change 
had been commented upon by the Irish members in 
terms whose violent animosity »atural]y aggravated a 
man who had many claims upon their gratitude and 
respect. Mr. Bright threw himself into the election 
contest on the side of the Tories with much of the . 
vigour with which ho liad in earlier* days fought .the 
battle of the people in the Corn Law Controversy, and 
in the field of Parliamentary reform. In a speech de¬ 
livered on the eve of the election, ho declafed th^ 
/^the legis^tion proposed by *Mr. Gladstone is only' 
another step forward in the raffrch through rapine to 
the break up of the Cmited Kingdom. 

Mr. Chamberlain brought to bear on the campaign hii^ 

H 2 '' 






unrivalled cxpc'rioTic(5 in the stititcj^y of electioneeriuf^ 
gained >711011 Biniiiiighani >vas ^yriiiuiiig for itself the 
position of the stronghold of Liberitlisra. Lord Har- 
tingtoii carried his jicrsoiiahiiid territorial influence into 
?lppo.sitioii against his former ehipf. The united, and 
much invigorated, body of Conservatives joined hands 
with a mixed contingent of Whigs and Radicals. The 
combination was irresistible, and when the sum total 
of the election was reaeheil, Mr. (Gladstone found 
himself in a minority of l.Lh The new Parliament 
consisted (in addition to the Speaker) of 818 Con- 


servatives, 78 (piondam Liberals, an allied force of 
891, imistered i»gaiust 278 Home Kulers, of whom 
85 were under the personal leadm-ship of Mr. Parnell. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 
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This blow, falling iin expectedly upon a man in his 
seventy-seventh year, was liy ordinary computation 
sufficient to finally quen«h de^sire for struggle or hope 
of victory. With Mr. Grindstone it served simply as 
the incentive to farther action. He had been beaten 
down to the ground before. In.lH74- he himself 
thought his race was run: Yet a little while and he 

returned to the course, his coloiTrs, after strenuous 

0 • 

struggle, again flashing in the front. As compared 
with his position after the geueiul election of 1874, his 
plight in the summer of 1880 was infinitely more 
hopeless. At the earlier epqph the Liberal party, 
though defeated and disheartened, was, to such extent 
“as is possible with it, united. Xow it was sjjlit in 
twain, and the rivalry of the old political jiarties was 
loving kindness compared with the bitter hatred of 
severed brethreff. Mr. Bright’s attitude towards his 
colleague and friend forty years was typical of the 
chasms riven in the party. Not only ha(J his old 
captains turned upon him, citrrying -with them files of 
private soldiers, but, in evem larger prtjportion, de¬ 
fections arose in tjie Jjiber?^ press. Of London 
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tnoTiiing papers only one, The l^aily News, at this 
crisis under new editorial management, remained 
iaithfi)! to the Liberal chief and t}ie main body of the 
Liberal party. In the country important papers like 
The Scotsman in Edinburgh, and The Daily Post in 
Bimningham, having through many years done con- 
spicfious service to the Liberal cause, now joined 
the enemy. 

In An Artistes Reminiscences,’’ Mr. Rudolf Leh¬ 
mann quotes a personal tribute paid by the late Sir 
Andrew Clark to his illustrioiu? patient, which sharply 
indicates Mr. Gladstone’s position at tliis time. 

Hero is a man,” he said, '^who at the very end of a 
long life, honourably spent in the service of his coun¬ 
try, in possession of everything a mortal can possibly 
desire, risks fame, position, the love, nay, the esteem 
of his country and his Sovereign—everything in fact 
worth living for—^in order to carry out what he is pro¬ 
foundly convinced to be i-ight. And how that man is 
vilified ! But, mark my^ word, no man will be more 
regretted and more extolled when he is gone.” 

At one time there seemed some possibility of the 
wound being sewed up and the Liberal party coming 
together once more. Mr. Chamberlain was, at first, 
a little restive finding himself yoked with a political 
p^rty he had spent the earlier* years of his life in 
combating. On the eve of Christmas, 1886, Lord 
Raikdolph Churchill, who> in the formation of Lord 
Salisbury’s Government been made Chancellor 
of the Exchequer am^ Leader of the House of 
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Commons, abruptly raeigned. There was a time in 
the Parliament of 1880-5 when Mr. Chamberlain and 
Lord Bandolph Qhnfchill were almost literal^ at 
daggers drawn. Their long personal duel reached 
a climax when Lord Randolph, in a succession of 
stormy scones, indicted Mr. Chamberlain for alle^ff 
responsibility for the Aston Riots. Acting together 
in common opposition to Mr. Gladstone and ail his 
works, the two had become as closely allied as they 
were formerly bitterly estranged. Lord Randolph’s 
retirement from the Ministry filled Mr. Chamberlain 
with alarm. “ The old Tory influence had gained the 
upper hand in the Government^” ho told li s con¬ 
stituents, ‘'and we may find ourselrea face to face 
with a Tory Government whose proposals no con¬ 
sistent Liberal would bp able to supp^t.” What were 
the Libelals going to do? “It soeths to me,” Mr. 
Chamberlain said, “they have a groat, perhaps a 
final opportunity. We Liberals are agreed on ninety- 
nine points ot onr programme. ^Wo disagree only on 
one. Are wo far apait upon the piiuciples which 
ought to guide a settlement of that one—the Laud 
Question ? 1 think not. I am convinced that sitting 

round a table, coming together m hi. spiiit of com¬ 
promise and conciliation, almost any three men, 

m 

Leaders of the Liberal party, although they may hold 
opposite views upon another branch of the ^uestioi^ 
would yet b© able to arrange some scheme.” 

This led to the famous Roi^d Tab e tlonference.* 
It oonaisted of Sir WjMiam Harc^urt, at whose house 
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tlie meetings were held and who still preserves the 
table (which, by the way, is not round, but elliptical in 
shape); Mr. John Morley, Lord Hftrsqhell, Mj. Chamber- 
lain, and Sir George Trevelyan. The proceedings were 
watched with keen interest. Upon the result eveiy- 
thing turned. The Liberal partfy once reunited, the 
Salisbury Ministry on Sufferance would go the way of 
the Stop-gap Government. At a moment when agree¬ 
ment seemed within reach of outstretched hand there 
appeared in The Baptist an article from the pen of 
Mr. Chamberlain, in which*he bitterly attacked Mr. 
Gladstone. This fell on the a'ltonished world like 
a bolt out of the bVio. Mr. Gladstone at once re¬ 
cognised the n3ftle.ssness of further negotiations for 
peace, and at his instance Sir William Harcourt wrote 
suggesting that further meetings of the Conference 
should be suspfendod. It never met again, and day 
by day the bitteimess of parted friends grew blacker. 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain still insisted 
that they, at this, their host of times, 73 strong, 
were the true Liberals, the 103 Home Rulers, re- 
retunned by British constituencies, being the Seceders. 
They called themselves Liberal Unionists. But the 
style Dissentient Liberals, which The Daily News 
attached to the little party, was'‘more widely ac¬ 
cepted. 

Promptly on the conclusion of the general election, ' 
\r. Gladstone resigned office, and Lord^ Salisbury, 
•after vain overtures for official coalition with Lord 
Hartington, reigne^ in his stead. Onco more the 
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veteran gladiator uttered a note of fatigue. On the 4th 
Augustj 1886, he wrote to Mr. Arnold Morley, Chief 
Whip under his l%te dovcM'ntnent: ‘'Even apartIfrom 
the action of permanent causes the strain of the last 
six years upon me has been great, and I must look 
for an oppoi-tunity of some change and repose, whet|jer 
in or beyond this country.” He d’d not appear during 
the bnef Session in which Lord Randolph Churchill 
led the House of Commons, spending some autumn 
months in Italy. But he was back in the following 
Session, taking his place as Leader of the Opposition, 
fultilling its duties with unsparing assiduity. Ho took 
a prominent part in the debates^connected with the 
appointment of the Parnell rominis.si6n, and surpassed 
himself in the vigour and eloquence of his speeches 
whenever the Irish Question came up. 

Si.ch an occasion befel on a inembr.iblo night in 
the Session of 1880. Mr. iTohn Morley had moved 
an amendment to the Address, challenging the Irish 
policy of the Government. Through four not very 
lively nights the talk had meandered. Oik Mon¬ 
day, the 1st of March, the House filled up in anticipa¬ 
tion of a speech from Mr. Gladstone. The town was 
thrilling with the news which that mftrning had big*st 
on the Courts of Justice.where the Parnell Commission 
sat. Pigott, the person on whom The Times liad 
mainly built up its charges against Mr. Parsell, had 
for some dpys of the previous week suffered scathing 
cross-examination bv Sir Charlbs Russell. On Mon-* 

w 

day morning he was to have ret|rned to his place of 
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torture. When his name was^called no answer WM 
forthcominpf, and soon it was known that the perjured 
witni;ss had fled. 4 

This collapse of a case from w&ich so much was 
hoped—had indeed been accomplished—^to the detn- 
Iftent of Homo Hule, visibly depressed the Ministeria¬ 
list. The elation in the Liberal ranks was typified by 
Mr. Gladstone’s manner as ho stood at the table. Mr. 
Morley’s amendment was an invitation to the Govern¬ 
ment to abandon their coercive policy and attempt the 
pacification of Ireland by boldly and generously deal¬ 
ing with the agrarian question. ‘^You may,” said 
Mr. Gladstone, in a concludiug passage delivered with 
thrilling energy,/^deprive of its grace and of its free¬ 
dom the act you are asked to do, but avert that act 
you cannot. To lirevent its consummation is 
beyond your power. It seems to approach at an 
accelerated rate. Coming slowly or coming quickly, 
surely it is coming. And you yourselves, many of 
you, must in your owp breasts bo aware that already 
you see in the handwriting on the wall the signs of 
comij^g doom.” 

Mr. Parnell had not been present during this 
speech. Ho canje in after dinner, entering so quietly 
that few noticed him. Mr. Asquith, then an almost un- 

t 

known Scotch member, had just concluded one of those 
speecheSc which rapidly laid the sure foundations of 
idgh ministerial position. When the crowded House 
became awaVe of Mr. Priirnell on his feet in an obscure 

the Jrish members uproee, 

•t 
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stormily cheering. Son^ie English members above th 
gangway followed their example. Mr. Gladstone, look 
inground and recognising Mr. Parnell, rose to woloofti 
the return of a man '’vho had, through strangely moving 
ciroumstances, emerged from dire peril. His action was 
imitated by all his colleagues on the Frout Bench, only 
Lord HarLington, who m company*with Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain and Sir Henry James through this Parliament in¬ 
sisted on seating themselves in line with Mr. Glad¬ 
stone in testimony that they were still Liberals, though 
they habitually voted with the Tones—only Lord 
Hartington at the gaugway-end of the Front Oppo¬ 


sition Bench sat stolidly stariug before him. 

It was a memorable scene, ol whicli doubtless inlal 


years Mr. Parnell, sitting lonely below the gangway, 

must sometimes have thought. • 

. • • 

After the collapse of the Parnell Commissicn, Mr. 
Gladstone’s hope and faith, which had never faltered, 
began to inspire the great body of his followers in the 
House of Commons and throughcyit the country. A 
majority of 113 appears a stone wall against which a 
Leader of the Opposition may beat ni vain. Alveady.it 
had begun to crumble. Not only did the bye-elections 
send recruits to the Home Rule army,bn,t members like 
Sir George Trevelyan, Mr. Came and others who ha& 
seceded in 1886 began to struggle back bu the colours. 
The rising tide that seemed to be carrying theJBome 


Buie party into tho haven where it would be was 
suddenly and calamitously cheejeod by an*inflnence 






c 
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for divorce brought by Captain O^Shea with Mr. 
Parnell as co-respondent resulted in the pronounce¬ 
ment of a decree nisi. It was^naijurally expected that 
Mr. Parnell would resign the Leadership of the Irish 
party, and, temporarily at least, withdraw from politi- 
^1 life. Mr. Parnell hesitating, Mr. Gladstone de¬ 
clared his position in the-following letter addresed to 
Mr. John Morley: — 


Carlton Gaulens, Nov. 24, 1890- 

“ My dear Morley,—Ilavin^^ arrived at a certain conclobion with 
regard fco the continuance at tlic present nionicnt of Mr. Parnell s 
leadership of the Irish prrty, 1 have seen Mr. McCarthy on my 
airival in town, and have inquired fioin him >\hctlipr I Avas likely 
to receive from Mr, Parnell him■^elf any coiuinnnication on the 
subject. Mr. McCarWiy icjdh‘d that he Avas unable to give me 
any communicatin on the snliject. I mentioned to him that in 
1882, after the terrible niuidar in the Phoenix Park, Mr. Parnell, 
although totally repioved from any idea of responsibility, had 
spontaneously written to me and ofieied to take the Chiltem Hun¬ 
dreds, an ofFer much to his honour, but one which I thought it my 
duty to decline. 

While clinging to the hope of a communication from Mr. Par¬ 
nell to AAdioinsoever addressed. I thought it necessary, viewing tlio 
arrangements for the commencement of the Session to-monow, to 
acquaint Mr. McCarthy of the conclusion at Avhieh, after using 
all the means of observation and icflection in my power, I had 
myself arrived. It Avas that, notwithstanding the hplendid ser¬ 
vices rendered by Mr. Parnell to his country, his continuance at 
the present moment in the leadership would be productive of con¬ 
sequences disastrous in the highest degree to the cause of Ireland. 
l<(hink I may be Avarrantod in asking yoy so far to explain the 
conclusion I have given above as to add that the continuance 
which 1 speak of would not only x>lace many hearty and elTective 
friends of the Irish cause in a position of great embarraBsment, 
but woiiid render my retention of the leadership of the Liberal 
party, based as it has been mainly upon the prosecution of the 
Irish cause,•'almost a nulKty. 

'*This explanation of my oAvn view I begged Mr. McCarthy to 
regard as confidential, not intended for his colleagues gener- 
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ally, if he found that M^. Parnell contemplated spontaneous 
action. Bnc 1 also begj^d that he would make knowi to the 
Irish party at their meeting to-morrow afternoon that was 
my conclusion if he slioulcf find that Mr. Parnell had nsi in con¬ 
templation any step of the nature indicated. 

“ I now write to you in case Mr. McCarthy should be enable to 
communicate with Mr. I’arnell, as I understand you may possib^ 
have an opening to-nui/*raw through another channel. Should 
you have such an opening I would bifj' you to make knowi^to- 
Mr. Parnell the conclusion itself, which I have stated in the 
earlier part of this letter. I have thought it best to put it in 
terms simple and direct, much as I should have desired liad it 
been within my power to alleviate the painful nature of the situa¬ 
tion. As respects the manner of conveying what my public duty 
has made it an obligation to %ay, rely entirely on your good 
feeling, tact, and judgment.” 

Mr. Parnell declined to budg^e. There followed 
the historic scenes in Committee Roqjn No. 15, where 
the once autocratic Irish chief stood at bay against 
the majority of his own followers.*^ There were per¬ 
sistent rumours that Mr. Gladstone, tired out and 
finally disgusted with the man for whom he had sac¬ 
rificed so much, had resolved to quit the scene. The 
story found credence only in proportion as it reached 
the outer edge of the circle that surrounded him. 
Those standing iiearei’, privileged to watch him work 
and hear him talk, smiled at the notion. He himself 
took no notice of the persistent rumoors, till one Wed¬ 
nesday he indirectly answered in conclusive fashion. 
On that day he made a speech in the House of Com¬ 
mons which is conceded by friend and foe t(^ rank on 
a level wi^ his greatest efforts. The subject was ^f 
a kind that always inspires ]»is oratory.* It was iia> 

volved in a Bill proppsing to ramove the bar which 

• • ’ - 
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fends ofF Roman Cntliolies from the Woolsack and 
fro^n the Lord Lieutenancy of ^Ireland. It is almost 
the vestige of religions intolerance left on the 
statute book, and Mr. CJladstono hoped to remove it 
^efore Lis strength was spent. As he rose the 
^use was crowded, a rai*e thing on a Wednesday 
afternoon, when the Speaker takes the chair at mid¬ 
day. He spoke for an hour and ten minutes, with an 
ease, a fulness oi voice, a dignity of tone, and a 
strength of argument that charmed the House, if it 
did not convince the nlajonfy. It was a speech that, 
had it been the single effort of a lifetime, would have 
established a PailiUmeiitary reputation. Coming in- 
cidentAlly in the course of the Session, a sort of re¬ 
creation on an (»ff-day in a strenuous campaign, it 
was a marvellous achievement ior an octogenarian, 
and for a while dissipitod any lingering idea that Mr. 
Gfladstone, weary of the long fight, weighted under 
his load of years, was sighing for rest. 

Bat even with its doughtiest champion undismayed, 
it seemed that at 1 ist Home Rule had received its death 


blow. It never had roused sentiment in England, Scot¬ 
land, and Wales as, for example, did the Reform Bill, or 
Mu. PlimsolFs crusade against overloaded ships. It 
was Mr. Gladstone’s marvellous personality, his in¬ 
domitable energy, his persuasive eloquence, that had 
^lowly worked on the jmblic mind, bringing it into a 
condition in which it was resolved, at whatever cost, 
to do«justice to a sister nation. Such a mood did not 
seem equal to the strain placed upon it by the squabblee 
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tbafc now aro'^e amon^ the Irisli inoinben, l)y the 
uproar in Committee ^oom No. 15, hy the absault# led 
by Mr. Parnell in*person on The Fnettian’s Journal 
Office in Dublin, by the recrimination in the news¬ 
papers, and by thg abuse on the platforms. Tb|fiK 
gincerest fnends of Dome Kule were growing tirediof 
it. Only Mr. (lladstone btood bttadfast, prebsing for¬ 
ward with unfaltering step towards a goal that seemed 
ever receding. 
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CHAPTEll XXIV. 

■ 

FOURTH TIME PREMIER. 

Mr. Gladstone tolls a story of a lady whom he met 
within a year of the general election of 1886. “She 
is,” he says, “an old and esteemed friend of mine, a 
very kind friend, but has the misfortune of being a 
strong Tory. WeVere talking over a recent speech 
of Lord Salisbury at the^ Carlton Club. This lady was 
very much annoyed that Lord Salisbnry should have 
exhibited great'fear of a dissoliition. I said, ^Well, 
it is very unreasonable indeed that he of all people 
in the world should dread a dissolution. Does not 
everybody know *—presuming to speak of myself as 
a symbol of the party —‘ is it not an established fact, 
that at the general election twelve months ago 
I was extinguished?’ She said to me with^con-. 
siderable readiness, * Yes, but you are popping up 
a^ain.’” * 

On the 28th of June (1892) the Salisbury Parliament 
was dissolved, and as a result of the general election that 
Allowed, Mr. Gladstone “ popped up again." In view 
cof the magnitude of the task that lay before him, the 
elevation reached ^as, however, not encouragingly, 
high. The Conservatives retufned 269 members/%hd‘. 
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Dissenting Liberals 4i), a combination of 315 against 
a total of Ministerialists of 355, of wbom 274 ranked 
as Liberals and 81 as^Home Ilulers. Tbis majority of 
40 was not so wide as Mr, Gladstone had secured in 
1880, nor so deep as that which had kept Lord Salisbuiy 
in power for six yoifl's. But it would serve, or wo^lu 
serve supposing there were anything like cohesion 
in its component parts. A glance round the new 
House of Commons when it first gathered sufficed to 
dispel pleasing illusion. During the general election, 
what were safe Liberal seiils vjBi'o in several instances 
wantonly given a-way by division in the Liberal ranks. 
These divisions were marked in Jhe House by ihe re¬ 
turn of a little group, of whom Alr.*Keir Hardie was 
the most prominent figure, calling themselv^es the Inde¬ 
pendent Labour Party.. Even worse Awis the chasm riven 
in the ranks of the Irish Nationalist members. Under 
the leadership of Mr. J. Redmond, there was a section 
who devoted themselves to carrying out what they be¬ 
lieved to be the policy of Mr. Parnell. They wei’o only 
nine all told, but with a majority of two score, a com¬ 
pact body of nine, masters of themselves though 
Got^ernments fall, is a matter of serious considei-ation. 
In addition to their ever-threatened, sometimes .ac¬ 
complished, defection, was the damage accruing to the 
Home Rule cause from the evidence of lack of unity 
amongst those who professed to be its exponents and 
advocates. • 

The majority was at no distant time to fall s.way; 
tiat in the first pitolied battft it mustered to a 
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i&an. The new Parliament met' on August 5th to find 
Conservative Ministers still on the Treasury Bench. 
Issue was forthwith joined^ the motibn for the Address 
t)eii)g m(*t by a vote of no confidence, moved by Mr. 
^squitli, and seconded by Mr. Burt, an arrangement 
which accurately forecasted the inclusion of these two 
raembej's in the new (loveimmeut. Alter three days* 
debate the Ilon^e divided, the vote of no confidence 


being carried by 350 against 310. The formal business 
of the Session being hastily ^wound up. Parliament was 
prorogued, to meet agdiu on the 1st day of February 
for the despatch of business. 

No 'uine was lost fti bringing in the ITome Rule Bill, 
which stood first in the pmgrainiiio announced from 
the Trcasiiiy Ben*.*h when the new Session opened 
under Mr. Gladstone’s Premiership. On Monday, 
the 14th of February, 1893, Mr. Gladstone rose in a 
densely crowded House to ask leave to introduce what 
through the long fight ho always punctiliously styled 
'‘a Bill for the better government of Ireland.” For 
him, it he had been inclined to take a personal view 
of the situation, the moment was one of supreme 
triumph. Out of tlio lowest, in some eyes the hopeless, 
depths of Opposition he had toiled upvards, till now ho 
rose from tho seat of the Prinle Minister, a Home Rule 
^ill once more in his bands. The accessories of the scene 


■Ijtere worthy of the occasion. Once more the intro¬ 
duction of tihairs on the floor of the House was sanc¬ 


tioned in order to supplement the ordinary accommo¬ 
dation. lb did not come to mu(df as far as heads were 
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conntod. Bat some two score members, wedged in on 
the floor of the Hoj^se/gave the last touch of animation 
to the crowded scene. From the Pcoib* Gallery the 
Prince of Wales looked down and listened. On his 


left hand sat the Dftke o± York^ The Peers fougjj^t 
for their places like pittites at the door of a theatre 
on an attractive " first night.'' Lord Rosebery and 
Earl Spencer strategically avoided the crush by bc- 
curing seats in the Diplomatic Gallery, otherwise 
'crowded by Foreign Minftteis,and Attaches. When 
Mr. Gladstone stood at the table, Libeial and Irish 


membeib with one accord leape^ to their teet, the 
ranks below the gangway shutting out from view the 
double row of Dissentient Liberals, who stubbornly 
kept their seats. The first sentences spoken by the 
Premier showed ho was m lull possession of his still 
splendid voice. According to habitude he had brought 
with him the famous pomatum-pot, which he placed on 
the table by the side of his notes. But only twice m 
a speech that exceeded two hours m the delivery did 
he have recourse to its refreshment. 


It was characteristic of his mental subtlety that he 
showed himself at the outset anxious to make it clcjir 
that the Bill of 18B6, which had resulted in his defeat 
and long consignment to opposition, was not aban¬ 
doned by its author. Five principles underlay tha^ 
measure. To those principles the new Bilf would be 
found closely to adhere, though, he added parenthetic¬ 
ally, ** there are certain, important* ohangos in detail.” 

* What these were, and*as including the retention of the 
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Irisli members they were certainly not unimportant, 
wastmade clear in the luminous exposition to which 
the House listened with rapt attention. Subject to 
the reservation of certain matters for the consideration 
®f the Imperial I’arliament, th^ Bill as brought in 
cAistituted an Irish* Legislature authorised to make 
laws for Ireland id matters exclusively relating to 
Ireland. The matters reserved for the Imperial Par¬ 
liament related to the Crown, the Viceroyalty, the 

declaration of war and the, making of peace, national 

• •**••• • • • 

defence, foreign treaties, dignities, titles, coining, and 

eveiy thing belonging to external trade. With a view 
to relieving Viporoyalty of party character, the Bill 
pi'ovided that the officc'should bo held for six years, 
not as hitherto dtpendent upon the coming and going 
of Ministers. «An Executive Oohiniittee of the Privy 
Council in Ireland would serve the Viceroy as a 
Cabinet, advising him whether to give or withhold , 
his assent to Bills jjassed by the Irish Parliament, 
the veto of the Sovereign remaining in full force. 
The Irish Parliament would consist of two Chambers, 
a Legislative Council and a Legislative Body. The 
former, elected*by constituencies composed of persons 
of twenty pound rating, would colisist of forty-eight 
members, who would sit for* eight years. The Legis¬ 
lative i3ody, consisting of 103 members, would be 
^elected by the existing Parliamentary constituencies 
' for a peri6d of five y{>ars. The constabulaiy would be 
gradually replacedr by a body appointed under the 
direction of the new Legislalhre, remaining during* 
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tlie period of ti’ansitfon under the direction of the 
Viceroy. , 

Irish members "^ere to be retained at W estmin ster 
in the reduced number of 80, that being their precise 
proportional repi'esenhiti oil, and in only practical oxe^ 
cise of the rights of voting. Tltl‘y were, for examjilc, 
precluded from taking part in divisions on any Bill 
or motion “^exclusively ad'ecting Great Britain or 
things or persons therein.” Nor wore they to vote any 
money otherwise tliau foy Impoi'ial purposes. As to 
financial arrangements, the I?ill proposed that the 


Customs Duties should be appropriated as IrelamBs 
contribution to Imperial financt*, ISaving to llic Dublin 
Harliaiuont revenues arising fj-om the excise, local taxes. 


Post Office and Crown Lands. W'itJi the exception of 
the constabulary, to* the cost of wfii^h the Imperial 
Exchequer would contribute one third, Ireland would 
be required to meet the whole of i he charges under 
its now legislation. 

Folding lip and laying aside (lie notes on which his 
explanation of the details of the Bill were based, Mr. 
Gladstone, in a noble peroration, the music of which 
was long sustained, pointed to the future. If this 
controversy were4o end, the sooner they stamped find 
sealed the deed that waste efface all former animosities 


the better. For his part, he never would, and never 
could, be a party to hecpieathiug to his country«a 
continuance of the heritage of? discord, handed dow^ 
through seven centuries from geqpration to generation 
with hardly a momentary interrup tion. • “ Sir,^^ he 
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8ai<^, in a voice struggling with prootion, "it wonld bo 
a misery to me if I had omitted iu these closing 
yeai*^ any measures possible fon me to take towards 
upholding and promoting what I believe to be the 
cause, not of one party nor of another, not of one 
nation nor another, but of all panties and all nations 
inliabitiug these islands.” Let mo entreat yon,” be 
added in last words, spoken in clear though low voice, 
“ if it were with my latest breath I wonld entreat you 
—to let the dead bury its dead. Cast behind you 
every recollection of tjygouo evils, cherish, love, and 
sustain one another through all the vicissitudes of 


Inmap alTairsin the times that are to come.” 

'rhe first reading was not challenged to the point of 
a division. After four ilights’ d»*hate Mr. Gladstone, 
•fitting up till ope o’clock m the morning for the 
slndionsly delifyed opnortumty, brought in the Bill 
amid a fresh demonstration ot enthusiasm on the 


Ministerial henehe*. ’IVelve nights were occupied in 
occasionally animated debate on the second reading, 
which was carried by votes against 301, figures 
that show how, perhaps inspired rather by the energy 
of a great statesman and orator than by uncontrollable 
enthusiasm for 4he measure, the Ministerial majority 
stood togotlif'r. Forty-eight sittings wore appropri¬ 
ated t(t Committee of the Bill. For the most part they 
were vasy dull, flashing up on the last night in a scene 
of happily nnparalleled disorder, a free fight taking 
' placp on tne floor of the House. After fourteen nights 
on the report sta^e, which .offered opportunity' pf 
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saying over again with the Speaker in the Chair 
what had been repeated ad nauseam m Committee, 
the closure was inrok^d and the Hill ordered for third 


reading. Three more nights sufficed for this final 
stage. The Kill w as sent up to the Lords, who nft^* 
four nights’ debate Threw it out/in Septembei 8th Jay 


419 votes against 'll. 
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CH'APTETl XXV. 

THE BOW UNBHENT. 

The Session liad now enterpd upon its eighth inonth. 
Ihiy and niglit through its restless, soTnetirnes tur¬ 
bulent, progress Mr. Gladstone had been at his post 
bearing in person the brunt of the battle that raged 
round the Home llulcj liill. When, on tho 21 at of 
September, the House adjoui-neil, it seemed an oc¬ 
casion peculiarly fitted for pi-oloiiged recess. But in 
spite of exceptional hard labour, the Session had 
been almost barren. Bosolved that the year should 
have some legislative record, the Premier arranged 
for an autumn sitting. The House accordingly met ‘ 
again on the 2nd of Novembei’, and with brief inter¬ 
mission for Christmas Day, sat up to the 5th of 
March, 1894. 'fhe time was chiefly occupied with 
consideration of the English Local*Government Bill 

I. 

and the Employers’ Liability Bill. The former the 
Lords sgriously hampered with amendments. The 
Ifltter they so completely crushed that the Govern¬ 
ment declined the rijjspousibility of adopting the 
cripple, and it was daid aside^ From first to last 
this, Mr. Gladstone’s last active* Parliamentary Ses- 
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sion, included 22(5 sitting^s, ninety more than the 
average of the previous fifteen years. The wojk of 
a hundred dayS, bestowed upon the Home Rule Bill, 
the Employers’ Liability and the Scotch Sea Fishei’ies 
Bills, was nullified^by the action of the House ^ 
Lords. * • 

Mr. Clladstono snatched a brietf holiday at Biarritz. 
Whilst he was yet away the persistent stream o£ ru¬ 
mour asserting his intended resignation crystallised 
in a definite statement published in an evening news¬ 
paper. The positiveness of'the assurance created 
profound sensation, }iot absolutely sot at rest by the 
guarded terms in which Mr. dladstone, personally 
appealed to, seemed to coutj*adi(!t tlui statement. He 
came back to find (h(j House of Cojnmous enguged in 
conflict with the Hbuse of Lords on^ the Employers’ 
Liability Bill. They had introduced an amendment 
making it possible for railway servants to contract 
themselves out of the operation of the Act. Mr. 
Gladstone, declining to accept the Bill thus mutilated, 
moved its discharge. Another tussle arose over the 
Parish Councils Bill. It was in explaining the reasons 
why the Government, shrinking front completing the 
wreck of the Strssion, would carry forward the ’Bill 
with the Lords’ amendments, that he, on the 1st of 
March, made his last speech at the table of the 
House of Commons in the capacity of Prime Minis¬ 
ter. • • , 

Whilst the House was crow^^ to its fullest capa¬ 
city, it did not sift’hly know what was diappening. 
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The air was full'of rumours, but the immediate eSeol 
of the speech was to discredit the supposition Uiat 
reaijfnation was imminent. Thf|t it had been decided 
upon and must take place at an early date was ac¬ 
cepted as inevitable. There was, indeed, one passage 
fbrming the closing words of this memorable speech 
thUt, read by the lig^t of subsoquent events, plainly 
indicated Mr. Gladstone’s position—that of a knight 
who had laid down his well-worn sword, bung up his 
dinted armour, content thereafter to look on the lists 
whore others strove. The House of Lords, in accen- 
tuation of an attitude long assumed, had, he said, 
within the last twelve months shown itself ready, not 
to modify, but t 9 annihilate the work of the House of 
Gommous. En our judgment,” Mr Gladstone said 
slowly and emph^ically, this state of things cannot 
continue.” Alter a paiiac, necessitated by the vociter^ 
ous clieei'ing of the Jjibcrah, he added, “^^For mo, my 
duty ternnn.ites with calling the attention of the 
TTonse to the f.ict, wljich it is I’callj impossible to set 
aside, that in considering those amendments, limited 
as their scope m.iy seem to some to bt», wo are con¬ 
sidering a part—.in essjuitial and insopdiable part—of 
a question enoniiously I.irge, a cpiestion that has be¬ 
come proloimdly aeule, a question that will demand a 
hettlcmoiit, and must at an *early dato receive that 
sottlomqpt from tho Inchest antlioiity.” 

• This limitation of active personal sharejn tho cru- 
<tode^agairibt the Lorjds certainly sounded like lui- 
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nonncement c the end. Bat looking on the upriglit 

figure standing by the brass-bonnd boY, watching the 
mobile countenan^ce, ,the free gcstuies, noting^ the 
ardour with which the flag was waved loading to a 
new battle-field, n was impo«‘'ible to as'^ociate thought 
of resignation with#he Pieimei’s mood # 

The situation of the hour wa'f one of diffculty yot 
unfamiliar to the Leader of thb Liberal party, and 
was approached and ovoi-inasteicd with a skill pecu¬ 
liar to Mr Gladstone Faced by semed ranks of 
opponents, he was himplied on tin* flank by malcon¬ 
tents within ins own (amp * As usuEfl at political 
CUSPS, theie w.is a body ot statesmen below the gang¬ 
way who kiipw rmich better ho-^ to sot the bftttle in 
an.iy thin did the veloitiu commander. Theythu’sted 
lor the blood of the hereditiry* logishtor They 
would be satisfied with nothing less .than Loid Sahs- 
bu y’s head biought iii on a chdigi r by the Sergeant- 
at-Aims When on the thte^hold ol his sjioedi, Mr. 
Gladstone plimlv declaud thit the loiiflict between 
the two Houses had continued long enough they vo- 
citoTously cheered When ho pi( k ended to explain 
the plan ot campaign, luvolving a temjiuiary suspen¬ 
sion of hostilities, tlioy iela])sed into sullen silence. 
When the spoeth was ovi i they, thiity-s( veu strong, 
went out into the lobby to vote agaiu&t their chief 
who, in the last division he took pait in as Leader 
of the House of Commons, found hiinseft walling 
should"* to shoulder with thn mon who*had defeated 
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his clioi'isliod Home Rule schefiie, and who now fell 
in line to support him against the revolt of a section 
of his followers. * 


This episode was the only thing that marred a his¬ 
toric scone. Tlie audience was worthy of the occasion. 
Closely packed from the benches on the iloor to the 
tojjmost range of the <Strangcrs’ Gallery, it .sat watch¬ 
ful i^d intently listening. Of the members who have 
taken prominent j;)art in recent stirring Pai’liamentary 
history only Mr. Chamberlain wa.s absent. Had he 
been there ho. might have spent an interval of proud, 
if pained, reflection on the unfulfilled. Had he not, 


for c03x<ciouce .sake, gepai-ated himself from the bulk 
of the Libei'al j)Urty in tho cataclj'sm of 188(i, there 
would have been no (jccasion for the coutrov'ersy that 
presently raged to who should.be Mr. Gladstone’s 
successor. Mr. Arthur Balfour, a young elegant hardly 
known to the House, and not at all to the country when 
Mr. Gladstvuie began his Ministry of 1880, now sat 
opposite to him. Leader of the Opposition, with an 
esLablished reputation, whoso daily growth had been 
watched by none with keener pleasure or more generous 
saf i.sfaetiou than b)^ the veteran against whose .shield he 
hadtiltisl. On J\lr. Balfour’s right baud sat Lord Ran¬ 


dolph Churchill, who within the same space of fourteen 
years had found time laboriously to build and abruptly 
tojvreckft, iini(pie position. In the gfillery over tho 
clock sat the^ state.smaiu who nearly twenty*years ago 
succeeded Mr. Gladstoife when ‘^at the age of sixty- 
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five and after forty-tf^o years of laborious public life,” 
he first thought hiuiself entitled to retire. At^ai'iu’s 
length of the Dufte of Devonshirp, with head resting 
on his hands, sat Lord Kosebory, loohing on at a scene 
the secret of whose full import he shared with the t^w 
who knew how peculiarly close was his personal^in¬ 
terest in it. Between them, liolt upright, sat Jjord 
8pencer, to whom the turn affairs had taken *must 
have been strangest, of all. Ilad the event which now 
culminated liai)pened ten years ago there is no doubt 
it would hav(^ been npem Itord S])encer, not Jjord 
Rosebery, that all eyes would haye been fixed as the 
su(!cessor of Mr. (Gladstone. His high chara«lor, his 
long services to the Liberal ■|)a.rty, crowned by his 
])ersonal devotion, priceless in Iro^ind in the troublous 
times between 188il-5, raarkc'd hiifi out for the office. 
But events move rapidly in ]>olit icSj and some men in¬ 
sensibly move aside. It came to pass, on the day 
when Mr. Gladstone fimilly (juitted the scene. Lord 
Spencer^ s name was not even mentioned in the run¬ 
ning for the succession. 

It is a noteworthy coincidence, one of the few 
points of similarity in the careers of Mr. Gladstone 

_ 9 

and Mr. Disraeli, that having made their last speech 
in Ministerial capacity they walked away without 
taking formal farewell, leaving the House unconscious 
that it had been assisting at a historical scene.*, It 
did not "know on an August night, .passed away 
seventeen years earlier, wheh^Mr. Disraeli Stood by 
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the table and joined in debate, that it would be the 
last ^ime he might ever speak frpm the familiar place. 
He knew it of course, and it was possibly not by ac- 
'-•ident that the final woi’d spoken by him in the ear of 
House of Commons was ^^Eu>pire.*'' The speech 
atl^acted little attention from a by no means crowded 
House. The Session was old, members were weary, 
and Rebates on foreign affairs had come to be some¬ 
thing of a boro. The l^remier spoke after diuuer, and, 
resuming his seat, sat for a while silent with folded 
arms and heo 1 bent do'wn. VV^heu the question in 
disiMi^sion of which he hati joined was disposed of 
inidniglit struck, aud the biisinebs of the sitting was 
appronchiii'" compJctiou. He rote and shook himself 
together with the action which in those last years he 
found a necessary jireparation for Sialely march under 
observant eyes. Had he followed bis ordinary habit 
and walked out ])ehind tluj Speaker’s chair, one would 
not have noticed, even been aware of, his departure. 
On this particular night 'he walked the full hmgth of the 
floor, turning as he passed the Mace to make obeisance 
to the Speaker. He halted again on reaching the 
Bar, and stood tlioz’e for a moment silently regarding 
the ^ouse less thain half filled, and wholly unconscious 
of this silent farewell- Then c he crossed the Bar, 
uever more to return to the scone of his one historic 
failure and his many brilliant successes. 

kr. Gladstone, on finally quitting the Treasury 
B^ch,,did not even so'far depart from his ordinaiy 
custom. He sat listeuing to Mi** Jialfour’s vigorous 

A 


f 
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speech, in which the ’Opposition LcaSer Sinnounged 
amid a frebh hurst o:^ clioering from the delighted 
Liberals that “ behind the dignified language of the 
speech theic lurkcvl nothing less tlian a declaiation of 
war against the auci^mt Constitution of iliese i-ualms.’h 
After the division In* sat for a while with his Miuii- 
terial hov on his knee, < hatting *briglitly to Ins col- 
]o.ii.‘ue->, some of wliom i\(‘re sharers in his secfct. 
Then he ro>e and w.ilked out with spungy steps, by 
Ins usual p.iiliway Iiehind ijic fsiHukei’s cluxir. 

To men 1 uiuli.ii for twenty >e*ars or more with the 
House of Commons it seemed impossible that it eould 
b<* itself when this m.i)estie liguVe \\as withdniwn. 
For those of bontimental intKxl the jnty ol it is that 
picsontly, almost lumii di.itely, things began to go 
forward inach as the’y elid wht'ii Mr. (Jladstoiie sat in 
the SI at of LeadiT. No man, not evt*n JSIr. (iJ.idstone, 
is indispensable. When Mr. Disraeli vanished fiom 
the scene it was felt that an iru*tilevablo blow liad 
been dealt at its attractiveness and peisoiuil interest. 
But the Bjieaker took the chair as lieretoiore. The 
Clerk proeooded to read the Ordeis of the Day. The 
Foui'th l^ariy leaped into existence j-o make things 
lively, and inemliers stiaying over to the Uouse of 
"Lords on occasional field nights marvelled to discover 
how dull Lord Beaeonsfield had become. ^ 

Happily, though tho tbgiiified presence be witli* 
drawn, and may never more be*seen on tlife Treasuiy^ 
Bench the figure which was tfle^ cynosure of evei-y 
eye, there will over i^luaiu with the Hous^ of Com* 
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mons the pr 9 cious possession of memory. Men, in 
this respect undivided by political opinion, momen¬ 
tarily free from party asperity, v'ill be thankful that 
though they never saw Pitt in the flesh, never heard 

Canning’s voice, they have sat through successive 

* ^ 

Parliaments with AJr. Gladstone. 
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Moke than half a contiiry ago there was pnblisheiT a 
little book, entitle A the “ Jiritisli Senate in 18-lS/’ 
It is full of those personal descriptions of einiuejjt 
men in their public capacity which, Avrilteu iu our 
own time, we very properly reprobate*, but for which 
historians and biographers, writing rnauy years after, 
are exceedingly grateful. The anonymous writer 
lias preserved for posterity a picturtJ of the young 
man eloquent which is’ rare and interesting. 

‘^Mr. Gladstone’s appearance and manners,” he 
says, *'aro much in his favour. lie is a fine-looking 
man. He is about the usual height, and of good 
figure. His countenance is mild and pleasant, and 
has a highly intellectual expression. His eyes are 
clear and quick; his eyebrows are dark and rather 
prominent. There is not a dandy in the House but" 
envies what Truefitft would call'his ‘ fine head of jet- ' 
black hair.* It is always* carefully parted from the 
crown downward to his brow, where it is ta^Jefully 
shaded; his features are sTuaU and regular, and his* 
complexion must be a very unworthy witribss if^ he < 
dees not possess an abundant steak of health. Mr. 
^Gladstone's gesture is V&riod but not violent.* When 

p 
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he rises he generally puts bothihis hands behind his 
bac'jc^ and having there suffered them to embrace 
each other for a short time, he unclasps them, and 
allows them to drop on either side^ They are not 


permitted to remain long in the locality before you 


them again closed together, and hanging down 
before him. Their reunion is not suffered to last for 


any length of time. Again a separation takes place, 
and now the right hand is seen moving up and down 
before him. Having thus oyorcised it a little, he 
thrusts it into the pocket ot his coat, and then orders 
the left hsind to follow its example. Having granted 
them a momentary repose there, they are again put 
into motion, and in a few secondb they are aeon repos¬ 
ing vis-a-vis on his bi-east. He moves his face and 
body from one direction to another, not forgetting to 
bestow a liberal share of attention on his own party. 
He is always listened to with much attention by the 
House, and appears to be highly respected by men of 
all parties. He is a man of good business habits; of 
this he furnished abundant proof when Under-Secre* 
tary for the Colonics, during the short-lived Adminis¬ 
tration of Sir Robert Peel.” 


It is curious to note that some -of those mannerisms 


* of nearly sixty years ago arc preserved by the great 
statesman the House of Commons knew in the last 


(lecade ‘of the nineteenth century. It was particularly 
notable that up to tbe last, when Mr. Gh^stoue rose 
and began what was itilended to be a great oration, hiA 
had a tendency to clasp his blends behind his hanck ., 
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IHiis attitude, like the subdued mo^ of which it 
is an indication, pre7alled only daring the opening 
sentences. Age fined lather than dulled his oratorical 
energy. When in Opposition during the Parliament 
of 1874-80 he increased in rapidity of gesture almost 
to the point of fury* The,jet-black hair had faded 
and fallen, leaving only a few thiq wisps of gray care¬ 
fully disposed over tho grandly-formed head, \jith 
which, as he once told a Scotch deputation, London 
hatters have had such trouble. The rounded cheeks 
were sunken, their bloom giving placQ to pallor. 
The full brow was wrinkled. Tho dark eyes, bright 
and flashing still, were underset* with innumarable 
wrinkles. The “good figure” was somewhat rounded 
at the shoulders; and the sprightly step was growing 
deliberate. But tliQ inielleetual fii% of early man¬ 
hood was quickened rather than quenched, and the 
promise of health had been abundantly fulfilled in a 
maintenance of physical strength and activity that 
came to be phenomenal. Up t‘o his eightieth year 
Mr, Gladstone would outsit tho youngest member of 
the House if the issue at stake claimed his vote in the 
pending division. He could speak ior three hours<at 
a stretch, putting |n in that time as m&ch mental and 
physical energy as, judiciously distributed, would have 
sufficed for the whole debate. 

By comparison he was far more emphatic in^estur^ 
when addressing the House of .Commons ^han when 
standing before a public meetings This, doubtless; was 
;^«MEplioabl 0 bf the fact ^hUt, while in the one c^^e he was 

p 2 
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free frotti contradiction, in the 6thor he was, more par- 
ticuj^ly during periods of Tor^ ascendency, outrage¬ 
ously subject to it. TreinhliT’g tHrough every nerve 
with intensity of conviction and the wrath of battle, he 
^Imost literally smote his oppouei^t hip and thigh. Tak- 
it^ the brass-bound Hbox upon the table as representa¬ 
tive of ^Hho riirht honoui’able s'cntloman” or ^'the 
noljlo lord*’ (opposite, he beat it violently with his right 
hand, creating a resounding noise that sometimes made 
it difficult to catch the words he d jsircd to emphasise. 
Or, standing with heel^ closely ]n-essed together, and 
feet spread out fan-wise, so that bo might turn as on 
a pivbt to watch the elTectof his speech on either side 
of the House, he would fissume that the palm of his 
left hand was Ijis adversary of the moment, and 
straightway violently beat nj)fm it with his right 
hand. At this stage was noted the most marked 
retention of t*arly House of Coimnons habit, in the 
way in which the orator continually turned round to 
address his own followers, to the outraging of a funda¬ 
mental point of etiquette which requires that all speech 
shall be directed to the Chair. 

’J’here is a passage in Mr. Lecky’s ''History of 
England in the Eigl.ioenth Century” which reads 
like a page taken out of a* study of Mr. Gladstone, 
to be written by the historian who shall write the 
^ History of England in the Nineteenth Century.” 

c Pitt had^Mr. Lccky wi-ifces) every rcquisi(/e of a great debater: 
perfect flelf-posBCRsion; ^atinbrokcn flow of sonorous and dignified 
language \ "l oafc quickness and cogenc^ of reasoning, and especially 
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of reply; an admirable Incid and nielditt^ical statement; an 

extraordinary skill in arranging' the course and syinnietry ^ an 
un]>renieditated speech ; a nienlory singularly strong anj} sin- 
gnlarly accurate. N<)«on# knew better how to turn and retort 
arguments, to seize in anioinent on awcaR ]K)int or an nnguarde»l 
phrase, to evade issues which it was not couveuiciit to pjoss too 
closely, to con<“cal if necessary his seiitimeiits and his intentions 
under a cloud of vague, Srilliant, and iuiposiiig verbiage.” 

Witli one exception tliis is a luiunto, accurate, and 
striking description of ]\lr. Gladstone in the House of 
Commons. TLe exception ■will Lo found in the first 
requisite cited in the smnniing up of the character of 
a great de])atcr. Once dn liyj feet in the House of 
Coniraoiis, Mr. Gladstone's self-possession loft little to 
be desired. But when, in timej of great pressure, 
badgered by inconsiderable persons* on tho opposite 
benches, the great orator, the sial.esuian who towcjrod 
head and shoulders above any wbo mt around him or 
before him, sometimes fell into a condition of mind 
and l)ody that excited the mt)eking laughter of his 
opponents, the sorrow and regret of his friends. 

'J’his weakness, the more nottible hy reason of its 
contrast with the imperturbability of Mr. Disraeli, 
made the parliamentary fortune of many men of 
varying ability. When Sir William Uarcourt and 
Sir Henry James sat together belOw the gangway 
in the Parliament of 1^08, they, as we have seen, 
shrewdly recognised the pathway to promotion. In 
the same way, though not in similar degree, Mr. 
Ashmead Bartlett and Mr. Warton profijted hy Mr. 
Gladstone’s inability to* controj himself when, seated 
on either of the front benches, h5 followed tho course 
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of acrimonious del)ate. Mr. Stanley Loighton, wlto 
at oi\e time sooraed in the running, lost his prize only 
because he had n«ot staying power. Mr. Warton, a 
vulgar, boorish partisan, early discovered that he 
f ould “ draw Mr. Gladstone at, pleasure, disturbing 
h^ at his work juslf as the braying of an ass which 
had strayed in the courtyard of the quiet house in the 
subftirbs of Athens might have fatally broken in on the 
meditation of Plato. To call Oh! oh! ** and “ Ah I 
ah! ” when tho veteran statesman, borne down through 
the day with imperial bares, was occupying an hour of 
the evening in strenuous debate, did not require much 
mental activity or FR»om to demand prodigious recom¬ 
pense. Yet it ^led Mr. Warton into a comfortable 
salaried office at the Antipodes. Mr. Ashmead Bart¬ 
lett did better still, a minor place in tho Ministry, 
crowned by a knighthood, rewarding his patriotic 
endeavours. Working in the same way, though on a 
higher level. Lord Bandolph Churchill, Sir Henry 
Wolff, and Sir John Gorst first brought themselves 
into notice.. 

Except at its very best, Mr. Gladstone's parlia¬ 
mentary m.TnntT lacked repose. He was always 
brimming over with energy which* had much better 
have been reserved for worthier objects than those that 
somr times succeeded in evoking its lavish expenditu^. 
I once followed Mr. Gladstone through the hours of 
^n eventful sitting and jotted down notes of taa 
monifqld gyrations., 'It should be promised thatihe 
mMr towards the conclusion* of his second Adntnuitf 
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tration, when once mare, as in 1873,\hings were going 
wrong. The foe opposite was increasing in thrf per¬ 
sistence of its attadk, and nominal friends on the 
benches near him were growing weary in their allegi¬ 
ance and lukewarm in their attachment. The 
came in from behind the Speaker’s chair with 
pace. He had been detained in JDowmng Street up to 
the last momout by important do<=!patches on a critical 
matter then engrossing public attention. As usual 
when contemplating making a groat speech, ho had a 
flower in his buttonhole, and was diessed with unusual 
earc. Striding swiftly past his colleagues on the 
Treasury Bench, he dropped iut(* the scat kept vacant 
for him, and hastily taking up a copy of the Orders, 
ascertained what particular question m the long list 
had been leached. Then turning wtth a sudden bound 
of his whole body to the right, ho entered into ani¬ 
mated conversation with a colleague, his pale taco 
working with excitement, his eyes glistening, and his 
right band vehemently beating* the open palm of his 
left as if he were literally pulvoiising an adversary. 
Tossing himself back with equally rapid gesture, he 
lay passive for the space of eighty seconds. Ihon, 
with another swift movement of tli?* body, he turned 
to tho colleague on the hft, ihished his hand into his 
side pocket as if he had suddenly become conscious of 
a live coal secreted there, pulled out a letter, opened 
it with violent flick of extended forefingeis, and 
earnestly discoursed thereon. » 

Rising prosontly tq* answer a •question to 

® k 


Prem^r 

hurried 
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liim as First Lor(4 of the Truasiujy, be inataritly changed 
bis jybole beanng. Ills lull ricb voice was attuned to 
conversational tone. The intcneo ej^gor restlessness of 
manner had disapjlearod. He spoke with exceeding 
deliberation, and with no other gesture than a slight 

(*itward waving of the right hi^ad, and a courteous 

^ . • • • 

bending of the body in recognition of his interlocutor. 
The niere change of* position, tlie contact of his feet 
witH the solid earth, seemtd, as was usually the case, to 
have steadied him and re-endowed him with full self- 
possession. Often in angry*debates one has seen him 
bounding about on the Front Bench apparently in un¬ 
controllable rage, loudly ejaculating contradiction, 
violently shaking his head, utuI tendering other evi¬ 
dence of lost lemper, hailed with hilarious laughter 
and cheers from gentlemen opposite. Finally spring- 
ing to his feet with a fierce Iwuijd, he has stood at 
the table motionless and rigid, whilst the House rang 
with the tumult of cheers and the bray of hostile 
clamour. When the,Speaker authorised his inter¬ 
ruption it seemed as if the devil of unrest were thereby 
literally cast out. He suddenly became himself again, 
and in quiet voice set forth in admirably chosen 
language a weigl^ty objection. 

On the night to which these notes refer the debate 
was resumed by Lord Randolph Churchill, who, then 
seated below the gangway, irresponsible and irrepres¬ 
sible, had enjoyed an hour of perfect pleasure. With 

watchfully fixed on ‘the mobile figure stretched out 

• •» # 

ill the seat of the Loader of the ^ouse, he pricked and 
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goaded him as the sprightly matacfc^' in the arena 
girds at the infuriate bul|^ which, if it were onl^ in¬ 
telligently to expend Its force, could tear the human 
mite into unrecognisable shreds, Af first the I’reniier 
assumed an attitude of ordinary attention, with le^js 
crossed, hands folded so that they caressed cither 
elbow. He threw back his head^o as to rest it onflio 
back of the bench, and closed his eyes, the light Jjrom 
the roof falling on a perfectly plat id countenance. 
As Lord Randolph went on with quip and crank, 
audacious accusation andf reckless inisrppresentation 
of fact or argument, he upliftpd his head, shuftled his 
feet, crossed and recrossed his l^ands, and fixed an 
angry eye on the delighted tonnen(?or. The potion 
was beginning to work, and jeering cries from Con¬ 
servatives above the, gangway or ho^ls from the Irish 
camp, at the gates eff which Lord Randolph's standard 
was at that time planted, added to its efficacy. 

Soon Mr. Gladstone began to shako his head with 
increased violence as Lord Randolph r(;peated a state¬ 
ment thus contradicted. Louder grow the irritating 
cheers from the Opposition. The triumphant whisper 
went round, Randolph’s drawing him ! ” Excited by 
the tumult, and vainly trying to lif!; his still mighty 
voice above the uproar, Mr. Gladstone, seating himself 
perilously near the edge of the seat, bending forward 
and grasping himself somewhere below the kifbe, leajjt 
across towards the more-than-eYer-dolighe^ adversaiy^ 
angfrily reiterating *^No, no, noJ ” A pitiful aad un¬ 
dignified demonstratjoh on the* part of jjhe Prime 
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Minister, whi^h was exactly'what Lord Randolph 
Chi^rchill was endeavourii’ig to bring about, his auo 
cess hailed with increasing choors'by the pleased Op¬ 
position. 

4 ^ When Lord Bandoli)h had majlo an end of speaking 
Hr. Gladstone spraUg up with catapultic celerity. For 
a moment lie held* on to the box at arm’s length, 
driving himself up to fullest height with a gonial 
smile on his countenance that completed the contrast 
with his late perturbed manner. Once more be was 
himself, bis ‘supremaej^ over the House, lost through 
the lauieTitable exhibitif/ns but just witnessed, immedi¬ 
ately *■ reassumed with his scll-euiumand. Now was 
witnesssed exhibition of ,tbat shill which Mr. Locky 
noted in Pitt. Jjike Pitt—as far as opportunity of 
judgmimt is possessed hy the p.’<‘sent generation in¬ 
finitely beyond Pitt— “ no one knows better how to 
turn and retort arguments, to seize in a moment on a 
weak ])oint or an unguarded phi-aso.’* In half-a-dozou 
sentences of exquisitely modulated speech Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, with the delightful benevolence with which 
Gulliver was able to refrain from resenting the prick¬ 
ing of the lance of Lilliput’s doughtiest champion, 
played with Lord Randolph, and finally rolled him 
aside, turning his attention, ais he said, to more serious 
matters. 

4 This was all very well to begin with. But warming 
jvith his work, the Premier proceeded through a series 
af gylnnastic exercisj8*that would have left an ordinalry 
man of half his years pale and 'bseathlcss. Watching 
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Jiim as lie brought down his stroug*right hand with 
resounding blows u]}on the Blue Book from wlylsh he 
had just quoted, %ew comers to t];ie House understood;^ 
the fervency with which Mr. Disraeli once thanked* 
God that tho tab1|^ intervened between him and 
lifelong rival. So vigorous were the thumps thj,tl!i^’" 
was with diflSculty the words they were intended t6 
emphasise could be caught. The famous poraatui^-pot, 
which plays a prominent part on these occasions, had 
an exceedingly bad time. Mr. Gladstone’s eye falling 
upon it as he fiercely gyrated? he seizod*it with sudden 
gesture, brought it to his lips with swift movement, 
and devoured a portion of its contents as if, iristead of 
being an innocent compound of egg and wine, it were 
concentrated essence of Lord Randolph Churchill 
conveniently prepared with the view to his final dis¬ 
appearance from tlie scene. Sometimes with both hands 
raised rigid above his head; often with left elbow 
leaning on tho table and right hand with closed fist 
shaken at the head of some inolfendiug country gentle¬ 
man on tho back benches opposite; anon standing half 
a step back from the table, with the left hand hanging 
at his side and the right uplifted so that ho might 
with thumb-nail lightly touch the siiining crown of his 
head, ho trampled his way through the arguments 
of the adversary as an elephant in an hour of aggra¬ 
vation rages through a jungle. 

It is do new thing for great orators, to have y- 
travagant gestures. Peel htid none; Pitt but few, 
and these monotoneus and mechanical. , But Pitt’^ 
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father, the gr(iat Chatham, ktiew liow to flash his 
eagle eye, to flaunt his liaKeiels, and strike homo with 
his crutch. Brougham once dropjfed on liis knens in 
the House of Lords, and with outstretclied hands im¬ 
plored the Peers not to reject the Reform Bill. Fox 
was sonietiines moved to tears by his own eloquence. 
Burke on a famous occasion brought a dagger on tlio 
scen^. Sheridan, when notliing else was to be done, 
knew how (o faint; whilst (Jrattan used to scrape the 
ground with his knuckles as he bent his body, and 
thank God hcthad no peculiarities of gesture. But in 
respect of originality, multiplicity, and vehemence of 
gesture., Mr. Gladstojno, as in some other things, beat 
the record of human achievement. 

* f 

Travelling in Spicily in the wiiitc'r of 1838, Mr. 
G]ad.stono was mfich struck with -the ruined temples 
that abound in tlie island. In hi.s journal of this date 
be writes : “ They retain their beauty and their dignity 
in their decay, representing the great m.aii when 
fallen, as types of that almost highest of human 
qualities—silent, yet not sullen, endurance.” This 
is a typo of greatness of wJiich it must be admitted 
Mr. Gladstone does not furnish a specimen. There is 
ao period in his history more fairly open to animad¬ 
version than that immediately, and for some time, 
following upon his fall from power in 1874. He had 
hitherto ^mething more than led the Liberal party. 
He had, if qeed wore, even dragged or driven them, 
ife was inseparably bound up with their fortunes, and 
it is a nice question how far he VjiS at liberty, when 
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abyssmal distress follawed upon a peifipd of exceptional 
prosperity, calmly to cut lymself adrift. The arrange¬ 
ment whereby Lord Hartington succeeded him in the 
Leadership was not altogether hopeless, if Mr. Glad¬ 
stone had carried out in tho letter and in the spirit 
the intention of wi^drawing from active participation 
in politics, announced in his ep\stle to Earl Granvillo.' 
But his temperament was not suited for the exhibi¬ 
tion of silent, yet not sullen, endurance extolled in the 
monuments of ancient Sicily. Even in tho first Session 
of the new Parliament he suaceeded in.introducing a 
disturbing feature in political warfare. No one know 
exactly at what hour, or in rosppet of what question 
he might not suddenly appear—as ho did on the 
second reading of the Public Worship Bill—and upset 
all calculation and p,ll arrangement? This habit grew 
in intensity in thir following Session, and Mr. Glad¬ 
stone came to be more terrible to his political friends 
than to tho party f>pposite. It was all vt>ry well for 
tho Liberals to meet in the Smeke-roorn of the Reform 


Glub, and elect Lord Hartington leader, vice Mr. 
Gladstone retmed from politics. It would have been 
just as efficacious for the solar system to meet and elect 
the moon to rule by day, vice the sdn resigned. Mr. 
Gladstone’s erratic appearances in the political firma¬ 
ment were sufficient temporarily to.dispose of the 
titular Leader of the Liberals, and to set the whole 
system once more revolving ryund hiraseljf.' 

In 1870 his energies found,a wider and a worthier 
field in vindication^qf the right* of the Bulgarians to 
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be delivered froijsf pillage and murder. He threw him¬ 
self iato the cause of this oppressed nationality with aS 
mnch’enthnsiasmand energy as qmirter of a century 
earlier he had undertaken to plead for the enchained 
Neapolitans. He finally threw off the thin, though 
hdhestly-assumed, ma^k of retirement, and flung him¬ 
self body and soul into the conflict. The sudden 
awakening of energy then shown was surpassed in the 
last months of 1S79, when he opened the first of the 
Midlothian Campaigns. On the eve of his seventieth 
birthday, in the middle a winter of unusual seventy, 
he set ont on a tnuinphal progress. Day by day, 
sometinjes twice and^jhnee a day, lie addressed great 
audiences, often in the open air. Speech followed 
speech, none a repetition of the other, and all 
the world agreed that never in,history had there 
been an equal display of physical and intellectual 
force from a man whose years were tlu*eescore and 
ten. 

In this undertaking, is in all others of his life, Mr. 
Gladstone* was moved by a strong, high passion, free 
from the dross of ignoble motive. Many distrusted 
and even abhorred the politician. All admired the 
man. To hiS contemporaries, the contemplation of his 
life is like a study of one of Turner's pictures made by 
a man with his nose an inch off the canvas. Attention 
is arrestedvby details not always attractive. They see 
strong mannerisms, and marvel at what ithey call 
eccentricities. To posterity Mr. Gladstone’s life wiE 
be as this same picture regarded at due distance, the 
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Ittrid ooloiirs Boftenc(][, the angularities rounded off, 
the masterpiece revealed ^n its incomparable excel¬ 
lence. , * * 

Besides giving him a phenomenal physical constitu¬ 
tion, nature was lavisli to Mr. Gladstone in other ways. 
Education, associatihn, and instinct eai-ly led him in<b 
the political arena, where he immediately made liis 
mark. yBut there are half-a-dozen other professions 
he might have embarked upon with t pial certaini^y of 
success. Hsid ho followed the line otic of his brothers 
took he would have bt\‘oin(‘, a pnncc among the 
merchants of Liverpool. Had he taken to the legal 
profession he would have filled _^tho courts with his 
fame. Had he entered the Church it ^ highest honours 
would have hoeu within his grasp. If the stage had 
all ured him the world would have been richer by another 
groat actor—an opportunity some of his critics say not 
altogether lost in the political arena. To the gifts 
of a mobile countenance, a voice sonorous and flexible. 


and a fine presence, Mr. Gl<idst-«ne possesses dramatic 
instincts frequently brought into play in House of 
Commons debate or in his platform speeches. In 
both his tendency was rather towards comedy than 
tragedy. It was the fashion to deny him a sense of 
humour, a judgment tl^at could be passed only by a 
superficial observer. In private conversation his 
marvellous memory gave forth from its apparently il¬ 
limitable store an appropriate ^and frequently hnmir* 
OUB illustration of the cun’eut |opic. If bis faipe haff. 
not been established/on a loftfler line he would be 
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known as one of the most delightful couversationi^- 
ists '‘^f the day. 

It is in this respgct that his tirelhssness habitually 
ania.zed those who came in contact with him. Ordinary 
men of half his age, having spent themselves in 
oratorical effort, are glad to benefit by a brief period 
of seclusion and rest. Mr. Gladstone, like all great 
workers, found recreation in change of employment. 
Asked once what was the secret of his long impreg¬ 
nable vitality, ho quaintly answered, “There was a road 
leading out of London on which more horses died 
than on any other. Inquiry revealed the fact that it 
was perfectly level Consequently the animals in 
travelling over if used only one set of muscles.” 


His coTitributiqps to literature, extending over a 
period of nearly sixty years, are prodigious in quantity. 
Ilis earliest efforts apjteared in ttie l<Jton Miscellany, 
which, in the year 1827, he mainly kept going, writ¬ 
ing under the pseudonym “^Bai’tholomew Bouverio.” 
Since then he has written pamphlets and books, the 
mere enumeration of which fills twenty-two pages in 
the catalogue of the British Museum. “The State in 
its ReLations with the Church,” published in 1838, 
remains the most famous. The work that had the 


largest circulation is the pamphlet on ^'The Vatican 
Decrees.” This ran into 110 editions, and was trans- 
la^d into several foreign languages. The pamphlet 
on the “Bulgarian Horrors,’^ published in* 1876, ran 
“ The ‘Vatican Decrees ” close, over 80,000 copies 
being sold- Whilst still busy‘with the Bulgarian 
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atrocities, paving the way for th^ great triumph 
at the polls in 1880, he brought together wha^ he 
called '^Gleanings o{ Palt Years,'’ being a reprint 
in seven volumes of the articles he had between 
1843 and 1878 contributed to various reviews and 
quarterlies. On th^ very day he for the last tima 
took leave of his colleagues in* Cabinet Council, 
turned to put the finishing touches to his translation 
of the Odes of Horace.” t 

Mr. Gladstone’s personality is one that could not 
fail to fascinate the pubjic. Politics apart, he was 
irresistible. The tendency, eqifally compulsory, moved 
in two directions. Ho was at'once the most passion¬ 
ately loved and the most fierce]y*hated man iif Eng¬ 
land. 

Some incidents illustrating the personal feeling of 
political adversaries have been cited. ^ It is pleasing 
to note that in his closing days in the House of Com¬ 
mons ail the asperities that at one time pricked at 
his presence were smoothed down. In the final 
Session of the Parliament of* 1886-92, there was 
nothing more noticeable than the attitude of respect, 
almost of deference, with which the Ministerial 
majority boro themselves towards the Leader of 
the Opposition. There was, doubtfess, change on 
both sides. Advancing «ge seemed to have mellowed 
the great Parliamentary fighter. Moreover, the Con¬ 
servative party were in this respect fortunate^n thejf 
Leader. Mr. Gladstone always.had a stroqg personal^ 
liking and admiration for Mr.• Arthur Balfour^ and 
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bore himself towards him when he came into the 
Leadership of thtf House with soihething of a &therl}r 
air, pr3tt7 to see, soothing amid the turmoil of fac¬ 
tion fight. ? 

It is amongst the masses that the fascination of 
Gladstone's personality works its way with fullest 
witohery. In the &oht rank of statesmen, a great 
orator, a ripe scholar, he is, they are glad to think, 
actually one of them. His homely domestic life was 
worth untold votes at a general election. The people 
liked to think of him with his plain prefix “ Mr.,” of 
his daughters who marry curates or work in schools, 
his sons who aro something in the City,^’ and do 
not marry duchesse":. They liked his stripping to 
the shirt to fell a tree, his going to church on Sun¬ 
days and to the theatre or concert on Wednesdays or 
Saturdays. It is what they do themselves, or would 
do if they had the chance. He was one of them, to 
be trusted, fought for if need be, always esteemed 
with a sort of family aflection. 

There wore many manifestations of this intensity 
of feeling in the last Midlothian Campaign. Politics 
of course had much to do with drawing together the 
multitudes that surged round the platform wherever 
Mr. Gladstone spoke, or in the streets, as Glasgow 
filled on the Saturday afternoon he drove through the 
city. More striking were the demonstrations made 
the remoter country districts through which he 
occasionally drove. There was no cottager too poor 
to decsirate his house on the day " Mester Gledsl an® ** 
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was to honour it hy |)assing by. The decoration was 

often only a red cotton pocket-handherchief or^a bit 
of ribbon of the' Giadsrono colour. But it had the 
ridue of being home-made and spontaneous. An old 
lady, housekeeper at a lodge in Haddingtonshire, told 
me in her musicaUy-spoken Doric a little story whish, 
better than pages of narrative* or analysis, illustyktes 
tile hold Mr. Gladstone has on the common people. 

An auld man, Geordie Paul,” she said, Ihisd all 
alane in a wee cot up there,” pointing to a hill close 
by. He used to sit at his door reading the paper 
spread on his knee, and many’s the time, when he 
thoucht naebody was lookidg, I’ve seen him greetin’, • 
and the tears drapt doon on th^ paper, and he aften 
muttered to himsel,’ * To >think they’d use Gledstane 
sae ill and ho sic a man! ’ The nicht afore Geordie 
deed, I gaed in go see what I co.uld dae for him. 
There he was, sitting in tho corner of his bed sae 
weak he could na get on more than ane arm o* his 
jacket, but he had the paper propped up against the 
ither (upside doun), and the last words he said to me 
were: ' There’s ae (one) thing, Liz; if I could only see 
that Irish question settled! ’ ” 

The poor man knew little about the Irish question, 
the intricacies of which have baffled more fully culti¬ 
vated persons. But hS knevr that Mester Gledstane ” 
had made tiie questioi; s own, had devoted the 
closing days of his Hf* its settlement. * That ^as 
enough for the Scottisl ^otter, with hia> dimmed ej'es 
turned upon his news]^<i>per, searching in its* blurred 

. 0 . 2 
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columns if peradf’^enture, before, they finally closed, 
they .-niight alight upon som^ indication of the aceom- 
plishrSent of his hero’s heart’s det'ire, 

Mr. Gladstone’s table talk was so charming that any 
company privileged to hear it might well be content 
thbt he should monopolise the conversation. But 
white when he sat at meat he was naturally the centre 
of interest, and rarely disappointed expectation by 
induljj'ing in taciturnity, there was no sense of his 
monopolising conversation, as was the case with 
Coleridge or Macaulay. His remarks did not take 
the form of monologue. They were really conver¬ 
sation. He did not even lead the topics, habitually 
enlarging on some chance remark dropped by one of 
the circle. But, whatever the subject, however great 
the authority who floated it, it generally turned out 
that Mr. Gladstone knew more abput it that anyone 
in the room. Where he was most interesting was in 
his reminiscences of the men he had worked with dur¬ 
ing the last half-centnry, and of episodes in the his¬ 
tory he helped to make. Ho loved to talk about Sir 
Robert Peel, for whom to the last he preserved some 
of the veneration with which he approached him when 
he was still a young man and Peel was in his prime. 
On one night that dwells in the memory he talked much 
more genially of Disraeli than was his wont. Admir¬ 
ation of his ability was generally handicapped by 
distrust of his moral characteristics and dislike of his 
taqtics. On this night he was unsparing in his praise, 
even invented a new wprU in his honour. “ He was,'* 
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he said emphatically, the jp*eatest Sjircast that ever 
spoke in Parliament’ ; aj^d forthwith he rattled off 
half-a-dozen of '*Dtezie’s” phrases, some of them 
famous, all of which^he had heard! It is to be hoped 
he never heard one, not the least clover, which the 
late Cardinal Manning made a pote of: “You sur¬ 
prise me,” said Lord lioaconsfield, when Manning Mhd 
been comparing what he regarded as the calm, broad- 
balanced Gladstone of an earlier day and the Glad¬ 
stone of later years. “ 1 thought he had always been 
an Italian in the custody t)f a ^Scotchman.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s memory was simply phenomenal. 
At a touch, at the sound of a name, everything 
came back to him—time, place, da^e, every circum¬ 
stance, as if it all passed*'only yesterday, whereas, 
it may be, the incident happened foiUy years ago. An 
admirable raconteui;, he brought to the art the gifts of 
a rich, deep, musical voice, and singular mobility of 
features. He had the most wonderfully expressive 
face a man’s soul ever looked for^h from. Its varying 
light illumined every turn of every sentence he spoke. 
Sometimes it was lighted up by merriest smiles, 
anon clouded with awful scorn or withering anger. 

In the course of conversation on the #iight alluded to, 

% 

chance reference was made to the period of the union 
between England and Ireland. Mr. Gladstone, fol¬ 
lowing out the train of thought,'related somp episode 
in the Parliamentaiy negotiations, and then, his eyfts 
flashing under frowning brows, *and slowly Ishaking hie 
head, he said in deep grave lojies: “It was a bad 
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biusiiieBB—a ba^ business." Bvidently this crime, 
nearly a century old, was as fresh in bis mind as if it 
bad ^oeen committed that morning, and reflection npob 
it gave bim as muob pain as if be now realised it for 
tbe first time. 

In a capacity for, and a babit 'of, throwing all bis 
80 ^ and body into Whatever business be undertook, 
probably lay tbe secret of Mr. Gladstone’s command* 
ingti force and influence. Whatever be chanced to be 
domg or discussing at a particnlar moment was re* 
garded by bim as a matter worthy tbe concentration 
of tbe whole of bis forces. A striking instance of 
this finds record in an account given by Mr. Baines 
of his* forty years at the Post Office. “ Mr. Scuda¬ 
more told me," Mr. Baines writes, ''as instancing 
Mr. Gladstone’s power of rapidly assimilating inform¬ 
ation, that being one day summoned to tbe Trotsury 
for tbe purpose, be spent an hour, between two and 
three o’clock, in explaining verbally to tbe Chancellor 
tbe intricate details of tbe scheme (for tbe transfer of 

I 

tbe Telegraphs) as finally arranged at the Post Office. 
At three o’clock Mr. Gladstone said that he must then 
break off tbe conference, as be bad to think over what 
bad been told Mm and be at tbe House by four. An 
hour or two later be explained to tbe House of 
Commons, in Mr. Scudamoie’s bearing, tbe whole 
plan, principles and details included, in a luminous 
speech, irom which not a single item of information 
pssential to its complete exposition was omitted." 

Mr! Gladstone remained to tbe end what be Was even 
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In Mt. Briglit*s prime> the finest ora|or in the Hons6 
of Commons. In sheer debating power he was jper- 
perhaps excelled by iSx. '(chamberlain^ who with not 
less of his adroitness and command of language has a 
way of going straig'Kt to a point and hammering it 
down, which Mr. CPladstone, allured by by-paths «f 
illustration and commentary, sometimes failed to fii^d. 
But when it came to lofty and Sustained oratory Mr. 
Gladstone was unapproachable. This was shown in 
half-a-dozon ways. Ono, peculiar and convincing, ap¬ 
peared in connection With,the duty which from time to 
time calls upon a Loader of t^o House to lament the 
death of an eminent member. Mr. Disraeli felt the 
difficulty of this situation so acut&ly that on a famous 
occasion he borrowed from-i French statesman when 
he desired to prononnoo a eulogy ^t the grave of an 
English captain. Mr. Bright, when b© rose to speak 
to the House of Commons of his dead friend Cobden, 
was movingly eloquent. But it was the eloquence of 
broken speech and faltering tongue. One occasion 
on which this duty was performed in the House of 
Commons by Mr. Gladstone followed upon the death of 
John Bright, and as, owing to peculiar circumstances, 
an unusually large number of momliprs took part in 
the scene, there was fuller opportunity of estimating 
the difficulties of the situation. Mr. Gladstone at the 
outset instinctively touched the right chord, and 
throughout his speech played upon it, satisfying the 
exacting taste of the audience. • , 

It was in hours like this the H<^use of Commofis saw 
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through the haze of party conflict how noble were the 
proportions of <;he figure thaf^dwelt amongst it for 
mor^ than fifty years. In t-), fine passage in a speech 
delivered at Birmingham in Junej 1885, Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain, little di'caming what a yeas might bring forth, 
described Mr. Gladstone's positioi\,in words that leave 
nothing more to be said:— 

"I someliiDes thiuk tlikt ^rreat men are like great inountains, 
and that we do not iippreciate their magnitude while we are 
still 'fckwe to them. You have to go to a distance to see 
which peak it is that towers above its fellows; and it may be 
tlukt we shall have to put between us and Mr. Gladstone a space 
of time before we shall kno^Y how nmeh greater he has been than 
any of his ec»uipetitors for fame and power. 1 am certain that 
justice will be dune him in the future^ and 1 am not less cer¬ 
tain there will be ^ signal condemiiation of the men who, 
moved by motives of party spite, in tlieir eagerness for office, 
have not hesitated t«> load witl^insult and indignitythe greatest 
statesman of our time; wlio have not allowed even his agewdiich 
should have coinuiand'i<l their reverence, or his experience which 
entitles him to theii respect, or Itis high personal character or 
his long services his (.^ueen and to his* country, shield him 
from the vulgar aHrtmis and tlic lying accusations of wliich ho 
has nightly been nia<le the subject in the House of Cuinmons, 
He, Avitli his great magnanimity, can alTord to forget and for* 
give these things. Tluise v horn he has served so long it behoves 
to reuieiuber them, to resent tiiem, and to punish them/’ 
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On Thursdity, May 19tb, 1898, t&e noblest life of the 
19th Century peacefully came to a close The<>last 
struggle was a hard and painful one. Even Death 
seemed to have found his master in Mr. Gladstone. 
But the issue of the contest was inevitable. Its pro- 
gress was made the more painful by the fact that 
through a long life the patient been singularly 
free from the ills that mfih is heir to. To be a 
martyr to the acute, incessant paiA that marked his 
one serious illness was as new to him* as is the agony 
of teething to an infant. He bore the new expe¬ 
rience with characteristic patience and sweetness of 
temper. • 

In the Autumn of 1897 he set out for the Riviera, 
where through a succession of years he had found 
new life. Writing to a friend in December, he spoke 
bravely of being back at work ftt Hawarden in 
February. On the homeward journey he halted at 
]Boumemoutb, hoping there to find sure ease of 
pain. But it came not any more till* the morn¬ 
ing when “a long life of labour clos^ in ever¬ 
lasting rest. In one of his j^t public speeehes iSe 
showed his kinship/b Goldsmfth’s Traveller, whose 

H 
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” heart uEutraveUed fondly turned to home.” At 
Hawardeu, he*^Baid, some of Ibhe happiest hours of, 
his lii'^e liad been spent; ailU thpre^he hoped to spend 
its last This wish was fulfill ecf, for it was at 
Hawarden Castle he died. His'last public utterance 
vraa shorter than those which ea:*lier made his fame. 
It^ eloquence and its pathos are incomparable.. The 
people of Bournemouth having crowded out to see 
himt depart for Hawarden, he turned to them and 
simply said, “God bless you all, and the land you 
love." 

I 

The last time 1 was in Mr. Gladstone’s company 
was on Monday, the 24th of June, 1895. The 
circumstances were peculiar, sharply illustrating one 
of the phases of his iTiarvellous career. On the 
previous Friday she Gov^emment of Lord Rosebery, 
to whom he ha 1 handed the sceptre of the liberal 
Premiership, was unexpectedly defeated on a snap 
vote on a question of cordite. The country was 
face to face with a. Ministerial crisis that must 
inevitably lead to a General Election Upon the 
result mighty issues rested. In analagous circum¬ 
stances happening through sixty years Mr. Gladstone 
would have been the foremost figure of the day, 
an individuality upon whom all men’s thoughts 
centred. On this June morning he was driving 
through itbe crowded streets, few among the busy 
throng turning their heads to regard him. Three 
years , earlier, had h^ chanced to make the same 
journey, his carriagb would h^ive been followed by 
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an excited crowd, friendly or hostile, aodording to 
.political conviction. *Now, as he jotfrneyed on,jMily 
here and there a^p^ssei^by recognised the familiar 
face, and silently raised his ha4 in respectful salu¬ 
tation. There was*<lriving through the streets of 
the City, not the •trenuous Statesman round whqpfn 
for more than fifty years the turmoil of poli^cal 
warfare had raged. It was ‘merely his ghost, a 
WDiith that had nothing to do with political* con¬ 
tests, with polling booths, or with majorities in the 
House of Commona • 

Mr. Gladstone had just landed from the TantaUon 
Castle, with other guests ol Sir Donald Currie, on 
that memorable cruise to the opening of the Kiel 
Canal. The voyage had been crowded with interest, 
culminating in the news Hashed* to Gothenborg on 
Satxirday morning that the Government had been 
defeated. There were several members of the House 
of Commons on board, and the excitement was in¬ 
tense. What course would Ministers adopt ^ Would 
they dissolve, lesign, or cany on, ignoring a snap 
division on a side issue I 

Mr. Gladstone doubtless felt profoundly stirred 
by the turn events liad taken. • When, ten days 
earlier, the Tmifallo^ Castle left Gravesend there 
was no portent in the political sky of what had 
happened. It was understood that Loiid«Ilosebery’s 
Ministry • would struggle through the Session, ^lis- 
solving in the following February. Sudd^ly the 
b(^t sped out of the blue. Mr. Gladstone, though 
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form^y self-exiled from the political worH, ^M*dd 
uot be indifferent to the forinnee of tbt IHbttat 

Ki 

Party and the fate of MiniBter% ho had long been 
his colleagues Whatever he may have thought, he 
said nothing. His studied indifi^reuce was stretched 
a ijhirther point when the big Cabtle liner anchored 
off Gravesend on the Monday morning A bundle 
of London papers were brought aboard and laid 
besidj Sir Donald Currie at the breakfast table. 
There was a desperate dash for them by members 
of both Houses of Parlianeut, mingled with the 
guests Only Mr. Gladstone sat unmoved, looking 
rather bored when Sii Donald Curiie pressed on 
him the first choice of a papci Hesitatingly he 
took out of the heap a copy of the Doily News, 
put it under his arm, and walked oflT slowly to 
his state-room on deck. Information about such 
immaterial things as a Ministerial crisis and possible 
General Election would keep Befoie he had reach^ 
the deck his former private secretary, Sir Algernon 
West, breaking away from the excited crowd in the 
saloon, rushed aftei him with news that the Govern¬ 
ment had resigned 

“ It is very sexious,” said Mr Gladstone, in tliose 
deep tones which marked hii^ sjieech when strongly 
moved He said no more, and pursued his way to 
his cabins » 

it would be peculiarly interesting to know what 
hb thernght. At the t^me of his resignation of 
Premiership there w as current ^in inner eixeies of 
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.tlie House of Commons a circumstantial story points 
'ing to something rathej^ like hustling him oat of 
his own Cabinet/ H ran to the effect that, dipping 
one day, as was his frequent* habit at the time, 
into talk of “ my^ time of life," and the imminence 
of unbuckling his armour and .laying down his lafioO, 
his faithful and flflfectionate colleagues with a one 
accord assumed that this was a formal and deliberate 
act of resignation. They accepted it forthwitfi, pre¬ 
venting further e:&planation by the clamour of their 


r^ret. 

Probably there is not word of truth in the 
story. Certainly there was at^the time a j^eadiness 
in some influential quarters on the Liberal Benches 
to believe that things would go more smoothly for 
the party if it wore relieved of idr. Gladstone's per¬ 
sonal predominance, and, abo\ e all, Irom the necessity 
inevitably concurrent with his Premiership of the 
milhtone of Home Rule remaining tied round the 
Liberal neck. However that be, the experiment of 
leading the Liberal party without the collaboration 
of Mr. Gladstone was tried. After running for little 
more than twelve mnnilis, it onde<l. in sudden, almost 
ludicrous, collapse. Mr. Gladstone must have been 
more than human if his contemplation of the catas¬ 
trophe of the hour was not lightened by some 


personal reflections. • • 

When* he came on boaiyi the Ta^tidlon CwtU 


the wearied veteran was recovering frmn ttu 
of bironchitis, whidi at one time threeteoed abandc^ 
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ment of the scheme of the voyage. His marvellous 
powers of recuperation wei;“e speedily assorted. One 
day, 'when we had been a A^eeir out, I chanced 
to look astern fronf the bow of the ship and saw 
two figures walking briskly alon^ the quarter-deck. 
Ofie was Lord Rend^l. By his side strode a man 
in ^ curious cape, whose cut suggested that , it had 
been made by a village tailor. It was not easy 
to think this was the broken-down old man who 


had wearily walked aboard at Gravesend. Yet it 
was Mr. Gladstone, stridiug” along at a pace that 
evidently tried his companion, he talking the while 
with animated gestures. 

Bound for Denmark, the first thing that occurre<i 

\ 

to liim was the necessity of learning the language. 
He brought on board vdth him a .Danish dictionary, 
and one or tw^o 'books in that lari^age. He spent 
the whole of the morning in his state cabin studying 
Danish. Before he returned to the Thames he had 


made such way that he' was able to follow the course . 
of his book. 


At Copenhagen the King and Queen of Denmark 
came on board to luncheon. After luncheon, the 
Royal party went on deck. It was a brilliant 
summer afternoon, and the pi^ to which the Tan- 
tcdlon Castle was moored was crowded by a throng 
of Copenha^e'h citizens. Only one figure was missing 
to their sight, and that the one they had come forth 

4 _ _ 

to see. '■'Whilst the ^ay throng—King and Queen, 
princes, peers, members of the House of Comihons,. ' 
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Eoglishmen, and Danes—spaced up and down the' 
deck gaily chatting, Mr. Gladstone,* with his .back 
to the open doorway of the state cabin, Sat as 
completely absorbed in his new study as if he were 
at Hawarden. Laler, when the King and Queen 
had departed, the*Copenhagener8 were admitted «>n 
board. It was foun<l necessary to rail off the decl^ on 
to which Mr. Gladstone’s state cabin opened. But he 
was plainly visible, still going on reading, as M^Jame 
Defarge in a perilous moment went on knitting, ap¬ 
parently wholly unconscious, of the existence of the 
crowd straining at the barrier, hungrily staring at him. 

When annduncement wa.s authoritatively made 
that Mr. Gladstone had resigned, the Premiership, 
it was not realised that tKat step included his abso¬ 
lute withdrawal ^from Parliamentary life. A.s a 
matter of fact, ffter he walked Out of the House 
on the Ist of March 1894, having delivered what 
Mr. Balfour hailed as “ nothing less than a declaration 
of war against the ancient* Constitution of these 
realms,” he tvas never more seen in the place where 
for sixty years he had loomed so large. Probably 
not more than a dozen of those listening to the 
speech knew it was the last he* would deliver in 
his capacity as Prime Minister. Mr. Chamberlain 
did not chance to be present. From the Peers 
Gallery the Duke of Devonshire, wh^ Was not in 
the secret, Lord Rosebery, and Earl .Spencer, who 
were, looked down on th# animated scene. 1?he 
speech lasted foi; tjust half-ln-hour, apd, save for 
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a ii^light huskinetia of voice, g^ve no indication of 
failing power, mental or phynical 

It another of the romoin.’s of the day that 
Mr. Gladstone had not intended this speech, delivered 
on the Lords’ amendments to tLe Parish Councils 
BKl, to be his final w;ord to the ikouse of Commons. 
He t designed, so it was said, on a later occasion 
deliberately to make his adieus. The intention, if 
ever‘'formed, was not carried out, the House of 
Commons being the poorer by a great speech'and a 
moving scene. It was tflken'/or granted that, though 
no longer Premier, he would from time to time look 
in, sitting in the capacity of a private member. In 
such case lie wo.uld hai e taken the comer seat 
immediately behind his colleagues on the Treasury 
Bench, a place assoliiated with striking turns in many 
political careers. Here Mr. Forster sat when he 
resigned office as Irish Minister in Mr. Gladstone’s 
earlier administration. Here Lord Hartington took 
refuge when, in 1886, another turn of the irre¬ 
pressible Irish question split the Liberal Cabinet 
and the Liberal Party as by the fall of a tliunderbolt. 
Seated there, as Priam sat at the Scsean Gate, Mr. 
Gladstone would have presented a pathetic and in' 
teresting figure. Having cast off the robes of office, 
sheathed his sword, his helmet now a hive for bees, 
he would e been scarcely less powerful than in his 
prime. But it was not be. 

^membering what happened in 1874, aft^ hta 
famous lett;pr to Lor^ Granville .with its wait for 
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. re^fe, Mr, Gladstone’s frien<l8 feared that he would 

^ • 

jmar the dignity of the closing scene by fresh in¬ 
cursions on the {fblitical sta^. At one time, during 
the heat of indignation created by the Armenian 
atrocities, this prognostication was on the verge of 
verification. There were successiye days when the family 
circle at Hawardcm feared to hear the announcement 
that the avenger of the Bulgarian atrocities could 
no longer remain <juiescent, whilst the unspeefkable 
’J’urk was let loose on fresh fields and pastures new 
in Armenia. Happily *the jcrisis wore oflf, and the 
temptation was finally resis^d. 

The House of Commons grOws accustomed to any 
deprivation, proud in the con\iction that no man, 
liowever incomparable, is to it indispensable. Tliose 
intimately familiar with the place'know it was never 
<iuite the same fifter Mr. Ghulstohe walked forth, 
answering for the l.'ist time to the old lobby cry, 
“ Who goes home^ ” When he was present, whether 
on his legs addressing the HrnAc oi in semi-recumbent 
attitude on either Front Bench, ho was the cynosure 
of all eyes. Members watche<l him all through a 
sitting, not knowing what a moment iniglit biing 
forth. A chance word, above all a quotation from 
one of his speeches, nfight bring him bounding to his 
feet in quite unexpected interposition in debate. His 
memory, always marvellous, had its ifioSt striking 
development in recollection. of the very phrases of 
his own speeches, however loiag^ago delivered.* Some¬ 
times a member ventured to paraphrases quotation 
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from his speech. ^ Mr. Qladstone was on the moment 
alert^ Bending forward in his seat with gleaming eyes 
and iiervously projected foretingerj^hc cried, “ Quote, 
quote ! '* In other crises, where members had brought 
down with them selected sentenc* s out of a passage, 
wl>e betide them if .they aitemj^ted anything like 
garbling. Mr. Gladstone would be down upon them 
in a moment, insisting on full quotation. 

His endurance of th(' mediocre or the commonplace 
was marvellous to }>er,sons of le.s8 patience. He sat 
listening by the hour /o vfhal others, whose time 
was less valuable, denounced ag the dreary drip of 


jxjiutle^ twaddle. ■ In this respect he was like 
Mr. Disraeli and, Mr. Bright, clistinctly unlike Mr, 


Arthur Balfour. Mr. Bnght, not being leader of 


the Hou.se, it was' not incumbegt on him that he 


.should pay insighiticant members Gie comijliment of 
sitting out their speeches. Nevertheless, that was 
his habit. Sometimes he was on,, of a dozen or a 


score of membei’s pre.sfent through the dinner hour. 
In similar circumstances Mr. Disraeli sat immovable, 


apparently listening, but not inclineil to make re¬ 
joinder. Mr. Gladstone was as liable to be drawn 
by the most insignificant member of the House, 
speaking to empty benches, as if the speech maker 
were of front Parliamentary rank. 

This defect in his House of Commons manner 
had an ap{y:eciable e^ect in lengthening debate. 
In the* Parliament of (IBSO-SS it used to be said 
that a Miruster in charge of a Ibill would have best 
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served his purpoaei^ if he coiUd Jbave packed Mr* 
Gladstone off to bed on the stroke of nudnighi JOur- 
ing that Parliainent he not only declined to* leave 
the Treasury Ben^ till the House was up, but he 
could not be induc^l to take more than half-an-hour 
for his dinner. The result was*that members having 
him for an audience, and seeing the chance of drawing 
him into debate, and so having their names associated 
with his illustrious one in the Parliamentary re|)ort8, 
went on talking when otherwise the chill indifference 
of the rest of the Hou8^ would have shortened their 


speech. * 

What Mr. Gladstone did, whether the thing were 
big or little, ho did it with all, liis might. What¬ 
ever might be the subject lie took in hand, however 
comjMiratively trivial, he bent all ^ his energies upon 
its consideration. * Coming to the dinner-table after 


arduous work in Parliament, or on the plat¬ 
form, he was as full of life and energy as if he 
had silent an idle <lay in betl and just got up to 
dress for dinner. I remember one Saturday night at 
Dalmeny during the last Midlothian campaign, he had 
been a long and pui’po.seless drive through a wide 
district of the constituency. It w^ a horrible day. 
with the east wind blowing, and the air full of dust, 
He was evidently tired when he returned, and Lord 


Bosebery, of his infinite solicitude, suggested that 
politics should be vigorously tabooed at ^linner. llie 
kindly wisdom of this course* was perceived, and tfie 
bargain was, as far* as the ot^er guests, were con- 
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oerned, honourab^ kept Mr. Ojiadstone had not boaa 
neatt i at the table tea minutes, had taken a glass at 
champagne with his fish, when**he began to discuss 
the cujTent position'of affairs at the polling through* 
out the country then in progress. Warming with 
hij subject, he talkei^ away with kindling energy, 
breaking out into a fresh line of conversation when 
he joined the ladies in the drawing-room 


I was pn vileged to be much in his company during 
the Midlothian cami>aigns, having accompanied him 
through all s^-ve one, the course of which I regret¬ 
fully watched from the editorial chair of a London 
daily p'lper T am permitted to quote from a letter 
I wrote to a frien 1 ' I'om Edinburgh under date 2Brd 
of Octobei 1800 “ I was very foi’tunately placed at 
the dinner last night, being nex+ to Mrs. Childers, 
and on the other side ot her, Mi* Gladstone We 
three ha<l a good deal of con^ersation through the 
dinner, and when the ladies withdiew I was Mr. 
Gladstone’s light hand' neighbour He was, as usual, 
full of life and cnerg} I noticed, not for the first 
time, what lemarkablo (‘vidence of life fiashes in his 
eyes Even Isaac Holden, niarrel of healthy pre¬ 
servation as he isj has that dried-up lack-lustre look 
about the eyes that comes with extreme old age. 
Gladstone's eyes are almost as bright as a boy’s, cer¬ 
tainly briglAer than those of the average man of half 
his age. That is an excellent sign of sustained vigour. 

Me was much interested in what 1 told him abotit 


StaUbrd Nortfacote’s Life, of which I hC>ve aa 
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and looked through it this momiug. t could* 
see that, even now, lie has notyforgii^en his old pupil 
and secretary for going dVcr to the enemy and under¬ 
taking to frame their Budgets, He did not say 
anything disparagfig of him, but would not echo 
my warm praise. ^Hc got quite excited because nc^e 
of us could remember what position Stafford North^to 
filled in the Stop-gap QoverAment of 1885. He 
thought it a lamentable thing that with Childers 
there, n)yself, and others intimate with Parliament no 
one could settle the pokit. “ Herbert,” he was sure, 

“would know.” But Herbert chanceti to be out of 

» 

the room As Moon as h(‘ came in. Mr. Gla.dstoue was 

m 


down on him with a question. Herbert said Nbrthcote 
had taken the Colonies, ^hich\eetned so prol>able 
tiiat all agreed* that was it. Latil-1 got hold of the 
invaluable Whittajkcr, and discoverec^ that none of us 


knew, for the best of all reasons. In that Ministry 
Northcote held no atlministrativo office, having gone to 
the Peers bearing the style Fi\',st Lord of the Treasury. 

“ We talked a good flea! about books, especially 
‘ The Bride of Lammennoor,’ which he prefers above 
all Scott’s novels. Talking about novel-writing, he 
said, ‘Modem authors do not seem to fftel the necessity 
of inventing a plot before starting to write their 
story. Wherein they radically differ from Walter 
Scott and other elders. Nowadays a nov^cl is made 
up of cheeracter sketching and conversation.’ He Vas 
much interested on hearing that just before, lea*-' 
town 1 had been at the first night of ‘ 
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ut the Lyceum. He cross-examined me closely as to 
how certain epffiodes^'and scenes in the novel, more 
especially the tragic last s(Jone,,were worked on the 
stage. He is profox^ndly interested in the piece, $nd 
means to go and sec it as soon as hi gets hack to town.” 

,jMr. Gladstone’s conversation was as delightful as 
sonj^e of his speeches -u'ere magniheent. No subject 
was too omdite for Him, no topic too minute Yet 
he did not sin, as Coleridge did, monopolising the 
opportunities of the table by indulgence in monologue. 
As a rale he let others sta'l the conversation, and 
followed the loud •whithersoever it trended. The odds 

* lA 

were that, as hajipeno 1 in a particulai case I recall at 


Dalmeny.-vidiatevcT <.“|iperts wore present, Mr. Gladstone 
knew most of th,‘ su}),oct. During one of the 
Midiothiai cainpa-gns the ([uesiion 'of the Scotch 
Church was nrich to the front Lortl n, 08 ebory, 
desirous that Mr Gladstone might have information 
from the highest source, invited a ;y 5 rcll-known Scotch 
divine to luncheon. The Principal, nothing loth, 
start»"d the subject. Bui it was Mr. Gladstone who 
finished it, ([uickly taking up the running and dis¬ 
closing intimate and all-embracing acquaintance with 
the intricate question. 

In a tribute to the meinpry of Henry Arthur 
Hallam, published by an American magazine in 
1898—pejhp-ps the most exijuisite of his unequal 
litferary works—Mr. Gladstone spoke of the memory 
‘a jg. J‘:^^iend8hip suipassing every other that has ever 

number 
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and in the excellence of his friends. That His ex>* 
perience of human fnendship *va8 varied is indicated 
in preceding page«. • It H pleasing to remembes how, 
in the closing years of his life, a^ political animosity 
was merged in revAent respect, and that his ultimate 
old age was accompanied by honour, love, troops .of 
friends mustered from all ends of the earth. Jjfnis 
state of things was eloquently’expressed in a tribute 
which niay be more gracefully laid on his grave,lsince 
it comes from a foreign land. Writing early in 
April, 1898, in view of the imminent end, the Temps 

I 

said : “ It must be wonderfpMy sweet and comforting 
to the old mai who is bendinj- over a grave already 
open, to feel that not only Oioes no a^hersary of 
forniei- days refuse him thv* tribvAe of his esteem and 
admiration, but that the Ioa o, the g ratitude-, the tender 
sympathy' of all those whose cuu.*'-; he ha.s pleaded, 
whose interests he has servea, and whose rights he 
championed, are accompanying hi 7/1 step by step along 
this Via Dolorosa. What an example! How, in 
presence of this spectacle of noble melancholy and 

<• 

incomparable grandeur, one feels all the littleness 
and paltriness of those politicians’ lives which 
have been wrapped up in selfishness, which have 
done nothing for right, for progress, justice, or liberty, 
for the welfare of the weak and oppressed. They 
will never know the splendour of this giyiset, or the 
beauty oi* a death like this—of a Statesman whoVas 
a Christian and a’ Liberal, whom a* peor’ 
escorting to his tomb.” 
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